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ADVERTISEMENT, 


THE TRANSLATOR. 


— — k 


SH ORT abstracts of the following Life hare al- 
ready been published in various ways, and 
under various forms, but with considerable mis- 
takes and misrepresentations. One of these ab- 
tracts is accompanied by a note, staling, that 
many things in the original are omitted in the 
translation, because they would have been unin- 
teresting to the English reader. Many things 
ndeed are omitted, since the Life is compressed 
into scarcely more than a tythe of its original 
lengtn. 


Fan apology for differing from this opinion 
be thought necessary, the present Translator 
offers hers in Kotzebue's own words * & Should 


be reproached with having intruded a col- 


ce tection of trifling insignificant circumstances 
© upon the world, I will not pretend to refute the 
* charge; I shall only observe, that according to 


See page 109 of the Life, 


«c my 


— —— —_—_ ae ” 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


m ideas, to those who make the human heart 
&« their study, nothing can be uninteresting which 
contributes towards tracing the 3 of its 
wo Formation.” 


To the speculative part of mankind, the Trans- 
lator trusts that this will be a Sufficient apology 
for the publication of the present volume, since 
ils sole object is to develope more fully to the En- 
glish reader, the heart and mind of an Author 
whose works have obtained so high a degree of 
reputation in this country. To those who may 
take up the volume, with the expectation of finding 
à guccession of extraordinary adventures, she has 
no apology to offer, sensible that they must expe- 
rence disappointment. It pretends to nothing 
more, than to exhibiting an inleresling picture of 
an ardent and amiable character. 


ION DON, 
MARCH 1, 1800. 


ERRATA. 
_ Page Line 3 
19 — 4, before could, insert 7. 
61 — 25, for with under, read here and there. 
95 — 23, before remained, insert might have. 
101 — 26, for had ever written, read ever wrote. 
224 — 19, after Al! such, add a comma. 
270 —— 9, for thrills, read trills. 
305 — 25, for reurrence, read recurrence. 


321 —— 17, for and, read who, 


SK ETC H 


OF 


MY LITERARY CAREER, 


* 


As an this I have received my abundant” 
ſhare both of applauſe and abuſe, and fince 
both have been frequently alike undeſerved on 
my part, it may perhaps not be wholly uſeleſs 
to thoſe young men who are ambitious of tread- 
ing the ſame ſlippery path, to receive inſtruction _ 
from a veteran. From one who does not indeed 
ſtand at the goal of his wiſhes—for who ever 
reached that ?—but who has long been purſuing 
the path which he hoped would lead to it, and 
who will now relate without diſguiſe, or orna- 
ment, where he has tottered, or where fallen, 
where he has been intoxicated with incenſe and 
flattery, where been deceived, or treated with 

B ridicule, 
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ridicule, where he really was favoured by the 


' muſe, or where he miſtook a Bacchante for one 


of the nine. 


Ye young and inexperienced, then, ye, who 
have as yet only dipped the ends of your ſtaves 
In the honey of Parnaſſus, and think it muſt be 
ſalutary becauſe it is ſweet ; pauſe for a moment, 


aſſemble round me and liſten. I have given the 


reins to my pen, my heart is opened, and you 
ſhall hear equally where I was urged ſolely by 
vanity, and where I was impreſſed with a Juſt 
ſenſe of the true and beautiful. 


Nor will 1 aſſume any particular merit for my 
ſincerity, fince there are ſituations in life in which 
it is no leſs eaſy for a man to do well than to put 


on his great coat, and they are commonly thoſe 
in which he can ſaunter about the whole day 


unmoleſted in the great coat, only bending now 
and then to pluck a flower, not to. take up his 


adverſary's gauntlet. When ſhut out from the 


great world he lives in rural peace, and receives 


more pleaſure from the ſight of the firſt bloſſoms | 


in May, or from diſcovering the firſt budding 
teeth of his infant child, than from receiving the 


gracious invitation from a patron, © you will dine 


« with me to- day. When content and ſerenity 
of mind expand the heart to every Joy, and con- 
* ſequently 
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ſequently to every virtue, and when he is furs 


| rounded only by a few beloved friends who have 


long learned to ſeparate the not ignoble emotions 
of the heart from the miftakes of the head. 
Theſe, theſe, are the ſituations that induce a 


man readily to acknowledge every fault he has 


committed, and which inſpire him with confi- 
dence to come undiſmayed before the public; 


 fince then he hears the voice only of the candid 
judge who will not treat him with ridicule, nor 


diſtort his meaning, and put malicious interpreta- 


tions upon the moſt innocent errors he confeſſes. 


* And where,” ſays Rouſſeau, “ ſhall we find 
& the man of ſenſe who has never ſaid a fooliſh 
* thing ?—Where the honeſt man who has never 
done any thing reprehenſible ?—Were an exact 
* regiſter to be kept of every fault committed 
« by even the moſt perfect among mortals, and 
« were every other part of his character to be 
* carefully ſupprefſed, what opinion would the 
« world have reaſon to form of ſuch a man?” 


Go on, then, ye malicious critics, ye manglers 
of fame by profeſſion, what wilt your barking 
concern. the happy recluſe, provided he have a 
wife and a few friends who know and love him? 
Miſerable hirelings! bark till you be tired, it is 

B 2 - = 
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not in your power to drive from his boſom that 
wife and thoſe friends. VV 


Were I, however, to aſſert that I write this 
ſketch ſolely with the view of ſerving young 
authors, I ſhould advance as groſs a falſehood 
as a bookſeller who ſhould profeſs that in ſelling 
his books at a low rate, he has no other object 
but to render the purchaſe eaſy to all lovers of 
knowledge. No, no, my friends! he only fixes 
this under-price upon a few old ſhopkeepers, 
which having been long on his hands he is glad 
to ſell at any rate; and in the ſame manner this 
ſketch has been lying by in my brain for five 
years already, and I muſt now ſend it out into 
the world to make way for the reception « of other 
er 


ed to own the truth, I have one object in 
view in writing theſe pages, wholly extrinſic of 
all other conſiderations, which 1s, the pleaſure I. 
ſhall derive from the purſuit. I conſider author- 
ſhip as a luxury, and never in my life did I write 
but one book and one pamphlet that I felt to be 
a taſk. This was owing to their being under- 
taken entirely to pleaſe other people; conſe- 
quently they were beyond compariſon the worſt. 
compoſitions that ever came from my pen. But 
. | | | all 


nb 
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all my dramas, and whatever elſe among my 
numerous effuſions have - excelled the moſt in 


beauty and feeling, have been done for my own 


amuſement ; and the gratification I have received 
from the hours ſo ſpent, has repaid my toils much 


more richly than the profits reſulting from them, 


or even the applauſe ons have procured me from 
the public. ly 


Let me, then, amid the wanderings of my fancy 
forget the' ſnow that now lies around my window, 


ſo ſhall I care little how it fares with the windows 


of my neighbours. | Vet let me deprecate the ĩideaof 


any one reading my book with the impreſſion of its 


being written at the ſetting in of the firſt froſt, 
a ſeaſon ſo uncongenial to authorſhip. Not 
that I am entering at this moment upon a ha- 
zardous chaſe after applauſe from that heaven 
defend me! To the ſinging- bird that pecks at 
my window I would open it with pleaſure, and 


who would refuſe him admittance? But: God 
_ forbid that I ſhould Oe to "catch him in à 


9 
mare! PETS VT. 53001 IN 3471 
| 4 * , | re7 , 
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forth" thenj! ye enchanting” neee 
hon though the pictures ye exhibit ſcarcely 
ſeem to bear any reſemblance to my preſent ſelf 


| Come forth! delude my fancy, ye beloved: ſha- 


dows ! 
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dows!—aſeend, ye ſweet hours of infancy, as a 
thin vapour from the ocean of the paſt, and float 
once more before my eyes I ſtand upon the 


brink of the ſtream of time, and eagerly watch 


the current as it bears my flower along upon its 


| ſurface. Even now I behold it glittering upon 
the back of a wave, for the laſt time ere it be 
plunged into the depth below, and loft for e ever to 
my ſight. 


Let me cateh this laſt glitter se there that 
boy who hangs with fixed eyes upon his mother's 


lips, while on a winter's evening ſhe reads in ſome 
good book to him and his fifter !—See him again 
making a table of his ſtool, and a ſeat of the 


footſtep, as he (eagerly feaſts upon a beloved 


romance, while his ball and hobby-horſe he neg- 
lected in a. corner en es NY 1 2 child no 
_ C 2 


— 7504 nulla ehcnks ds to tion; ſhe 
ail lives to witneſs: the effuſions of my grati- 


tude My good mother, early left a widow, re- 
nounced many of the charms and enjoyments of 


life, to devote herſelf to the education of her 
children and the formation of their infant minds. 
She poſſeſſed a refined taſte, with correct feelings 


and a mind well cultivated by reading, to which 


ſne 
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ſhe added a rich treaſure of maternal tenderneſs. 
With qualities like theſe ſhe could ſcarcely find 
her toils wholly unrewarded. 


She engaged tutors for my inſtruction, young 
3 divines, who while anxiouſly waiting, till in qua- 
I ty of their godly vocation, they ſhould be called 
to the care of a flock, made me feel moſt heavily 
the weight of their ſhepherds' crooks. They 
indeed ſpared no pains, within the ſphere of cor- 
rection, to make a hopeful ſheep of me. One 
of them was a phyſiognomiſt, another had a heart 
deeply transfixed with the arrows of love. The 
former was eternally criticifing the formation of 
H my noſe, the latter employed me in conveying 
3 Uzillets doux to his miſtreſs. But the miſchief done 
by them was always repaired by my mother. 
One evening ſpent with her, one hour's private 


reading in her room, was of more uſe to me than 
4 all the time employed in drudging at Langen's 
2 Colloquies, or in poring over Luther's long and 


ſhort Catechiſms. My tutors taught the parrot 
to prate, my mother taught the child to feel. 

From her I imbibed a taſte for reading almoſt 
at the breaſt, and even when I was not more than 
four or five years old, books had n more ane fot 
me prox a — ac. Toy 


Abe Grit 0 3 which I e to . 
received any ſtrong impreſſion was a collection 
He A of 


eee 
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of Tales from various languages, called Eveu- 
ing Hours, at that time a very popular book 
for children. It conſiſted of ſeveral volumes, 
which, ſeated in the manner I have before de- 
ſcribed, I uſed to read over and over again. 


In the title· page was the figure of a ſleeping dog, 


with the motto zen omnibus dormio. What this 
vignette was intended to repreſent 1 do not 
know; but this I know, that even to the preſent 


moment I never paſs a dog aſleep without think- 
ing a the Evening Hours. 


- My fayourite tale among this collection, and 


which called forth the firſt tears of ſenſibility I 


ever ſhed, was the ſtory of Romeo and Juliet, 
from which Weiſſe took the materials for his 
tragedy. It affected me ſo deeply, that 1 think 


the preference I have ever ſince retained for pa- 
thetic tales, may perhaps be traced to this ſource, 
ſince it is certain that thoſe things which make 

a ſtrong impreſſion upon the mind in infancy, 
have a conſiderable influence 1 in forming the ue 


. +. blids.. ads. jdgus! ado 010 


11 „ work that eagerly attracted myiat- 
tention, was. Don Quixotte, and though that ad- 
mirable hiſtory has lately been much better tranſ- 
lated by Bertuch, yet I will freely own that I 
neyer received half the pleaſure from this im- 


proved verſion, as from * Lread in my infancy. - 
| A child 
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A child brings to his ſtudies, as well as to his 


play, a ſtronger ſenſibility, with a greater apti- 


tude to receive powerful impreſſions, and there- 
fore finds in both, charms which are, in fact, ra- 
ther to be aſcribed to the quickneſs of his own 
feelings, than to the real attraction of the things 
themſelves, as a leaf, though half-withered, till 

appears beautiful when the morning-ſun ſhines | 
It is therefore. that the youth, and even the 
man, will ſometimes feel an ardent wiſh to read 
again in his maturer years, a book with which 


he had: been tranſported in his infancy. He en- 


deavours to procure it, he ſucceeds at laſt, and 
then wonders tliat he no longer finds it enter- 
taining. My ſaſte, he ſays, © is refined.” Ah 
no! but thou haſt. not peruſed it with the like 


_ ſenſations as formerly. A gentle touch ſufficed 
at that time to make every nerve tremble, but 


now, to be affected they muſt be ſhaken. Indeed 
were it true that this difference is ſolely the effect 
of a more refined taſte, ſtill it were but a melan- 


choly truth, ſince it only ſhews how much the 
circle of our mental enjoyments muſt be every 
moment contracting. We cannot endure to read 
any but works of decided ſuperiority, we value 
ourſelves upon this faſtidiouſneſs, and make it 


our pride that ſuch only can afford us entertain- 
Dice! N ment; 
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ment ; yet we eſteem the contented man who 
eats his homely broth with the ſame reliſh that 
Frederick the Second ate his Polenta. Is con- 
tent, then, only a corporeal virtue? 


But hold, thou renowned Don Quixotte, thou 
art leading me too far!—Accept my thanks for 
the many hours of real happineſs thou _ haſt 
procured me, and ſhare them with Sancho 
Panga. Ye are excellent companions, and moſt 
gladly did I receive you as inmates, till the 
wonderful adyenturer, Robinſon Cruſoe, thruft 
you out. With irreſiſtible force did he, as a 
magnet, attract me towards him, as he attracts 
every other boy. To him I clung, as to the 
choiceſt treaſure of my ſoul, and with him under 
my arm have frequently flown along the  Red- 
way, as it was called, to the threſhold of the ſta-' 
ble, there undiſturbed by the noiſe of my play- 
fellows to accompany him in his goat-huntings. 
The hour for the evening beaver ſtruck, but I 
beard it not; the ſun ſet, yet I read on till 
my eyes were weary with endeavouring in 
vain to read longer. Oh, how anxiouſly did I 
then wiſh that fortune might one day throw me 
on a deſert iſland ! How delicious did I find in 
iclea the bread. baked in the earth after Robin- 

ſon's faſhion, and the — * Wars in e 
„ TG 6 
oy imme- 
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I immediately began to ſearch after all the ad- 
venturous Robinſons which the defire of imitation 
had produced in my own country, but no one 


was to be found that in ſtrength, nature, and in- 


tereſt, approached the original. The Iſland of 
Felſenburg indeed charmed me in no flight de- 
gree; and the appearance of the ſpirit, riſing out 
of the water in the form of a cloud, gave me to- 
lerable ſenſations of terror. Robert Pierrot alſo 
had no inconſiderable ſhare of my favour, and 
particularly in that part where he receives cano- 
nization on coming out of the cave with the 
fkulls. But ſtill theſe were nothing to my be- 
loved Robinſon : he remained the object af my 


deareſt admiration, while I entertained a very ſin- 


cere affection for his Friday, and was beguiled 
ef many a tear by the artleſs ee eving 
a e 2 with his n Bab 


n iſland, and eee deſert ied" were 
at that time like words of magic to my ſoul, to 
which were annexed a long train of the moſtien- 
_ chanting images. Sometimes I thought within my- 
ſelf, Why do I learn to decline, ta:conjugate, to 
expound . Were it not better tu be inſructed in 
ſuch mechanical trades as I might herenfter find 
uſeful in my ſolitude? Since, if fate would grant 

my maſt ardent wiſh, in procefs ef time | ſhould 

make a voyage in 2 leaky ſhip, and be wrecked 
07 ON 
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on an uninhabited coaſt, where I alone of all the 
crew being ſaved, ſhould have nothing with 
which to build e a houſe but the ſhattered 


remains of the veſſel: 


Who would hve thoupht of this wiſh being 


_ eagerly revived, after a lapſe of five-and-twenty 


years? I was born with a heart ſuſceptible- of 


an ardent reliſh for ſociety, conſequently neceſſity 


alone could drive me into ſolitude; yet I would 
rather live for ever removed from the malice and 


vices of mankind, than be obliged daily to wit- 


neſs them, and deteſt my ſpecies. - The word 
land: ſtill electrifies my ſoul as formerly, only. 
that I no longer wiſh it to be uninhabited; nor 
at the magic ſound do I now think of Robinſon 
Cruſoe, but of thee, my worthy Ungern. The 
iſland thou inhabiteſt, my proved, my faithful 
friend, ſhall be my laſt aſylum ; and if fate ſhall 


deſtroy my. happineſs in ſociety for ever, thou 


ſhalt grant me a little ſpot where I may drop a 
tear unmoleſted over the miferable wreck: . _. 
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If at any time my imagination was over heated 
bytthe Prarl Aſlands, or the Iſland of-Felſenburg, 


| byithe floating, or the flying iſland; iy mother 


abways contrived to ſelect ſomething for our 
duening reading, which might moderate this ar- 


Aur, and make a gentler impreſſion upon my 


too 
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too ſuſceptible fancy. I was fond of Aſop's 
Fables, and ſoon alſo became familiarly acquaint- 
ed with Gellert's fables and ſongs, many of which 
I learned by heart. Haller and Bodmer were 
above me; but with Gleim, Uz, and Hagedorn, 
I was delighted, becauſe I could underſtand them 
perfectly, and very early in life they became ob- 
jects of my imitation. Well do I remember my 
| firſt attempt at writing poetry. I was ſcarcely 
{ix years old, and uſed to keep my manuſcript 
behind the looking-glaſs with the rod. The poem 
was to be a deſcription of rural ſcenery, and the 
images for it were ranſacked from all the poets 
with which I was then acquainted. I well re- 
member the two following lines, ſince they par- 
ticularly delighted me becauſe they ſkipped fa 
prettily.. „ | 
Es ſinget die ſteigende Lerche, 
Es hupfen die Schäfgen am Berge. 


The lark, aſcending, ſings, 
The ſheep ſkip upon the mountains. 


|] was not at all aware, however, that they 
were daQyls ; and, indeed, they were the only 
lines of that meaſure in the whole poem. For 
many days together did I puzzle my brains to 
make all the other lines dance with equal agility, 
but in vain. The remainder of the poem was 

| com- 
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compoſed of heavy fpondees, which I could not 
alter ; neither could I comprehend how it was 


_ poſſible to make verſes either creep on at a foot's 


Pace, or yup) at pe 


Soon 8 veaturdd on a firſt eſſay at dra · 
matic writing. The fable of the Milk-maid and 
the two Huntſmen had accidentally fallen into 
my hands: the favourite little opera on that ſtory 
was not then in exiſtence, or at leaſt was un 


known to me. On this ſubject I wrote a comedy, 


which filled a whole octavo page. I was indeed 
fenſible, that to bear any reſemblance to a real 
comedy, it ought to have been immeaſurably 


| longer; but where was I to learn the art of ſpin- 


ay my thread to a proper * ? 


My paſſion for ak ſoon det its uſual 
effect of rendering my infant heart extremely 
ſuſceptible of tender impreſſions. My affec- 
tions were now ardently fixed upon a very 
amiable young woman, even then grown up, and 


who afterwards became my aunt. On my ſe— 


venth birth-day, the 3oth of May 1768, I wrote 
a very paſſionate letter addreſſed to this lady, 


upon the blank leaf of a drawing-book. I made 


her many tender reproaches for her cruelty, in 


preferring the uncle to the nephew, vowed an 
unalterable — to her, and concluded with 


requeſting, 


* 
n 
* 
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' requeſting permiſſion, as the greateſt of all fa- 


yours, to kiſs her little dehcate white hand. 


This circumſtance I own to be in itſelf ex- 
tremely inſignificant; I only mention it on ac- 
count of the conſequences. My mother diſco- 


vering the letter, and finding the expreſſions and 


turn of ſentiment far above my years, was ex- 
tremely delighted, nor could her maternal vanity 


forbear reading it in my preſence to ſome viſitors 


who were at the houſe. They very naturally, 


though to my utter confuſion, laughed at it moſt 


heartily, and this gave me the firft really, and 
deeply tormenting ſenſation that I ever remem- 
ber to have experienced. Nor were thefe feel- 
ings tranſitory. A laſting impreſſion was made 
upon my ſoul ; and every time the letter was read 


again—for my mother's vanity ſtopped not at 
a ſingle reading—this torment was renewed with 


ever-increaſing bitterneſs. I uſed to retire to an 
out-houſe, where we kept wood, and there ſhed 


the moſt poignant tears of ſhame and difap- 


pointed ambition, till at length I ſecretly got the 

deteſted drawing-book out of a little green corner 
cupboard in which it was kept, and threw it into 
the fire. From this period J loſt for a long time 
all confidence in my mother, with regard to con- 


cerns of the heart; and I mention the circum- 


ſtance as a warning to parents and others engag- 
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ed in education, to be extremely cautious len 


they conduct themſelves in this reſpect towards 
children of acute feelings. Nothing can be more 
hazardous than to expoſe them, even though 
only in _ to the mortification of being 1 to 
the bluſh. 7 BE 


* 


Thoſe who make the human heart their ſtudy, 

* cannot but have obſerved how often a propen- 

3 ſity to religious enthuſiaſm is the companion of 

1 ſuch an early ſuſceptibility to love. It was not 

1 therefore ſurprizing, with a heart formed like 

i [5 mine, that exceſs of piety ſhould in infancy be 
| one of its prominent features. In truth, ſo 

| firong was this paſſion within me, at the time 
[| of which I ſpeak, that had it continued as I ad- 

1 vanced in years, my mother muſt long ago have 

experienced the ſame happineſs that fell to the 

lot of the mother of St. Borromeo. 


| No fer had I left my bed in the morning, 
| ; than haſtening down into the garden, I lacked 
myſelf into a place which delicacy forbids me 
| to mention, that I might be perfectly retired and 
i | undiſturbed in my devotions. There Kneeling 

Þ- | down, I poured out the effuſions of my heart 
to my Creator, not in any regular form, but in 
ſuch ejaculations as occurred at the moment, 
mack iſſued: from the very bottom of my ſoul, 


and 


—— —— — 2 
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and were generally accompanied with tears of 
awe and contrition. Well do I remember how 
much trouble it occafioned. me, to make what I 
thought ſufficient variations in my pious oriſons, 
as I was apprehenſive leſt God ſhould be offended 
if there was too much ſimilatity 1 in them; and 
think that 1 put "him off with the ſame things 
every day. It was always my opinion, that a ſet 
form of prayer from a book could not be accept- 
able to the Deity, becauſe he muſt know already 
every thing that the book contained; and for 
| this reaſon 1 had an inſupportable averſion to 

Benjamin Schmoſtten's morning and evening de- 
votions, in which Fuſed to read every day to my 
mother. With true eccleſiaſtical ſelf-ſufficiency, | 
therefore, did I reflect upon my hours of private 
prayer, in which, according to my ideas, the Al 
mighty leamed damelkü © new. 

1 1:1 Wei ee 

Shall confeſs my what means it uppened, 
tat this carly propehſity to piety was extin- 
guilled in my mind? It may perhaps hardly ap- 
pear credible, but it was by attendance at church. 
Twice every Sunday did the tutors at Weimar 
regularly*carry their pupils thither, where they 
were not allowed to ſpeak, to' move a limb, or 
even to ogle with the painted angels upon the 
ceiling. The ſtricteſt ſilence al attention to 


what was going forwards was required ; nay, 
7 -. © more; 
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more, we were expected to write down, or 


retain in our memories at leaſt, the text and 
heads of the diſcourſe, which, in truth, was uſu- 
ally a moſt vapid compoſition. In winter, this 
taſk was performed with periſhing fingers' ends; 
and in ſummer, when the weather was bright 
and ſerene, with an anxious longing to be out 
in the open air. 


How many hours of 55 . Lanes 
have I endured in the: Caſtle Church at Weimar, 
till at length I fell upon an expedient for render- 
ing them ſomewhat: leſs irkſome! No ſooner had 
I caught from the preacher as much as was ne- 
ceſſary to relate at my return home, than I ſtole 
into a retired corner of the ſeat, with the Wei- 
mar hymn-book, and there ſtudied a hiſtory of 
the ſiege of Jeruſalem annexed to it by way of 
appendix. In this I found a luxuriant repaſt 


for my imagination. The cry. of the lunatic, in 


particular, who uttered the dreadful ſounds of 
Woe! Woe | from the walls of Jeruſalem, ſeemed 


every Sunday as I read, to echo in my ears, and 


made my heart trill with horror. It will eaſily 


be conceived, that ſince this was the only book 


to be had at church, I read the hiſtory over ſo 


often, that at laſt l could nearly repeat it by 
heart. | 


'Ye 
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Ve parents and tutors ! if ye ſeek to educate 
your children to real piety and good morals, 
be careful how you weary their young minds 
with going to church. co uld cite many fear- 
ful examples of the ill effects produced in chil- 


dren by the laſſitude and want of employment 


they experience there. The ſiege of Jeruſalem 
is not always at hand to relieve their languor, and 
the imagination being left wholly to its own de- 
vices, ſchemes have thus been formed which 
have occaſioned the ſounds of Woe! Woe! to be 
uttered by other mouths than the man above 
alluded to, 


For myſelf, my exemplary piety was not only 


extinguiſhed, but I ſoon became an abſolute in- 
fidel: I might be about nine or ten years old, when 
one day I accidentally aſked my tutor whether 
God could create another being greater and more 
powerful than himſelf? To this enquiry, made 
in the ſimplicity of my heart, I received a high- 
toned and peremptory negative, whence I im- 
mediately drew the concluſion that God could 
not be omnipotent. This, indeed, the more I 
revolved it in my mind, ſeemed to me ſo much 
the more clear and incontrovertible, that I could 
by no means comprehend how the world had re- 
mained for ſo many centuries blind to ſo palpable 


a truth, and I valued myſelf not a little upon my 


C2 | own 
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own acuteneſs in having now made the diſco- 
very. Many weeks did I cheriſh this ſelf-impor- 
tant feeling, and even endeayoured to make pro- 
ſelytes among my young companions, tomy inge⸗ 


nious hypotheſis. But it carried not the ſame 
force of conviction to their minds as to mine. 
Some laughed at me; others would not liſten to 


my arguments; till at length T grew weary of 
preaching to no effect. The flame that burned 
at firſt with ſo much ardour, wanting nouriſhment 
from vanity, was extinguiſhed by degrees, and 


after a while nothing remained of the meteor that 


had ſo tranſported my ſenſes but the pleaſing 
impreſſion inſpired by the idea of OE firſt 


learned to think for 5 8 


About that time, a lovely vir) betessen ffieen 


and ſixteen years of age, the only child of two 


diſconſolate parents, died at Weimar of the 
ſmall-pox. She was' beloved, though in ſilence, 


ſince he never made known his paſſion even to 


its object, by a boy who was then advancing to- 
wards the age of manhood. He was ſome 


years older than myſelf; but as we lived in the 


fame houſe, and as I always lent a willing ear 


to his enamoured tranſports, I became, notwith- 
ſtanding the difference of our ages, his confidant, 


and conſtant companion. Sometimes I accom- 


panĩed him 1 in an RY under the window of 


His 
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his ſuffering miſtreſs's apartment, where we have 


ſtood patiently waiting for hours together in the 
rain or ſnow, watching in the hope of gaining 
ſome intelligence of her, though perhaps at laſt 
we could not perceive any thing but indiſtinct 
ſhadows, upon which to form conjectures, that 
were always reciprocally communicated. : 1 


Onde io Hef is Abr nebllechon in my ne- 
mory, that it ſeems as though the event had 
happened but yeſterday we could diſtinguith 


pretty clearly upon the curtain, the ſnadow of a 


perſon with a ſpoon in her hand, apparently 


going to give ſore medicine to the unhappy 


ſufferer. My companion began to weep bitterly, 
though in the public ſtreet; and ſo deeply was 
I affected by his ſituation, that my tears flowed 

in ſcarcely leſs abundance. It was natural 
enough that ſuch a ſcene ſhould make an impreſ- 
ſion upon me, too ſtrong to be effaced by any 
lapſe of time. The night was dark and diſmal, 


the weather ſtormy. Theſe circumſtances, toge- 


ther with the glimmer of the lamp from the ſick 


room, the ſhadow of the perſon with the ſpoon 


faintly ſeen upon the curtain, the ſobs and agony 


of the afflicted youth, the melancholy reflection 
that a lovely girl, whom I had often ſeen ſkip- 
ping and dancing about in all the gaiety of 


health and ſpirits, was perhaps at that moment 


dying, 


. 
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tunate girl had been my own beloved. 
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dying, formed a combination of images capa- 
ble of ſetting a leſs ardent imagination than 
mine into a tempeſt of emotions. The effect 
upon me was ſo powerful, that when the poor 
girl actually died, I felt the moſt poignant an- 


guiſh of heart, excluſive of all conſiderations of ? 
| ſympathy for her lover. 2” = 


I, however, ſoon found a ſource of conſolation 


not granted to him. I wrote an elegy upon her 
death; and as it was not compoſed with any 
attention to poetical rules, but was dictated ſolely 
by feeling, I ſucceeded far better in this attempt 
than in any thing I had yet produced. It was 
| ſeriouſly ſuggeſted by ſome friends, that the 


poem ought to be printed. The bare idea of 
this raiſed ſuch exquiſite tranſports in my boſom, 
that, notwithſtanding my real affection for the 


youth, and ſorrow for the maiden, I believe, if 


a prayer of mine would have recalled her to 
life, I could not have prevailed upon myſelf 


to offer it up at the expence of this offspring 
of my brain. Thus did the vanity of author- 


ſhip firſt exerciſe its all-powerful tyranny over 


me. The elegy was never printed, for what 


reaſon I do not recollect, but the applauſe I 
received from the compoſition would entirely 


have effaced my ſorrow, even though the unfor- | 


I come 


Te 


* 


I come now to that period of my life when, 
from the circumſtances into which I was acci- 
dentally thrown, my future deſtiny was irrevoca- 


bly decided, and I was doomed to experience all 
the pains and pleaſures that inevitably attend 
the dramatic writer. The deceaſed player, Ab- 


bott, came with his ſtrolling company to Wei— 


mar, and fitted up the riding-houſe as a theatre. 
Never within my memory had Weimar been vi 
ſited by any players, and my curioſity was ex- 


cited beyond all bounds. It will eaſily be ima- 


gined, then, what tranſports I felt when Mu— 
ſeus, the admirable Muſæus, who had always 


honoured me with his particular notice, and who 
at that time was Governor of the Pages, came 


one evening, and requeſted my mother to let me 
accompany him to the play. 


With a facred awe did I enter the theatre, an 
awe the Caſtle Church was never capable of in- 


ſpiring. The number of lights, the crowd aſ- 


ſembled, the guards, the myſterious curtain, alto- 
gether raiſed my expeQation to an unexampled 
pitch. The play was Klopſtock's Death of Adam. 


 Muſzus let me ſtand upon the bench before him, 


that J might ſee over the heads of the other ſpec- 
tators. The curtain drew up: I was all eyes, 
all ears. Not a word, a look, or an attitude, 
eſcaped me. I was impatient if any one of the 

Audience 
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audience coughed or blew his noſe. I abſolutely 
ſtamped with my foot upon the bench if a trou- 


bleſome neighbour began to talk to Muſæus, who 


was too complaiſant not to anſwer him. No! 
alive as my heart has always been to powerful 


- Impreſſions, never did experience any. Sing 
n to the preſent. 


I came home almoſt ſtunned with delight. 1 
was aſked, how I liked the play? Ah, my God! 


LIKED!/—What a feeble word to deſcribe my 
feelings ! IT wanted ſome new mode of expreſ- 
ſion coined on purpoſe to repreſent them: none 


of the old ones were ſufficiently forcible. Fain 


would I have painted in the moſt vivid colours 
all I had ſeen, in hopes to make others feel it 


as I did, but I was only convinced of the im- 
potence of words to accompliſh my aim. I nei-. 
ther knew where to begin nor to end. I would | 
have aſked no greater bleſſing of fate, than to 


grant that I might be preſent every night at ſuch 
a performance. Robinſon Cruſoe's Iſland was 


no longer an object of deſire to me, for on that 


deſert ſpot there could be no theatre. It was 
totally incomprehenſible to my mind how people 


could talk of the play with ſo much compo- 


ſure, and go on calmly and quietly with their 


avocations as uſual. According to my 1deas, 
they ought all to have run about the ſtreets, like 


the 
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me citizens of Abdera, crying, * Oh thou ruler 


over gods aud men! Mighty, mighty ABBOTT!” 
Did any one aſk my mother whether ſhe intended 
to go that evening to the theatre, and ſhe an- 
ſwered in the negative, that ſhe was engaged to 


take a walk, or ſomething of the like kind,“ My 


God!” I thought within myſelf, © how is it 
+ poſſible that thoſe who can do asi they pleaſe, 


E 


Inexpreſſible, . were my tranſports, 
when, not long after, a regular theatre was inſti- 
tuted at Weimar, under the patronage of the 
Ducheſs Amelia, that favourite of the Muſes. 
The company was undoubtedly one of the beſt at 
that time in Germany, ſince the family of Seiler, 


Brandes, Böck, and the immortal Eckhof, were 


the principal, performers. 4 
Eckhof! thou gat, 0 di man, 18 bleſs thy 
aſhes! Thou didſt aſſiſt to form my heart and 


underſtanding, to awaken many a noble feeling 


in my boſom, and by thy wonderful perform- 
ances, to enrich my reaſon and fancy with ideas 


and conceptions that could only have been in- 
ſpired through ſuch a medium. | Often when 1 


have ſeen thee paſs by our houſe in a morning to 
rehearſal, dreſſed in a plain coat and an un- 
combed periwig, with a 3 unaſſuming 

gait, 


| ; 
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gait, how have I been aſtoniſhed at reflecting 5 

| that this was the ſame man who, in the even- $ 

| ing when he walked the ſtage as a king or gene- 3 

| : ral, ſeemed born to command! Thy repreſenta- 4 

| tions of the human character, at thoſe moments, 'Y 

| : were to me a ſchool of wiſdom, while by thy con-- 

| duct off the ſtage thou didſt inſtruct me how to 3 

ſeparate real merit from external oſtentation. 1 

ö As Richard the Third, Duke Michael, Odo- ; 

8 ardo, and Father Rode, Eckhof was unrivalled. 

5 Plays were performed three nights in the week, 

9 and my obtaining permiſſion to be preſent at 

| them depended partly on my general good beha- 

„ viour, partly on my particular diligence in my 

| ſtudies. A French governeſs was in thoſe days 

chief arbitreſs of the ſupreme bliſs of my life. 2 

| With her I uſed to read and tranſlate Madame 

ö de Beaumont's works, and every day had a teſti- I 

| | monial home with me, conſiſting either of bon, 4 

| mediocre, or the dreadful word mal. If the latter, 3 

adieu to all thoughts of the play for that even- 

ing, as my mother was never acceſſible to in- 1 

. treaties. How often, therefore, when Madame A 

| Louvel's pen was dipped into the ink to write | 

B | the fatal word mal, have I taken her beautiful 5 
white hand, kiſſed it, and bathed it with my tears, 

N till 1 could prevail on her to moderate the ſeverity 

| of my ſentence at leaſt into a mediocre ! 

| | My 
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My paſſion for the ſtage increaſed every day. 
As the theatre was entirely ſupported by the 
court, there was no paying for admiſſion, but a 
limited number of tickets were regularly given 
out. Thus, on feſtival days, when a new piece 
or ſome grand pantomime ballet was to be per- 
formed, and the concourſe of company who 
wiſhed to be preſent was conſequently unuſu- 
ally great, it often happened that ſo inſignifi- 
cant a perſonage as myſelf could not procure a 
ticket. But as my curioſity was ori ſuch occa- 
ſions more ſtrongly excited than ever, I was 
3 obliged to have recourſe to ſtratagem for its 
3 gratification. Every avenue leading to the thea- 
tre, every corner of the houſe, was as well 
F Known to me as the inſi de of my coat-pocket, 
even the paſſages under the ſtage were as fami- 
liar to me, as to the man that lighted the lamps. 
When I was hard preſſed for admittance, there- 
3 fore, I uſed to ſtand at the entrance allotted to the 
3 performers, and flip in dexterouſly behind the 
= guards. Then, to eicape purſuit, I crept in- 
3 ſtantly under the ſtage, whence a little door led 
into the orcheſtra. Through this I got behind 
. the great drum, which being ſomewhat elevated, 
completely concealed my little perſon, and here 
1 could ſee the performance very commodiouſly. 
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Would to heaven I had always ſhewn/ vel f 


addreſs with reſpe& to the great drama of the 
world! That I had never engaged in conteſts 
with malice and envy, which ſtand as guards 
every where, but had only ſtolen in behind them a 
not yenturing upon the ſtage myſelf, but re- 
maining underneath it, or at leaſt in the orche- 


ſtra, concealed by the great drum. Happy the 
trimmers of the lamps, who are never clapped 


or hiſſed, and who perhaps at home, as they 
repreſent a contented u., can ae 


ns en 


Une Eternitẽ de gloire, 
Voaut-elle un jour de bonheur? 


I may venture to aſſert, that among all the 


frequenters of the theatre, old or young, I was 


always the moſt attentive. I need only adduce 


in proof of my attention, that I could repeat the 
wholeof Leſſing's Emilia Galotti by heart, with- 
out ever having ſeen the book. It muſt how- 


ever be obſerved, and 'tis much to the honour of 


"the taſte then prevalent in Weimar, formed 
under the influence of an amiable and diſcerning 
princeſs, that Emilia Galotti was performed very 
frequently, and always to full houſes. The 
part of Odoardo was played by Eckhof, and 
was undoubtedly his firſt charaddter. Madame 
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Metour as Emilia; Böck as the Prince, his wife 
as Claudia, and above all, Madame Seiler as 
Orſina, united to do juſtice to this chefed pe 


of dramatic poetry. Die Grateful Sou, by 


Engel, was alſo in my opinion wonderfully im- 
preſſive, and my reigning favourite next to Emilia 
Galotti. I ſoon perſuaded my young compa- 


mons to engage with me in performing both 
theſe pieces at our hours of pe ane 1 TOY 


en _ charakter. 


» — 


—— cook e "ou (vetieradioh with 


which I at that time regarded any acter, how 


moderate ſoever might be his profeſſional talents. 


Could I but throw myſelf in the way of one off 


the ſtage; fo as to hear him ſpeak; I was tranſ- 


ported in no ſlight degree, but if could contrive 


only to ſpeak a ſingle word to him myſelf, my 
ecſtaſy exceeded all bounds, and E thought my- 
ſelf honoured beyond the common lot of mortals. 
Well do F remember how I uſed to go every 
Sunday to a perſon of the name of Henfel, to 
learn what plays were to be performed in the 
enſuing week, for at that time play- bills were 
not given out as at preſent. At home I made 
all things ſubſervient to my theatrical mania. 
It was not enough for me to perform a paſtoral | 


drama occaſionally ON - a birth-day: every nec 


piece that fell in *. way muſt inſtantly be ur- 
dered 
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dered by myſelf and my corps. At length J 
obtained poſſeſſion of Gerſtenberg's Ugolino, 
an excellent drama, and well deſerving of a 


much higher reputation than it has hitherto ob- 


tained. I regarded it as an ineſtimable treaſure, 


ſince, as containing but few characters, I thought 
it admirably adapted to our̃ private performances. 
It never once occurred to me, that though the 


characters were few in number, every one, to 


have juſtice done it, required an actor at the 
very head of his profeſſion. I undertook the part 


of Anſelmo, and perorated it with all the fire of 
* ardent pate: | 


| 1 mentioned above, the grand pantomimical 
ballets. Theſe were performed in a very ſuperb 


ſtyle at Weimar. With tranſport do I now recal 
to remembrance the brilliant repreſentation ' of 


Idris and Zenida, Orpheus and Euridice, Incle 


and Yarico, the Amazonians, and many others. 
The latter was not the leſs powerfully recom- 


mended to me, from the hints for it being fur- 


niſhed 2 Muſzeus. 


* 


Theſe ballets had the ſame effect upon my 


ſenſes, as the regular dramas had upon my feel- 
ings, and I ſoon deviſed means for imitating 
them alſo. I made myſelf a little theatre, firſt 


of wax, then of paper, and at length of wood. 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe among my youthful | aſſociates who could 


paint, were employed upon my ſcenery, and my 


mother and aunt were {ſet to work at patching 
pieces of ſilk together, to make dreſſes for my 
puppets. They danced their ſolos, and pas de- 


deux by means of wires, and the lightning wag 


made by ſemen lycopodi blown through a quill into 
the candle. Thus was every new ballet pre- 
ſented to the public by Meſſrs. Koch and Schutz 


ſpeedily exhibited upon my private ſtage. The 


taſte for this kind of toy ſoon ſpread among the 
children at Weimar, and no long period elapſed 


before almoſt every boy had his Lilliputian thea- 
tre, while my vanity was not a little flattered by 
being conſtantly applied to for inſtruction in the 
uſe of the diminutive machinery. Oh! condemn 


me not, ye wiſe, for dwelling ſo long upon theſe 


childiſh ſports; the powerful influence they had 
on my future character is ſurely a ſufficient excuſe 
for ſuch loquacity. 


hog 1425 2381 
Abs even 10 the 5 88 of my joys, happened 
that dreadful fire which laid the palace at Weimar 
in aſhes, when conſequently the theatre, which 


was within its precinct, that ultimatum of all my 


wiſhes, of all my happineſs, was demoliſhed for 
ever. This tragical event took place on the 
very day when Diderot's Pere de Famille was to 


have been na A feaſt to which I had looked 


forward 


* 


* 
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forward with more than common delight—de- 


r alas, never to be realiſed ! 


4 Thotconlpaby Rs now dilmiſsed, and retired 
to Gotha. Oh, how many a ſhower of bitter 
tears did I ſhed at their departure! Ves, I muſt 
once more repeat it, 'tis to the impreſſions made 
upon me during that period, that I owe the prin- 
cipal features of my preſent .charafter *, From 
a firm conviction of its utility in forming the 
taſte and morals, I ſtrongly recommend to all 


parents and tutors, if fortunately they live in the 


vicinity of a well regulated theatre, to carry their 
children and pupils very frequently to that ſchool. 
A good drama is the moſt ſpeedy and effectual 
of all mediums through which to communicate 
inſtruction to the infant heart, to awaken in it 
an abhorrence of vice, to impreſs it with a love 


of virtue, and to excite it to every thing great 
and good. The objection commonly made, that 
frequent attendance upon theatrical amuſements 
tends to diſſipate the minds of children, I confider 


as Ry nn Never did 1 ene wy ſtudies 


* Pai toujours reconnu Veſprit. des jeunes gens, au n detail 
qu ils faiſaient d'une picce nouvelle qu'ils venaient d'entendre; 


et j'ai remarquẽ que tous ceux qui sen acquittaient le mieux, 


ont ẽtẽ ceux qui depuis ont acquis le plus de reputation dans 
leurs, emplois. Tant il eſt vrai, qu'au fond, Veſprit des affaires, 


et t le veritable eſprit des belles lettres, eſt le meme. 
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with greater aſſiduity, never did I make a more 
rapid progreſs in them, than when inſpired by 
the hope of having my diligence rewarded with 
permiſſion to attend the theatre in the evening: 
whereas, on the contrary, when this charm was 
loſt, I ſunk for awhile into a ſtate of extreme 
apathy and indolence. 2 | 


Should any one here exclaim with uplifted 
hands; What an impious wretch ! to admoniſh 
« parents againſt taking their children to church, 
« and recommend their being carried to the 
« play I can only anſwer with a ſhrug of my 
ſhoulders, © I am not reſponſible if the ſermon 
and the drama, two paths intended to lead 
* to the ſame termination, do not equally anſwer 
the deſtined purpoſe. Whatever contributes 
towards improving the morals of mankind 1 
* regard as ſacred, without conſidering what 
< appellation it may bear. Were the ſame 
effect produced by a ſermon, as by a play, I 
would recommend the one as earneſtly as the 
RF © other, but till I can be convinced that this is 


ID INT an 


I © the caſe, I muſt hold to my preſent opinion. 
4 * What if ſermons be preached gratis? is that ! 
2 < areaſon why they ſhould be dull and tedious? | 
3 56 js that a ſufficient excuſe for wearying the pati- 1 , 
3 * ence of an audience Let me aſk any man 


vc 


<3. 


upon his conſcience, Whether, if he muſt be 
— - aon 


. 
1 3 
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** compelled to chooſe between two evils, he 
* would not rather fee a bad play, than hear a 
2s bad ſermon?” 


J had been now for ſome time a ſcholar at the 
Gymnaſium at Weimar, an inſtitution in which 
there was then great room for improvement. JF 
I commenced my career in the third claſs, in 
which the pupils among other uſeleſs things were M 
all compelled to learn Hebrew. Was it then 2 
ſurpriſing that inſtead of attending regularly at 
the ſchool hours, I ſhould often ſpend that time 3 
ö privately with a ſchoolfellow, who was educated, 
or perhaps I ſhould rather ſay ſpoiled, by an over F 
| fond uncle, when we were cominonly occupied 3 
| in forming plans for acting plays. I remember 
| | well that we had once determined on perform- 
[ ing The Buſy Idlers, and had actually been em- 
l; PlüwKhoyed for ſeveral days in writing out the differ- 3 
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j ent parts, before we perceived that it was tgjge 
=: _____ fevereſt fatire poſſible upon ourſelves. 


| | In the ſecond claſs our ſtudies were ordered 
| ſomewhat better, though even there the- pupils 
were employed in many things, which, to ſay 
the truth, anſwered no purpoſe but to murder 
time. Among others may be reckoned the 
making of Latin verſes, which was expected of ⁵ 
all the ſcholars whether they had talents for it 3 
or 
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or not. The worthy Muſæus, much againſt his 
inclination, was our tutor in this branch of learn- 


ing. But if ſome of our time was miſemployed, 


it muſt alſo be acknowledged that we acquired 
much valuable learning and knowledge at this 
ſeminary. This was indeed principally to be 
aſcribed to the attention: and judgment of the 
excellent man above-mentioned. By him we 
were exerciſed in writing letters, and it is well 
known that nobody ever excelled more in epiſ- 
tolary writing than Muſæus. An hour in every 
week was beſides devoted to poetry, and as this 


was on a Saturday, I always looked forward to 


that day with particular delight. The forms ob- 


ſerved on theſe occaſions were thus regulated. 
| 9 


At the appointed time Muſæus came among 


the claſs, and enquired whether any ſcholar had 


a poetical compoſition of his own to produce, 
for this was very properly a perfectly volun- 
tary thing on the part of the youth. Yet he 
ſcarcely ever failed of finding ſome baſhful 


 wooers of the muſes, who with downcaſt eyes 


ſignified that they had been taking a canter upon 
Pegaſus. The roſtrum was immediately reſigned 
to the juvenile poet, who aſcended it and read 
his production, while the maſter walked up and 
down in ſilence with his hands behind him. At 
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the EO IR of each piece, the work was criti 


ciſed by the latter, though not with the ſame 


ſeverity as is cuſtomary among the critical corps 
in the world at large. When the original pro- 
ductions were exhauſted, this claſs of orators 
were ſucceeded by thoſe who had only learned 
by heart the works of others as exerciſes in 


declamation. But here too all was voluntary. 
Each individual ſelected for himſelf, or took no 


| ſhare whatever in the exerciſe, entirely at his 
own option. Theſe recitations concluded, Mu- 
ſæus here criticiſed the delivery, as in the former 
inſtance the compoſition, in both giving his reaſons 


for every remark that he made. How much 


happier in this reſpe& were we, than are the 
great maſs of authors, whoſe works are com- 
monly criticiſed by the world at * without 
any reaſon at all. 

As when a child I would only draw my pious 
oriſons from the ſources of my own heart, ſo now 
I would not offer up to the God of poetry the 
effuſions of others, but was always among the 


ſmall number who produced their own weeds 


from the garden of Parnaſſus. To this day I 
have in my poſſeſſion ſeveral trifles compoſed 
for theſe occaſions, which, without incurring the 
cenſure of a too great partiality for my own 
| offspring. 
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offspring, I think I might venture to aſſert would 


not be among the worſt productions that uſually 


compoſe the Almanacks of the Muſes, 


At that time ballads were much the rage. 
The Almanacks ſwarmed with terrific legends 
of knights and ghoſts, which, as tales of horror, 
could not fail of exciting my warmeſt admiration ; 
nor was it unnatural in my ardour of authorſhip, 
that I ſhould be inſpired with a fecret ambition 
of rivalling them. I therefore compoſed a ballad 


in the very higheſt flights of the ruling taſte, a 


part of which I have ſtill among my papers. 
It contained a ſumptuous banquet, and a horrible 
murder; a ghoſt appeared preaching repentance, 
and the obdurate ſinner was at length carried 
away by the devil. The verſification was, however, 
eaſy and correct. „ 


On the following Saturday, I ſcarcely knew 


how to wait for the appointed hour, before I 
produced this maſter-piece. The important mo- 
ment arrived—my heart palpitated—l aſcended 
the roſtrum, and read my performance with a 
tremulous voice—but how did my eyes ſparkle, 
how did my boſom fwell with tranfport, when 
at the concluſion Muſeus ſaid, - Oh words neyer 


to be forgotten“ Good! very good !—trom 


“what 


* 
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* what Almanack did you borrow it?“ Con- 


celve, reader, if thou canſt but no, 'tis impoſ- 
 fible to conceive with what exultation I anſwered, 
It is my own writing.” | 


Indeed?“ ſaid Muſæus, Well, well, bravo! 
«* go on!”'—I was almoſt beſide myſelf, and 


would not have parted with the feelings of that 
moment to purchaſe a kingdom. With cheeks 
glowing with delight I returned to my feat, and 
as I obſerved that the eyes of all my ſchook-fellows 
were fixed upon me, I concealed my face, with 
oſtentatious modeſty, in the blue cloak which all 
the ſcholars were obliged to wear. 


From that moment, I conſidered myſelf as 


really a poet. Muſæus had ſaid BRAVO] Mu- 


ſeus could think that the ballad was taken from 


an Almanack—a ſpecies of publication for which 


at that time I entertained a very high reſpect 
who then could queſtion my claim to be conſi- 
dered as a ſon of the Muſes?—I had now pro- 
ceeded in my career, and againſt every Saturday 


compoſed ſomething new, but as it appeared to 


me that nothing could poſſibly equal my ballad, I 
contentedly repoſed under my laurels, only gra- 
_ tifying my childiſh vanity by always carrying the 
beloved babe in my pocket, that no opportunity 

| „ | of 


„ 
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of ſpreading its fame be be Joſt by its. nof 
being at hand when I met with any one ſo good- 
natured as to "___ the peruſal of it. | 


Happily for me, Muſæue underſtood as well 
how to check conceit, as to encourage genius. 
Some months after, when the time was approach- 
ing at which both tutors and pupils were to make 
an exhibition of their talents at a public examina- 
tion before a numerous audience, Muſæus with- 
ing the examiners to be preſented with ſome 


| ſpecimens of the ſcholars' progreſs in compoſition, 


deſired thoſe whom he thought capable of it, to 
recite poems of their own writing. When it 
came to my turn, and he aſked me what I ſhould 
produce upon the occaſion, I anſwered without 
heſitation and with perfect ſelt- ſatisfaction, * my 
0 ballad. 83 


« Your ballad," he replied, © what ballad?” 


«© The fame that Mr. Profeſſor was pleaſed to 
* commend ſo highly ſome months ago,” I re- 
turned, with a confidence and felt-ſufticiency that 
Mr. Profeſſor could not endure. | 


« Pſhaw!” he replied, © away with the filly 
thing which I had long ago forgotten. No, 


* no 
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* no, pray let ve have ſomething new, , ſomething = 
worth hearing.” h 


I was thunderſtruck. The mighty fabric of 
vanity erected in my boſom was overthrown in 
an inſtant, and Shame ſtood weeping over the 
ruins. What was to be done ?—I muſt caſt off 
the laurel-wreath beneath which I had ſo long 
contentedly ſſumbered, and which I now firſt diſ- | 
covered to be withered, and W to deſerve 4 

a fre ſh crown. I 


Piqued as I was, however, I rouſed all my © 
energies, reſolving to do ſomething that ſhould 1 
not diſgrace my former attainments. I ſelected "I 
from Miller's Moral Pictures the ſtory of the 
Unnatural Son, who kept his father in confſine- 
ment, of which the following is an abſtract. 
A prodigal was once celebrating a grand feſtival 
at his caſtle, when one of the gueſts, for want 
of room, was lodged at night in a remote apart- 
ment at the end of a long and ſolitary paſſage. 
At midnight the . opened, and a 


1 wretched, wan, meagre figure, loaded with chains, 
| tottered in. He went up to the chimney, and "4 
ſcraping together the few remaining embers, ſat Þ| 
down to warm his trembling hands. The gueſt f 
aſtoniſhed, ſtarted up! in his bed, and examining 

this 
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this ſpirit, as at firſt he was almoſt inclined to 
think it, ſoon recognized the features of his old 
friend, the father of his then hoſt. Through 
the univerſal buſtle in the houſe, his guards had 


not watched him with their uſual care, and thus 
he had gotten looſe, and was ſtrolling about that 
part of the caſtle. This dreadful, but alas! true 


ſtory, I put into verſe, and once more gained great 


applauſe from my tutor, 


Out of the ſchool-hours I alſo enjoyed the 


inſtruction of that worthy man in many very 


important matters. From theſe private lectures 
I derived much more advantage than from the 


public ones, fince they were devoted ſolely to 
forming my taſte and morals. By them I learned 


thoroughly to know and value the excellent 


| heart, and amiaVle domeſtic virtues of my in- 


ſtructor, and from valuing was inſenfibly led to 
imitate them. Daily did my affectionate eſteem 
for him increaſe, although he was ſometimes 
pretty, ſevere with me. I cannot here forbear 
relating an anecdote, partly becauſe it ſhews his 
ſtrong propenſity to ſatire even in the puniſh- 
ment of thoſe under his tuition, and partly be- 
cauſe I think that the more I ſpeak of Muſæus, 


the more entertaining and valuable I ſhall make 


my ſketch, 


I had 


een ryan np - 
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1 had been guilty of ſome boyiſh piece of mil. 
chief, I do not now recolle& what, and my mo- 


ther, who ſhrunk from puniſhing me herſelf, gave 
me an Uriah's letter to Muſæus, requeſting that 


he would inflict on me ſuch correction as he 


judged proportionate to the offence. He read 
the letter, repreſented my tranſgreſſion to me 
very calmly, though very forcibly, and then or- 
dered a ſtick to be brought from the wood-houſe. 
The ſtick was brought—it was a willow ſtaff 
which had grown ſomewhat crooked. He look- 


ed at it with a ſmile, took me by the arm, gave 
me ſeveral ſmart ſtrokes over the back and 
ſhoulders, and then very coolly, and with an air 


of the utmoſt politeneſs, begged my pardon for 
having uſed a crooked weapon. 


This piece of banter wounded me much more 
deeply than the ſevereſt chaſtiſement. I never 
forgot it, and reminding him of the circumſtance 
ſome years after, we laughed at it together very 
heartily. I muſt however 8 Muſzus 
himſelf acknowledged the ſame thing, that this 


is a very improper mode of Seien for any 


tutor to practiſe. Nothing is ſo exaſperating 
to the young mind as ſarcaſm, nor does any thing 
weaken the force of chaſtiſement like its being 


accompanied with inſult. For myſelf I muſt. 
_ confeſs, that my boſom was tor many weeks im- 
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preſſed with a ſtrong feeling of reſentment at- 
this humiliation, nor perhaps had it eaſily been 
got over, had I not been ſo long accuſtomed- 


to love and reſpe& Muſæus, that I ſcarcely knew 


how to regard him with other ſenſations; and a 
few words of encouragement to my talents, which 
from his mouth I always conſidered as invaluable, 
ſhortly after finally ſealed his pardon. 


While I was in the ſecond claſs, I made ano- 
ther effort at dramatic writing. I ſelected Cata- 
line's Conſpiracy as my ſubject, and compoſed on 


it a tragedy of five acts, which filled. at leaſt half 


a quire of paper. When it was finiſhed, I ap- 
plied to a ſchool-fellow of the name of Hügel, 
who was grown up, and was conſidered by the 
whole claſs as a great genius, with profound 
humility requeſting him to read my production, 
and ſubjoin his remarks upon it at the end. 
This he did, and paſſed his ſentence in the follow- 
ing words: © Very well, only a man cannot 
* addreſs one whom he calls my Lord, as 
<« nhoun* 27: | 


In. a moment the reſpect I bad entertain- 
ed for this ſublime genius, as he was called, 


* To addreſs a perſon of rank in Germany as THow is con- 
ſidered as a very flagrant violation of propriety. The proper 
mode of addreſs is in the third perſon ꝓlural. TRANSLATOR. 
þ "0 2 vaniſhed, 
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vaniſhed, and was degraded into compaſſion. 
From the pieces I had feen performed, founded 


upon Grecian and Roman ſtories, | knew per- 


fectly well that it was not only admiſſible, but 
even cuſtomary, among thoſe nations to addreſs all 
perſons, how exalted foever their ſtations, in the 
ſtyle T had uſed, and I therefore ſettled the matter 
to my own entire ſatisfaction, that ſince the great 
Hügel could not find any other fault with my 


| tragedy, it was conſequently faultleſs. Had Eck- 


hof been then at Weimar, I verily believe my 


vanity had even led me with great humility 


to offer him the piece for repreſentation, and 


| humbly to requeſt that he would himſelf under: | 


take the part of Cicero. 


My hnppiet efforts were commonly ſmall 
poems, in which feeling was the predominant 
feature, and even now I recolle& with a ſoft and 
foothing pleaſure, ſome verſes I once made upon 
my excellent mother's birth-dav. Our muſic- 
maſter ſet them, my ſiſter was to ſing them to her 
harpſichord, I accompanying her with my flute, 


and our maſter with the baſs. All this was ar- 
ranged, the performance rehearſed in private, 
and on the morning of the appointed day we 


ſurpriſed my mother with our little cantata. 


Happy the man who can boaſt like ſcenes of love 
and innocence ſtored up in his memory! They 
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are medicines preſerved in a ſmall cheſt which 
may remain long unopened, but when the foul 
is in a ſtate of ſuffering, we apply to the precious 
drops, and find them a ſalutary balſam. _ 


In that tender age when the mind, like a young 
tree, bends with every blaſt, whatever it produces 
is mere imitation. I am convinced indeed, that 


original ideas are ſcarcely to be expected from 


any man before he arriyes at the age of maturity. 
For myſelf I can ſafely ſay, that all the produc- 
tions of my carly years were compoſed on hints 
taken from others, commonly irom the laſt thing 


I had read. 


At that time the dramas of Brandes were in 
conſiderable repute, for amid the barren waſte 
of our dramatic literature it was conſoling to 
meet with a ſingle flower, even though no more 


| than a pale violet. I wrote a comedy, which 


I called, Al Well that Ends Mell, and which, 
unleſs I deceive myſelf, ſtrongly, reſembled the 


Count von Olſbach. Madame Wattel, one of 


my principal characters, was formed on the 


: exact model of Madame Wandel. Goethe. was 


then a frequent viſitor at our houſe. He heard 


of my comedy, and was ſo condeſcending, or ſo 


polite, as to deſire to read it. This gave my 
mother infinite delight, and n the pleaſing 
her 


. 
| 
| 
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her was his principal view in making the requeſt. 
Never have I ſince heard or ſeen any thing of 


it, but it muſt have been no ſmall tax upon his 
patience if he ever waſted any time in reading it. 


This extraordinary man was however always 


extremely kind to me in my boyiſh years. He 


uſed to permit me to make ſnares for birds in 


his garden, as I was a no leſs ardent ſportſman 


than poet. When I went thither by fix in the 
morning, or indeed ſometimes carlier, to ſee 
whether I had caught a fieldfare or a redbreaſt, 
he' would come and talk to me with great 


affability, and exhort me to diligence in my 
ſtudies. He perhaps has long ago forgotten ſo 


trifling a circumſtance, but I can never forget 
it, ſince every word that fell from his lips was, 


in my opinion, deſerving of the deepeſt attention, 


and made a much ſtronger impreſſion upon me 


than all the common place admonitions of the mplſs 


of my ſchool- preceptors. 


Goethe had at that time juſt written his charm- 
ing little dramatic piece, The Brethren. Tt was 
performed at a private theatre at Weimar, he 


himſelf playing William, and my fiſter, Mariana, 


while to me—yes, to me, was allotted the im- 
portant part of the Poſtillion. My readers may 


. nine with what exultation I trod the 


f lage, 
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tage, for the firſt time; before the mighty public 

itſelf, I enquired of every body I ſaw, whether 

or not I had done juſtice to my character ?—The 
ungrateful wretches! they ſcarcely remembered 
the appearance of ſuch an inſignificant being as 

the Poſtillion. | 


9 
_ 


It was about that period that I firſt read 
Goethe's Werther. I cannot find words to 
Pan the overpqwering emotions excited in 
my ſoul by this wonderful, philoſophical romance. 
From that moment I conceived ſo enthuſiaſtic 
an attachment to its author, that at his requeſt 
I would even readily have run my hands into the 
fire to ſeek for his loſt ſhoe-buckle. 
Another poet, whoſe works are replete with 
| paſſion and animation, was alſo our frequent 
gueſt. This was Klinger. To a fine-and manly 
figure, he united a certain honeſty and ardour 
of temper that charmed me irreſiftibly. With 
him and Muſzus I once made a pedeſtrian æx- 
curfion to Gotha, to which I always recur with 
the greateſt pleaſure. This early and conſtant 
2 intercourſe with ſuch illuſtrious characters afford- 
ed opportunities for cultivating what talents I 
poſſeſſed, of which I ſhould have been highly 
1 culpable not to have availed myſelf, for giving 
= them all the poliſh the foundation would admit. 
= "Jy 
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They were advantages indeed of which few 
young authors can ever boaſt: 


I was now removed into the higheſt claſs, 
in which the deceaſed Heinſe firſt inſpired me 
with a taſte for the Latin language. In the 
other claſſes I had regarded the acquiſition of 
this branch of learning as ſo much an affair of 
mere mechaniſm, that it was impoſſible it ſhould _ 
communicate any pleaſure to the mind. B 
in their leiſure hours Heinſe uſed to read "4 
with the pupils, and in ſo maſterly a manner, 
that no particle of the true attic poignancy was 
| Joſt. This alone, of all our ſtudies - in the firſt 
claſs, afforded me any entertainment. The miſer- 
able logic we learned from an old ſcholaſtic, 
the dull lectures on Zopf's dry Univerſal Hiſtory, 
and many other things taught in the ſchool-hours, 
gave me ſuch an inveterate nauſea, that I ſcarcely 
did any thing all the time but ſlily read romances 
beventh. my cloak. 


At length the day arrived in which I was to be- 
come » Auen of the great Academy at Jena. 
I was indeed ſcarcely fixteen years old when 
removed thither. For a while I was only. a half 
. ſcholar, ſince I'did not attend at the college-meals. 
The ſtudy of the dead and living languages was 
my principal object during the firſt year. The 

| high 
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high idea of the Latin tongue which I had con- 
ceived on becoming acquainted with Terence, 
was conſiderably increaſed as I proceeded in my 


' ſtudies at Jena. Weideberg, at that time one 


of the aſſiſtants there, but now profeſſor at Helm- 
ſtadt, read lectures in Horace for an hour im- 


meſdiately after dinner. I cannot ſay that this 
time was ſelected with particular judgment, ſince, 


in the ſummer months eſpecially, nothing leſs 


than the high entertainment we received from 


the lecturesicould have prevented our frequently 
taking a nap. Weideberg entered with true 
philofophical taſte into the ſpirit of the poet, 
and ſeparated with the niceſt diſcrimination the 
beauty of the thoughts from that of the diction. 


With the French language 1 had been a dab- 


bler from my childhood, but in Jena I made great 


proficiency in it. Boulet, the worthy old Boulet, 


was no common teacher of languages. Perfectly 


acquainted with the beſt authors of his century, 
from which he always extracted the fineſt paſ- 


ſages, no one knew ſo well as himſelf how to in- 


troduce them in an appropriate manner. He had 
beſides a moſt admirable talent at ſeaſoning his in- 
ſtructions with wit and humour, and the happy turn 
of his thoughts was inexhauſtible. My decided pre- 


ferencefor the French language and Frenchauthors 


was acquired entirely from him. For, however 
I, E ſtrange 
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firange the confeſſion may appear fiom one who 
is not only himſelf a German, but even a German 
writer; yet J muſt own, that in the department 
of the Belles-Lettres, and particularly in the eaſy 
and conciſe manner in which their hiſtorical and 
philoſophical works are written, I think we are 
far behind the French. This perhaps is princi- 
Pally to be aſcribed to the heavineſs and e 
of our ene, 
a 4 
1 now extremely phobable, that 
their revolution may make ſuch a ſtagnation in 
literature, that time may be allowed us to get the 
ſtart of them even in theſe departments, and that 
before France ſhall again produce ſuch hiſtorians 
and philoſophers as have been nurtured in her 
boſom, we may boaſt more than one Schiller in 
the former line, more than one Garve in the 
latter. Italian I learned of Signor Valenti, and 
under his tuition firſt became acquainted with 
Arioſto. 


Nor did my love for the drama remain en- 
tirely without gratification at Jena. At the 
time of my arrival I found a private. theatre 
juſt inſtituted among the ſtudents there, and it 
very naturally became a primary obje& of my 
effort to procure admithon as a member of it. 
The young ladies of the Academies always 

2 declined 
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declined , performing among us at this theatre. 
In this I muſt confeſs that I think they were 
right, though the neceſſity that hence aroſe of 
dreſſing young lads in women's elothes, was very 
diſadvantageous to the performance. Notwith- 
ſtanding they might be yet without beards, 
and ſcarcely have attained to the manly coun- 
tenance, it was impoſſible but that they muſt 
make very awkward figures in this change 
of garment and character. On account of my 
youth, women's characters were frequently al- 
lotted to me, and I cannot now recollect with- 
out laughing, having been dreſſed in a large 
hoop to play Madame von Schmerling, in Groſſ- 
mann's, Not more than Six Diſhes. Many a 
ſwain have I had kneeling at my feet, as I ſup- 


ported the character of many a young and tender 
damſel. | 


_ Beſides all my other purſuits; I ſtill coritinued 

to forge rhymes, which I dignified with the name 
of poetry, and it ſo happened that within the 
firſt twelve months of my academical career, [ 
met both with encouragement and humiliation 
in the progreſs of my Parnaſſian flights. The 
latter aroſe from my propenſity to imitation not 
| 1 "oy deat 


Having for ſome time Cooled myſelf cloſely 
to ſtudying Wieland's ſtyle of poetry, I began 
E2 to 
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to think that ſince his verſes were fo ſmooth and 


eaſy to read, they muſt conſequently. be very 


eaſy to compoſe. I therefore wrote 4 Winter's 
Tale in two days, tranferibed it over fair on the 


third, and on the fourth diſpatched it by the poſt 
to Wieland, with an oftentatiouſly modeſt letter, 


ſoliciting with great confidence a place for my 
offspring 1 in the German Mercury. 


It may eaſily 10 ſuppoſed that Wieland had 


concerns upon his hands of much greater im- 


portance than the anſwering of my letter. I 


was not indeed perfectly ſatisfied at its remain; 


ing unanſwered, but was, however, willing to 
pardon this negligence, provided I ſhould fee my 
production in print; a ſatisfaction J had not the 
ſmalleſt doubt of receiving. Every month there- 
fore I expected the appearance of the Mercury, 
with exceſs of impatience, and eagerly, ran over 
the liſt of its contents, aſſured of finding my 
Winter's Tale. In the firſt month I conſoled 


myſelf for my diſappointed hopes, by the con- 
viction that Wieland had only poſtponed the 3 


infertion of my production from a ſuper-abun- 
dance of materials. But when, firſt a quarter, 
then half a year, paſſed on, and ſtill no tale 
appeared, I was vain. and abſurd enough to 
perſuade myſelf for a moment, that Wieland 
through envy wiſhed to ſuppreſs my growing 
talents. 


Fa 


34 


_ 
_ 
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I do not attempt to veil my weakneſs. I hold 
ye up a mirror, ye poetaſters, in which to view 
yourſelves Two years after, when my reaſon 
was ſomewhat more matured, I ſent Wieland 
another poem, called Ra/pk and Guido, accom- 
panied by a really modeſt anonymous letter. 
My humility was then rewarded by the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing my offspring infartod in the very 
next mne 


Si as | hinted above, at the ſame time that 
my pride was ſo mortified with regard to my 
Winter's Tale, another circumſtance happened, 
which gave me great encouragement, and almoſt 
effaced the chagrin of my diſappointment in the 
former inſtance. A ſtudent of the name of 
Gether was drowned bathing in the Saale, and 
the extreme affliction into which his intimate 
friend Schuettdorf was plunged by his untimely 
fate, excited univerſal compaſſion. Without 
being acquainted with either of the parties, I 
wrote ſome verſes upon this affecting ſubject, 
which were printed by Schuettdorf himſelf, and 
ſet to muſic by a compoſer of great mo of the 
name of Reinhard, | 

Of three poems occaſioned by this melancholy 
cataſtrophe, I was flattered with the aſſurance 
that mine was indiſputably the beſt. This pre- 

| ference, 
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ference, united with the inexpreſhble pleaſure 


derived from ſeeing myſelf for the firſt time in 


print, was quite ſufficient to expunge all humi- 
hating recollections, and I became more n 
devoted to thę muſes 1 ever. 


The fir year of my 5 5 at Jena was juſt 


expired, when my ſiſter married and ſettled at 
Duiſburg upon the Rhine. From affection to her, 
and that ſhe might not be immediately ſeparated 


from all her friends and relations, I accompanied 


her home, promiſing at the ſame time to ſpend 


a year at this duodecimo univerfity. The jour- 


ney to Duiſburg furniſhed my. imagination with a 
great variety of new images, ſince, in the courſe 
of it, I ſaw the celebrated town of Caſſel, enriched 
by ſo many works of art, Frankfort an the Maine, 
and above all, the glorious ſcenery that nature 
preſents along the banks of the Rhine from the 
place where we entered our yacht till we arrived 
at Cologne. Whoever wiſhes to make an expe- 


riment upon himſelf, whether or not he has any 
turn for poetry, ' muſt take this journey, and 


if he do not in the courſe of it find the poetical 
vein irreſiſtibly burſt forth, he may give up the 
point at once, 


I cannot be here inſerting àa humorous 


anecdote that occurred in the courſe of our 
: pereg ri- 
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peregrinations. At Caſſel we happened ac- 


cidentally to lodge in the ſame hotel with Abbott 
the player, who had formerly been almoſt the 


god of my idolatry at Weimar, and who now 


carried on his profeſſion in the firſt- mentioned 
town. The reſpect I had then conceived for 
his perſon was not by any means extinguiſhed, 


and the moment I eſpied him at the able d fte, 


I was all attention, nor could think any more of 


eating or drinking. 


On that day Ariadne of Naxos was to be per- 
formed. He was talking of it at table, and 
regretting the ſmallneſs of his ſtage and ſcantineſs 
of the decorations; in ier he complained 


. heavily of the want of a ſun. But ſuddenly turn- 


ing to my ſiſter, who was ſcarcely leſs attentive 
to him than myſelf, this Theſeus, whoſe head was 
already © filycred. o'er with age,” ſaid, with all 


the gallantry of a knight-errant in the good old 


days of chivalry, © But if you, Madam, would 
be ſo obliging as to ſtand in the back ground, 


*, we ſhould have no occaſion for any other ſun.” 


It was enough. At ſo ridiculous a hyperbole 
my profound reſpe& vaniſhed in a moment as 
with the ſtroke of an enchanter's red. I looked 


at him earneſily, ſmiled, and returned to eating 
my dinner with an excellent appetite. 


One 
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One of my firſt anxieties at Duiſburg was to 
inſtitute a private theatre. I did not experience 
much difficulty in collecting together a number 
of young men, all perfectly ready to ſtrut their 
hours as kings, as heroes, as generals. A more i 
arduous taſk was to find a place fuited to our | 
repreſentations. This little town, as is very 
commonly the cafe with little towns, was en- 


+ veloped by a thick cloud of prejudices. The | 
few who poſſeſſed taſte had no room large 


enough to anſwer our purpoſe, and thoſe who 
had rooms would not ſuffer them to undergo 
ſuch profanation. 


In this diſtreſs, from whom will it be ſup- 
poſed we received aſſiſtance?— But that would 
never be gueſſed. It was even from the vener- 
able fathers of the convent of the Minorets. 
With the utmoſt, courteſy and politeneſs they 
offered us the uſe of their cloiſter, attended at 
our rehearſals, laughed at our jokes, and related 
with no ſmall pleaſure how they themſelves had 
formerly played ſcripture-ſtories. Indeed, truth 
obliges me to confeſs, that in general among 
the catholic ſſſepherds of ſouls, I have found 
leſs ecclefiaſtical bigotry, than among the paſ- 
tors of the Proteſtant Church. The moment that 
the benedicat tibi Dominus is pronounced over the 
latter, they ſeem to conſider themſelves as beings 

Ky N ot 
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of a Tuperior order; the former never forget that 
they are men; and if, in matters of faith, they are 
ſomewhat intolerant, they certainly pratiiſe much 
more forbearance towards the frailties of human 

nature. Hell is indeed equally their bugbear for 

frightening their deluded fellow- creatures, but 
with them there is ſtill ſome hope of eſcaping 
from it; whereas, with the Proteſtant, tis once 
there, and always there. In ſhort, whoever is 
condemned to fall into the hands of a prieſt, 
will ſtand a much better chance with a n 
than with a ſuperintendant. 


In the cloiſter of the kworews! Convent, to oak 
aſtoniſhment, the delight, and the ſcandal of the 
Duiſburg public, we performed the play of The 
Rivals. Since the creation of the world, never 
probably was the cloiſter of a convent ſo pro- 
faned; and whoever had ſeen ſuch a place. 
crowded with females dreſſed in their beſt attire, 
might well have aſked himſelf, «© Where am 
« I—ls this a dream, or am I really within mo- 
"a nr walls?” 


The moſt ridiculous part of the ſtory was, that 
for want of a ſufficient number of performers, I 
played two characters no leſs than Julia, and 

| the 
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the young ſquire Ackerland *. + Wherever theſe 
two. were to appear together, I providently 
made ſuch alterations as would adapt it to 
my pürpoſe; and in the Damſel's character 
I wore the dreſs of an Amazon, ſo con- 
trived, as that it could be changed in an inſtant 
when I was to make my appearance as the 
clowniſh Squire. After theſe and the like 
faſbions did I compel every er er to yaniſh 
_ _ theatrical rage. 


But nin, in niting e did not emit 
one ſpark of originality. A romance, which I 
began at Duiſburg, was the exact counterpart of 
Sofphiy's Journey from Memel 1% Saxony. No more 
than four ſheets of this were ever completed. 
Two other productions I did finiſh, but only to 
receive two new mortifications. The firſt was a 
comedy. called The Ring; or, Avarice is the Root 
of all Evil; founded, as uſual, upon an old and 
worn out ſtory. A young woman, ſuppoſed to 
be dead, was, by deſire of, her lover, buried 
with a valuable ring he had preſented to her, 
upon her finger, which, in the night, the ghoſtly 

* probably this was Sheridan's admirable comedy of the 
| Rivals, and a miſtake is here made in calling the character 


Ackerland inſtead of Acres. Ga perhaps the name may be al- 
tered 1 in the German tranſlation. TRANSLATOR. 
„ father 


e 
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father comes to take away, when ſhe awakes, to 
his no ſmall aſtoniſhment and confuſion. 


This piece I had the aſſurance to ſend to 
Schrader, who returned it with a very polite 
letter of rejection, which I received even at the 
moment that I was meditating in triumphant 


exultation on the vaſt honours that awaited me 


upon its performance. I railed unmereifully at 


Schrœder, for not underſtanding his own intereſt 


better; and, in the warmth of my indignation, 


quarrelled with the ungrateful dramatic muſe, 


whom ] reſolved to forſwear for ever. To con- 
ſole myſelf, I immediately wrote a romance of 


eight or ten ſheets, which, in my own opinion, 
was no way inferior to Werther. The ſtory was, 


indeed, much more horrible, ſince the hero 
threw himſelf from a rock, and was an in 


PIECES, 


hy Weigand, at Leipſick, was at that time prin- 


cipal acconcheur to all the faſhionable romances, 


and to him therefore was my offspring ſent for 


his deciſion upon its merits. For ſome time I 


haſtened anxiouſly twice in the week to the Poſt, 


in hopes of receiving tidings of my darling. At 
laſt came a letter, and a letter only, by which, 


it was plain that my manuſcript was not re- 


turned, and I inſtantly concluded for certain, 
F that 


* 
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mat it was already conſigned to the prefs. 
Think, then, with what humiliation and confu- 
ſion, on opening the letter, I read that Mr. Wei- 
gand was amply ſupplied with ſuch articles for 
ſeveral fairs to come, and that my manuſcript 
ſhould be at my ſervice, whenever I would have 
the OE to > Jo the FO” 87 


This "IF FE? was added. becuaſs; in full 
banden of the value of my merchandize, I 
had ſent the parcel unfranked, meaning the car- 
riage to be deducted from the profits of the 
work. He doubtleſs ſuppoſed, that here he 
had me ſecure, and that from paternal affection 
I ſhould readily pay whatever was neceſſaryß 
for the releaſe of my child. But he was 
terribly miſtaken. What? ſhould my hero not 
merely throw himſelf from a rock for nothing, 
but muſt I even pay for it? No: this was too 
much !—this was a -Kumiation not to be en- 


dured ! | | Th 


1 cannot deny, but that I kad book very glad 
to have my manuſcript again in my own poſſeſ- 
ſion, ſince I had no other copy. of it. Like a 
true genius, I had ſent it to ſeek its fortune as it 
was firſt written off, without a ſingle correction 
or emendation ; for I thought the public ſuffi- 
ciently honoured by OY any thing from my 

| pen, 
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pen, n no matter how hurried or incorrect the pro- 
duction — a ſpecies of arrogance and impertinence 


to which puerile authors are too much addicted. 


But 'tis well known, that we ſons of the Muſes 
are feldom overſtocked with money; and, add- 
ed therefore to my indignant feelings on the 


| ſubject, F thought it more prudent, with regard 


to my pocket, to leave the precious treaſure in 


pawn: and there, perhaps, it lies at this mo- 


ment,” unleſs Mr. Weigand, to indemnify him- 


ſelf as far as poſſible for the poſtage, may have 


fold it 'to the paſtry-cook for baking tarts. If 
ſuch has been its fate, I can. only regret that I 
have not partaken of the tarts myſelf. h 


In the year 1779, I returned to Jena, and 


applied myſelf with tolerable diligence to ſtudy- 


ing the law. The old H——, who entertained 
his audience with ribaldry ; the dry S —, who 
never in his life produced but two jokes, which 
he was continually repeating, and at which 
—_— laughed but himſelf ; the proſing taſteleſs 
; and the worthy, but uncouth, Sch——, 
were my preceptors. I attended lectures on 
hiſtory from Muller, who could not utter a pe- 
riod without introducing the words with under, 


no manner whether they had any buſineſs there 


or not. Logic and R I ſtudied with 
£72 Coun- 
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Counſellor Ulric.*, who had then no compe- 

titor in this department; and J continued to 
improve myſelf: in languages under Boulet and 

- Valenti. My leiſure hours were devoted heart BM 
| and ſou] to the private theatre. 1710 3 


About that tbe [ produced a tragedy, called 
Charlotte Frank, which, miſerable as it was, 
would probably in theſe days have drawn upon 3 
me the honour of perſecution. The ſtory was of 1 
a Prince, who in hunting, accidentally ſaw the 
daughter of a country-clergyman, and inſtantly 1 
fell in love with her. He contrived to carry her 
off; but ſhe being alſo beloved by another young 
man of a fiery and impetuous diſpoſition, the 
Prince was ultimately ſhot by the deſpairing 
lover. One of the characters was a ſort of 
Marinelli, a hanger-on of the Prince's, and in 
_ coſtume a very miſerable copy of a captain of MF 
huſſars. The country-clergyman was a no lefs 7 
miſerable imitation of Odoardo. A 


3 - [Fx 
. 


| . Be that as it may, I ſucceeded in perſuading | 
| | our company to perform my drama, and Wolt, 2 
11 the deceaſed r ſo obliging as 


* T his does not mean a counſellor, according, to the ales of 
the word in England, but an Aulic Counſellor, a mere title of 
honour conferred very laviſhly i in Germany.—TRrAagsSLAToB. ; 


t 


- "= 
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to compoſe a very fine Adagio for it. This was 


played while the hero of the piece was at his 
prayers, and was by far the beſt thing in the whole 


performance. I myſelf perſonated the Prince; 
but alas! when at laſt I ought to have been 


ſhot, the piſtol miſſed fire. Againſt this emer- 
gency, however, my murderer was prepared, 
as he had armed himſelf alſo with a dagger; but 
[ was ſo eager to die, that I fell at ſight of the 


piſtol before I had time to perceive the diſaſter. 
The hero, however, threw himſelf upon my 
prematurely dead body, and equally reſolved 
to kill, as I was to die, gave me ſeveral deſ- 
perate ſtabs with the dagger. The curtain 


dropped, and the audience were very ſparing 
of their applauſe. 


Soon after, I ventured upon a comedy, which 
I called Mives d- la mode. This ſucceeded much 


better than my tragedy ; and, if I am not miſ- 
taken, contained ſome ſtrokes of genuine comic 


humour. Several anecdotes of the town were 


covertly interſperſed in it, and theſe obtained the 


piece more applauſe than perhaps it deſerved. 


- This ſucceſs was but too grateful to ſarcaſtic 


youth, and fatally contributed towards confirm- 


ing me in an unfortunate propenſity I always 
had to ſatire. I have rarely, however, ſuffered 
myſelf 


— —— 
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myſelf to indulge in this ſpecies of writing , 
and I can truly ſay, that when I have, it has 
never been to gratify ſpleen or ill nature. Yet, 


ſince I arrived at years of maturity, it has been 
the cauſe of embittering many hours of my 


life. Satire is like the ſting of a bee, the 
ſtinger thinks no more of it after it be paſt, 


but he leaves his weapon behind, which ran- 


kles probably for ever r within the breaſt of the 
wounded perſon. 


Take warning then from me, ye, who are en- 


tering on the career · of authorſhip, and. ſhun 
this dangerous path. A malicious audience, it 
is true, will ſmile upon you on all ſides, while 
perhaps at the ſame moment they are aiming 
the heavieſt ſtrokes againſt you in ſecret. And 
ſhould this ſketch have the happy effect of de- 


terring but one perſon from falling into ſo delu- 
five a friare, I am eee trouble i is amply 


9 e 


I muſt not here omit mentioning a poetical 
club, inſtituted by myſelf and ſome of my friends ; 
from which, beſides its affording us many very 


pleaſant hours, we derived much real advan- 


tage. We met occaſionally to read together 
little pieces of our own production. Theſe 


were afterwards ſent round to all the members 
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for their ſeveral remarks, which were diſcuſſed 
at the next meeting. After ſome time, our 
inſtitution received a very great acceſſion from 
the Aulic Counſellor Schutz being prevailed 
upon to become our preſident. It may eaſily 
be ſuppoſed, how 'much the conſciouſneſs that 
our works were to paſs under the inſpection 
of ſo excellent a judge, ſtimulated our zeal. 
He was extremely candid to out defects, and 
ſet an example as a critic, which, ſorry am 1 to 
fay, the critical corps, at whoſe head he now 
ſtands, have not thought proper to follow. 


In my eighteenth year, I was admitted a mem- 
ber of the German ſociety at Jena, which [ then 
$ conſidered as a very high honour—an error I 
43 have long ſince retracted. Of the eſſays read in 
2 that aſſembly, I recolle& only one, which con- 
4 tained an elaborate defence of the Emperor Ju- 
lian. But I remember alſo, that even in thoſe 
days the ſilly tales invented by various ſects of 
I religioniſts, and the blood-thirſty rancour with 
which they perſecuted each @ther, excited my 
utmoſt-abhorrence. 


Some months, ſpent very pleaſantly during the 
1 ſummer, in frequent viſits to the garden of Clipp- 
AY ſtein, gave exiftence to a ſmall collee ion of 
poems, which, by means of my friend Muſæus, 
a = . . 
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were printed by W—— at E 3 cautioufly 


avoid mentioning either the title of the collec- 
tion, or the name of the publiſher, ſince the 


curioſity of ſome readers might be ſufficiently 


awakened to induce a with of bringing the babe 
once more into light, by which I am conſcious 


that I ſhould be no gainer. At that time, 
however, the publication gave me inexpreſſible 


ſatisfaction, and I eagerly ſearched every cata- 


logue that fell into my hands, in hopes of find- 


ing my beloved volume among the liſt. 


Whence comes it that we feel ſuch Gy 
ſenſations of delight on our admiſſion into 
the ſanctum ſanctorum of authorſhip? By what 
claim does the young author regard his firſt 
publication as a credential to the public? Does 


he conſider the art of embodying the effuſions 
of his imagination ſo as to render them vifi— 


ble to others, in the light of an acquired merit? 
Does he forget, that poets, equally with mecha- 
nics, have been born beneath a roof of ſtraw? 


That the organization of the frame, and the irri- | 


tability of the nerves, or the activity of their 


| juices, if juices they have, conſtitute the wonder- 


ful variety we behold in mental propenſities, 


or what is commonly called talent; conſequent- þ ? 


ly, that the art of writing poetry can be as 
little eſteemed a merit of his own acquiſition as 
corporeal ſtrength or beauty? 


In 


— 1 
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In onder to give a public proof that J was not 
trifling away my time ſolely with the belles- 
lettres, I cloſed my academical career at Jena, 
in my nineteenth year, with taking the character 


ol an opponent at a doctor's degree. Soon after, 


1 I returned to Weimar, where I ſtudied the Pan- 


Mlłuſes. 


rn 


2 deQts with extreme diligence, was examined by 


the principals in the law, and admitted as an ad- 
vocate. Here, while I was waiting for clients, 
I continued to be W a zealous client of the 


Two or three years before, a ſatirical ballad 


5 1 had eſcaped my pen, reflecting, perhaps unjuſti- 


fiably, upon the fair of Weimar. To atone for 


this tranſgreſhon was now my firſt object, 
and I ſung their beauties, and their virtues, in 


ſuch elaborate ſtrains as I hoped would entirely 


3 efface all unpleaſant redollections. My offence 


originated in the following circumſtance. 
A figure-dancer had been exhibiting his feats 


E | at Weimar, who had a ſingular art of diſplay- 
3 ing his fine Herculean form to the utmoſt poſ- 
2 ſible advantage, by the great variety of his 
attitudes, and the graceful movements of his 


8 0 body. Scandal ſoon began to be buſy in buzzing 


about the town, a report that he had made a 


deep impreſſion on the hearts of many of our 


F2 ladies. 


- 
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ladies. ö This rumour n my ears, a 
thought ſtruck me to make the ſtory, no mat- 


ter whether true or falſe, the ſubje& of a ridi- [1 


culous parody on Bürger's ballad of the Momen 
of Meinſberg; and I muſt own, that bre lapſe 
of ſixteen years, I ſtill conſider it as one of the 
| beſt pieces of humour I ever produced. But in 
proportion to its merit was its offence ; and the 
more credit it gained, ſo much more did it draw 
upon me the heavy indignation of every fe- 
male in the town. A certain Mr. B-—, who 
paſſed for a good poet, and valued himſelf not 
a little upon his poetical talents, took upon him- 
ſelf to be the ladies' champion, and did me the 
| honour of making me the ſubje& of another bal- 
lad, in which I was pretty ſeverely handled: a 
very proper chaſtiſement for caſting reflections 
upon the whole ſex, when perhaps not one de- 
 ferved cenſure, or even ridicule “. | 


The 


* Though the ſtory of the Women of Weinſderg is well 
known, 1t may not, perhaps, be unacceptable to the reader, to 
be preſented with Bürger's ballad upon the ſubject. It were 


to be wiſhed, that Kotzebue's parody could alſo be lud. | 3 


| nes. 


And tell me, then, where Weinſberg lies, 
It muſt be a bonny place, . | 
For the wives and maids once ſav'd the town, 
When the town was in piteous caſe. 
And ſhould I e'er be minded to woo, 
Io Weinſberg I a wooing would go. 


2 
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Iyhe ſummer after my return from Jena was 
one of the happieſt periods of my life, ſince I 

Eq then 


The Emperor Conrad once, we're told, 
Had ta'en umbrage with the town, 


2, And with horſe and foot all clad in ſteel, 
= In terrible force came down. 

N - With foot and horſe ſurrounded the walls, 

1 And battered them ſorely with bombs and balls. 
1 | And when, in ſpite of his fierce aſſail, 

1 The people withſtood his aim; 

3 While his boſom with direſt fury burn'd, 
- | He bade his herald proclaim, 
= That when the ill-fated town ſhould fall, 


The ſword ſhould extirpate one and all. 


= £ Twas fad to liſt to his threat'nings dire 
„Proclaim'd by the trumpet's ſound, 
| And diſmal fhrieks and groans were heard 

In the houſes and ſtreets around. 
T For ſcanty was now become their fare, 5 
And counſel, alas! was ſtill more rare. 


1 Oh woe! oh woe! on our hapleſs town ! 
3 On us is deep ſcath and woe! 
| And they ſang their Kyrie Eliſon, 
- FF: To deſtruction, alas! we go! 
1 Oh woe! oh woe! on our hapleſs town! 
: For ſoon its walls muſt be batter'd down! 
E But when man's reſources all are gone, 
1 When his plans and ſchemes have fail'd, 
 Toreſctte his life he oft has found, 
Have female fancies availd. . 
For prieſts and women, where'er we go, 


Are far the wilieſt things we know. 
| | | A maiden, 


70 


then firſt enjoyed the entire and confidential I 
friendſhip of the admirable Muſeus. 
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—— 


A maiden, betroth'd but yeſterday, 
Did her neighbours around her call, 
And hinted a plan to ſave the town, 
Which ſtraight was follow'd by all. 
And Lobeſan was the maiden's name, 
As high it ſtands recorded by fame, 


Then at midnight's ſtill and ſolemn hour, 
When the earth was moiſt with dew, 
The wives and maids, repair'd to the camp. 

For pardon and grace to ſue. 


And they knelt before the Emp'ror's feet, pp 


And they begged ſo ſoft, and begged ſo ſweet, 


Till leave they gain'd at the morning's dawn, 
With their treaſures to quit the place; 
But all that then remain'd in the town 
Should the ſword and fire eraſe. 
And fince no more their pray'rs could obtain, 
They backward hied to their homes again. 


But lo! when the dawn next morning broke, 


*T was a glorious ſight to ſee! 5 
The wives and the maidens all came forth 
Fach tott'ring with bended knee, 

Not beneath the weight of bag or ſack, . 
But of huſbands and brothers all pick-a-back. 


And now enrag'd, the courtiers ſought 
Their devices to counteract | 
But an Emperor, mighty Conrad, ſpake, 
His word muſt never retract, 
And bravo! bravo! the monarch he cried, 
May all our women act thus when tried. 


I have al- 
ready 
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ready related, in my ſketch of this worthy man's 


life, that we uſed to meet daily in his garden. 
We wrote, together at the ſame table, uſing the 
ſame ink-glaſs, and even now I ſeem to behold 
the pleaſant and. good-natured ſmile that illu- 
mined his countenance, the animation that 


| beamed from his eyes, when he was about to 
commit to writing ſome humorous idea that had 


ſtruck his fancy. He generally read over to me 
in the evening what he had written in the courſe 
of the day, though ſometimes this entertainment 
was deferred to the end of the week. Was it 
then ſurprizing, that as 1 had already endea- 
voured to imitate Wieland and Brandes, Goethe 


and Hermes, F ſhould now be ſtruck with a paſ- 


ſion for taking Muſæus as my model? 


* 


The town he pardon'd, and gave a feaſt, 
Such noble deeds to repay, 
And there was trumpet and kettle-drum, 
And ſinging and dancing gay. 
He gave a feaſt, the women to pleaſe, 
And all were invited of all degrees. 


Ah, tell me then where Weinſberg lies, 
It muſt be a bonny place; 
For the wives and maids once ſav'd the town, 
When the town was in piteous caſe. 
And ſhould I e'er be minded to woo, 
To Weinſberg I a wooing would go. 


* 


About 


| 
: 
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About that time, Wittekind of Eiſenach had 
formed a plan for publiſhing a miſcellaneous 


work, conſiſting of tales, poems, &c. which was 


intended to be very voluminous, and to which 


he had given ſome common-place title that J 


have now forgotten, I was invited by him to 


become an aſſiſtant in this publication; but t 


that I would not conſent, unleſs I had permiſ- 
ſion to give it a more attractive name. The 


publiſher made no difficulty of complying with 


my terms, and I accordingly baptized the child 
by the name of Ganymede for the Literary World. 
I wrote a preface for the firſt volume, and con- 
tributed towards it, J, a Hiftory in Fragments, 


into which I endeavoured to transfuſe Muſæus's 
original turn of thought and ſtyle: how well I 
| ſucceeded may eaſily be imagined. This was the 


firſt and laſt concern J had with Mr. Wittekind 
and his work; though, if I am not miſtaken, it 
is ſtill continued. By meeting with it ſometimes 
in looking over FS | am reminded of the 
ſins of my yours” Y 


My Gd production this ſummer was a col- 
lection of tales. Theſe were publiſhed by Dyck 
at Leipſick, and were honoured with being 
printed in a very elegant manner, He has ſince 
conferred another honour upon them wholly 
unexpected by me, and not quite ſo ſatisfac- 

tory, 
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tory, in republiſhing them without my know- 
ledge or conſent, conſiderably altered and en- 

larged. A few weeks ago, wiſhing to form a 
complete collection of my works, I ſent to Leip- 
ſick, among other things, for this inſignificant 
production. I opened it, and began reading; 
when, to my aſtoniſhment, I found there was a 
great deal of which I had not the ſlighteſt recol- 
lection. I could not imagine how it could happen, 
that I had ſo totally forgotten what was writ- 
ten by myſelf. I read on: but my ſurprize only 
Increaſed ; for ſtill what I was reading ſeemed in 
great meaſure new to me, till at length I was 
thoroughly convinced, that many things were 
introduced of which I was not the author. By 
degrees, memory aſſiſted me to ſeparate my own 
from foreign property ; and, .at the end of the 
retroſpe& I was equally convinced, that not only 
was I made reſponſible for no leſs than a hundred 
and fifty-three pages, not a word of which I had 
written, but alſo that much really of my own 
compoſition was omitted. | 


Let me not be ſuppoſed thus publicly to notice 
this circumſtance, from the ſilly vanity of conſi- 
dering what I did myſelf as of ſo ſuperior a na- 
ture, that it muſt neceſſarily be disfigured: by 
theſe additions and alterations, I will readily 
allow, on the contrary, that from the inferio- 

| rity 
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rity of my own part, it could only be confiderea as 
a foil to the reſt. But in what a light muſt I appear 
to the writers of the added pieces, ſhould my book 
ever fall accidentally into their hands, and they 
ſhould ſee their own children ſent into the world 
under my name? Muſt I not be juſtly conſidered as 
the moſt ſhameleſs and contemptible of all plagi. 
ariſts, or rather as a literary impoſtor? And what 
beſides, muſt Weiſſe, the Receiver of.the military 
| contributions, whom I have not the honour of 
| knowing even by ſight, think of ſeeing a poem 
addreſſed to him with the familiarity of an old 
acquaintance ? ps 


Finally, what ſhall we ſay to the publiſher 
himſelf? In the year 1780, when this work was 
firſt printed, he engaged, in caſe of its coming 
to a new edition, to pay me a fixed additional 
ſum by the ſheet for reviſing and correcting it; 
yet he has publiſhed this new and enlarged edi- 
tion even without my knowledge. The whole 
tranſaction is every way incomprehenſible, and is 
perhaps a circumſtance that never happened be- 
fore to a living author. After much reflection, 
I can find one only poſſible ſolution of it. A 
great part of the original edition of my tales, 
which certainly were not of a firſt rate kind, 
might perhaps remain as uſeleſs lumber upon the 

| pub⸗ 
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publitrer s hands, as might alſo be the caſe with 
ſome other work now conſolidated with mine. 
But ſince my name has become more known, 
and has acquired ſome degree of reputation, he 
thought the time was arrived for indemnifying 
himſelf for this double loſs, ſo, melting his two old 
ſhopkeepers together, has ſent them out to ſeek 
their fortune, as the work of the author now the 
moſt popular. As a mercantile ſpeculation, I 
muſt own this procedure to be ingenious, but 
I cannot Pandi a admire it as a matter of Pein 
ciple. 


Vet, in conſideration of the joyous day pur- 
chaſed with the money J received for the firſt 
publication of my tales, I pardon the ſubſequent 
offence. It was on my mother's birth-day, and 
to the laſt moment of my life I ſhall call up the 
recollection with tranſport. In a garden, deco- 
rated with garlands of flowers, part of which 
were formed into the initials of our names, I 
ſurprized her with a rural entertainment. In the 
' Preparations for this, the good Muſæus, who was 
always eager to promote ſuch innocent amuſe- 
ments, had buſied himſelf extremely; A ſtage 
was formed by live hedges, upon which a ſhort 
and affecting little drama was performed by 
ſome children; ſoft muſic played among the 


trees and ſhrubs, and in the evening the whole 
garden 
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garden was illuminated with coloured lamps. It 
was the happieſt day I ever experienced. Even 
note, the recollection brings tears into my eyes, 
ſince then I ſaw tears of tranſport ſtanding 
in thoſe of my mother. Tes! Dyck is par- 
doned ! 


The third child I brought forth in Muſzus's 
 ſummer-houſe, was a comedy in three acts, called 

The Triple Vow. Paſſages and ſingle ſcenes were 
not amiſs, It was written with the intention of 
being played at a private theatre at Weimar, 
after the Ducheſs's delivery, but unluckily only 
in caſe of her preſenting the world with a Prince; 
and as it was her royal pleaſure on this occaſion 
perverſely to produce a daughter, the perform- 
ance fell to the ground, nor has the piece ever 
appeared in —_ 


| | Beſides theſe productions, I wrote, about the 
ſame time, at the requeſt of a very worthy man 
who honoured me with his friendſhip, ſome criti- 
ciſms in a literary publication. If theſe bore 
the ſtamp of immature youth, at leaſt they were 
free from any ſymptoms of the ſhameleſs critical 
acumen dealt out fo liberally by maturer writers 
in the preſent days. 


In 
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In the Autumn of 1781, I went to Peterſburg*, 
The celebrated poet Lenz, .author of the New 
Menoza, was my predeceſſor in the office to 
which I was now appointed. He had excited 
much diſſatisfaction in his poſt, ſince, inſtead of 
attending regularly to the neceſſary public buſi- 


Z neſs, his attention was frequently diverted to a 


poem he was writing, for which there was no 
neceſſity at all. I reſolved, therefore, to take 


warning from his example, and avoiding the rock 
upon which he had fplit, to forego the Muſes 


entirely; but zatzuram ſi furcd exellas. An entire 
half year indeed elapſed, in which, adhering 
firmly to my reſolution, my ſuperiors could not 
entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion that a ſpark of poetry 
illumined my breaſt, or that my name had ever 
appeared in the catalogues for Leipfick fair. 
This reſerve, on the ſubject of my literary attain- 
ments, originated in obſervations I had myſelf 


It does not directly appear, either from Kotzebue's own 


writings, or elſewhere, in what capacity he now went to the 


Ruſſian capital. He certainly was for ſome years Preſident of 
the High College of Juſtice in the territory of Ehſtland, in the 
Ruſſian province of Livonia ; but, from what follows, it ſhould 


rather appear, that he did not enjoy this office till he went to 


reſide at Reval; conſequently, that his original appointment 
from the Ruſſian government was of a different nature. In- 
deed, he mentions himſelf, in a ſubſequent paſſage, as being 
under the celebrated General Bawr, which corroborates the 
opinion that he had ſome other poſt before his preſidency. 

| | : TRANSLATOR, 


made; 
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made; by which I was convinced, that in the 


world at large, a being who underſtands nothing 
but how to make rhymes, is conſidered, and per- 


haps juſtly, as of very little account. 


An accidental occurrence, however, once more 


irreſiſtibly drew forth my vanity from under the 
charitable controul of reaſon. The great and 
excellent engineer, General-Bawr, paſſing through 


Riga, met by chance with the collection of tales 


already noticed. The name caught his imme- 
diate attention; he ſtarted, and enquiring par- 
ticulars reſpecting the author, learned to his no 
ſmall ſurprize that it was the ſame Kotzebue 


who then laboured, under him, at a very different 
ſpecies of employment. He purchaſed the book, 


brought it back with him to Peterſburg, and 
one day at table produced it unexpectedly. The 
colour that inſtantly roſe in my face betrayed 
me, and the applauſe I received on this occaſion 


blew the embers, ſtill ſmothering in my boſom, 
again into a blaze. | | 


By degrees I reſumed the delightfut occupa- 
tion of devoting my leiſure-hours, which indeed 


were but few, to my old literary purſuits. A 
German theatre had been for ſome little time 
eſtabliſhed at Peterſburg, but on a very indifferent 
footing. A lady, of the name of Teller, was the 

| | | only 


r 0 
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only one among the performers who poſſeſſed 
any real talents for the ſtage. The next in 
rank to her, for ability, was Fiala, a ſpecimen 


ſufficient to give an idea of their general medio- 


crity. The receipts of the houſe were very ſmall, 
and the whole inſtitution was on the point of 
falling to the ground, when the intriguing Fiala 
applied to General Bawr, intreating him, as a 


German, to take it under his protection, and to 


uſe his influence with the Tzarina for pro- 
curing its enrollment among her Imperial thea- 
tres. This was accordingly done, Bawr under- 
took the direction himſelf, and from that moment 
I was reſtored to my own element. 


I wrote a tragedy, in five acts, called Demetrius, 


 Tzar of Moſcow, taken from the well-known ſtory 


of the true or falſe. Demetrius, who, according 
to report, was murdered as a child at Uglitſch, 
but who afterwards appeared ſupported by the 
Poles, and dethroned the traitor Boris Godunow. 
The world needs not now to be informed, that the 


beft hiſtorians are divided upon the queſtion whe- 


ther or not this Demetrius was an impoſtor ? A 
ſtrong prejudice was at leaſt awakened in his 
favour, from the woman who was undoubted 
mother to the child ſuppoſed to have been 


1 | murdered, burſting into an agony of tears, in the 


midſt of a numerous afſembly of the people, at 


be- 
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beholding the adventurer, as he was called, and 
with the wildeſt effuſions of joy acknowledging 
him as her ſon. It is however, alas | but too cer- 
tain, that policy has often engaged even maternal 
tenderneſs in its intereſt, and thoſe tears might not 
improbably be artificially ſhed by Maria Feodo- 
 rowna, from hatred to the uſurper, and a deſire 
of revenging herſelf by contributing in any way 
to his downfal. Be this as it may, I did not 
like, in my capacity of tragedian, to produce an 
impoſtor as the hero of my piece, and accord- 
ingly I Wen his being really the dethroned - 


Trine. 


When my drama was completed, I read it to a 
ſmall but choſen circle. The then Pruſſian Am- 
baſſador at the Ruſſian court, and the Preſident of 
the Academy of Arts and Sciences at Peterſburg, | 
men of acknowledged and diſtinguiſhed taſte in. 
literature, were among my audience. The piece 
was approved, probably more from the indul- 
gence of my hearers than from its own merit. 
Such, at leaſt, is the impreſſion I now have 
upon the ſubject, as I ſhould. by no means 
venture at preſent to bring it upon the ſtage. 
General Bawr ordered it to be immediately per- 
formed, and very ſplendid dreſſes and decora- 
tions, after the old Ruſſian coſtume, were pre- 
pared for it. 


i 


nn As 
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As the Tzarina had conſigned the entire ma- 
nagement of the theatre to Bawr, he thought 
his own fiat ſufficient, and that it was unneceſ- 
fary to lay the manuſcript before the theatrical 
ceenſor. But this piece of negligence nearly 
proved the overthrow of all my tranſports. As 
the intended day of repreſentation approached, 
* and had been announced in the public prints, 
2 the Governor of the Police ſent one morning to 
2 the theatre, prohibiting the performance. Fiala, 
thunderſtruck, haſtened to General Bawr, and 
the General to the Governor, to aſſure him that 
Fr 3 my tragedy was perfectly inoffenſive. But 

4 this ſignified little. It appeared, that Peter the 
Breat had iſſued an Ukaſe, expreſsly declaring 
Demetrius an impoſtor; and this being ſtill in 
force, was more inconteſtible evidence againſt 
bim, than the tears of his mother were in his 
3 favour. In vain did I urge, that I was wholly- 
ignorant of the exiſtence of ſuch an Ukaſe: it 
was ſtillaſked how I dared, in the very face of an 
Imperial decree, to preſent. my hero to the Ps 
1 under the title of Tzar of Moſcow. 


Eſteem and conſideration for General Bawr, 
. - however, at length removed even this difficulty, 
| 7 and the Governor of the Police conſented to 
| | the repreſentation of my play, yet not without 


_ ercvioully ſending an officer to me with an in-/ 
F G junction 
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junction to make ſuch alterations, as that Deme 
trius ſhould be publicly unmaſked, and diſplayed 
before all the people in his true character of an 
impoſtor. Mortified to the laſt degree at the 
idea of thus mutiiating my offspring, I repre- 
| ſented to the officer that the piece might as wel! 
be thrown at once into the fire; but my remon- 
ſtrances were of no avail, he reſolutely inſiſted 
that this trifling alteration ſnould be made. My 


only reſource was in another application to th 


General, who once more ſtood my friend, and 
finally procured a compromiſe of the matter. 
The performance of the piece, as I had written 
it, was permitted, on condition, of my making, 
in my own perſon, a ſolemn declaration that | 
was firmly convinced of Demetrius' impoſture, 
and in repreſenting the matter otherwiſe in my 
play, had only been guilty of a poetical licence. 


All obſtacles being thus at laſt removed, 
my unfortunate tragedy was performed before 
a numerous audience, whoſe curioſity was con- 
ſiderably increaſed by ſo many demurs. It was 
received with an applauſe to which the forbear- 
ance generally practiſed towards youth could lone 
give me any pretenſion. 


Soon after I wrote a comedy, The Nun and the 
Chambermaid, that Proved extremely ſucceſsful, 
| \ though 
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though from a very different cauſe. The aboli- 
tion of Convents, in which Joſeph the Second 
was then deeply engaged, and the blockade of 
the Dutch fleet in the Texel by an Engliſh ſqua- 
dron, furniſhed materials for the plot, and much 
as theſe events attracted the public attention, 
a piece founded on them could ſcarcely fail to 
pleaſe. Added to this, it was beyond all com- 
pariſon better played than Demetrius. 


A ſhort time before, ſome author from Vienna, 


J know not his name, had written a comedy, 


which had the good fortune to pleaſe the 
Tzarina, and ſhe teſtified her approbation by 
making him a handſome preſent. I therefore 
expected that Count Cobentzel, the Imperial 
Ambaſſador at Peterſburgh, would have taken 
this opportunity of returning her Majeſty's com- 


pliment, nor did the idea originate ſolely in my 


own filly vanity, fince he had expreſſed a wiſh 
to be allowed a copy for the theatre at Vienna. 
This requeſt I thought would. not admit of any 
other conſtruction than ſuch an intended compli- 
ment, as the innate worth of the thing would by 
no means authoriſe it, and J therefore eagerly 
put into his hands the only copy I had reſerved 


for myſelf. But never to this moment have IL 


heard another word upon the ſubject. Perhaps 
my patron' s death, which happened n after, 
” 2 was 


* 
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| was the principal cauſe of this ſilence, ſince now 
the ſame publicity could not have attended any 


act of munificence ſhewn upon the occafion. In 


ſhort, one copy of my play was thus loft, and the 


prompter ſoon after running away with that 


belonging to the theatre, I was wholly and en- 


tirely deprived of the babe. This was undoubt- 
edly a matter of ſmall importance, and I only 


mention it leſt the manufeript ſhould fall into the 


hands of any of our gain-thirſty bookſellers, who 


might, unleſs warned againſt it, conſign it with- 
out mercy to his preſs. Should ſuch be the caſe, 


I here enter my olemn proteſt againſt its pub- 
lication. | 


I now engaged in an undertaking which proved 
of conſiderable utility, though attended with little 
trouble. Among the vaſt throng of periodical 
works that inundate Germany, a very ſmall num- 


ber then made their way to Peterſburgh, and 
even they were little read; indeed, to own the 


truth, a few numbers excepted, they contained 
little worth attention. What things did merit 
peruſal I therefore ſelected, and printed them 


monthly in a good ſized pamphlet. Several vo- 
lumes of this work, which, after my departure, 


was continued by another editor, have appeared, 
and been favourably received at Peterſburgh, as 


well as f in ſome of the provinces. In this work, 
beſides 
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beſides ſeveral unpubliſhed eſſays of my own, I 
inſerted ſome ſpecimens of The Sufferings of the 


-* Family of Ortenberg, a romance on which I was 


then employed. 


In the year 1782, ſome of my friends who had 
influence at court, had fixed their minds on 
eſtabliſhing me in a poſt, to which they thought 
it would prove a ſtrong recommendation in my 
favour, were I to write a volume of moral tales 
and fables for young princes, and dedicate it to 
the Grand Duke's Son. Never having felt with- 
in myſelf any propenſity to this ſpecies of poetry, 
] heſitated much about ſuch an undertaking, but 
ſince it was to ſerve as a vehicle for future pro- 


motion, ] at length reſolved to make the experi- 


ment, 


I immediately mentioned the idea to my pub- 
liſher at Peterſburgh, a worthy man, but wha 
not being a perſon of great talents himſelf, re- 
garded what little I poſſeſſed with a degree of 
enthuſiaſm. He engaged, without a moment's 
heſitation, not only to take my fables, but to 
publiſh them jn a very ſplendid manner, and had 
ſcarcely patience to wait for beginning to print, 
till I had properly corrected the firſt ſheets. He 
came to me daily, and at laſt almoſt ſeized upon 


the copy, and ſent it off to the preſs. The fables 


Were 
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were printed on the fineſt vellum paper, with a 


copper-plate to each, even though it did not ex- ' | | 
tend beyond one octavo page. Four ſheets were 
thus finiſhed off in the greateſt haſte, when he 
brought them to me with an air of extreme exul- 
tation; and indeed as to what concerned outward 


ſhew he had ſome reaſon to exult. 


But hats much was I ſhocked, when on care- 


fully examining their intrinſic worth, led perhaps 


to inveſtigate this the more minutely from the 


ſplendour of their external appearance, I could 


not but be ſenſible that not one roſe above me- 


diocrity | became immediately convinced that 


J had no talent for this ſpecies of writing, and 


I therefore reſolved. not to proſecute a plan by 
which I ſhould only expoſe myſelf; ſo, paying the 


publiſher all that he had laviſhed in theſe ex- 
penſive decorations, the work was conſigned to 


eternal oblivion. 


Oh ye | who have ſo often and ſo bitterly re- 


proached me with vanity, now behold I give you 
the lie. The re-purchaſe of my -fables coſt me 
many hundred roubles, but my ſelf-love never 


| breathed a ſingle ſigh over their deſtruction. 


I come now to the period of my life that 1 
paſſed at Reval. During the firſt ſummer of my 
| reſidenc⸗ 
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reſidence there, I ſpent the greateſt part of every 
day in the delicious ſhady walks belonging to the 
caſtle of Catherinenthal, and read more than 1 


; wrote. In the autumn 1 vilited for the firſt time 


the diſmal and dreary environs of Kiekel, abound- 
ing with foreſts and moraſſes. Yet, through the 
enchanting ſmiles of affection, and the genial 
warmth of friendſhip, even this miſerable country 
was transformed into a paradiſe. 


Ve worthy! ye excellent people among whom 


then lived! in your circle I learned that mortal 
man may be far happier in ſuch a ſpot, though 
ſurrounded by the growling of bears, and the 
howling of wolves, than in the midſt of poliſhed 
ſociety environed by the honied tongues of hy- 
pocrites and flatterers. Your foreſts were inha- 
bited by beaſts of prey, but calumny dwelt not 
in their dens; frogs and toads croaked in your 
moraſſes, but envy had not reared her altar in the 
midſt of them. The lime-trees indeed aſſumed 
not their lovely verdure till the ſpring was far 
advanced, and the roſes Were even more tardy in 
unfolding their ſweets, but innocence and joy 
were perennial plants in your gardens. The foil 


was ſparing of its fruits, but benevolence needs 


not abundance! A groſchen * is a rich preſent 


* A groſchen is a ſmall coin, worth about two-pence Engliſh 
money. —— TRANSLATOR. 
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when moiſtened with the tear of ſympathy, and. 
a louis d'or has no value without it. Oh fleet- | 
ing time! ſcatter, if thou wilt, the reſt of theſe 
pages to the winds of heaven, only let this one 
this on which I now inſcribe the beloved names 
of Frederick and Sophia Helena Roſe—let this 
one remain untouched! for thou wouldſt ſnatch 
it from the altar of virtue and affection, on which 
I place it as an offering of gratitude. 


Neither did the Parnaſhan maids refuſe t9 
embelliſh this foreſt. The two firſt dramas I ever 
wrote, which I conſider as poſſeſſing ſome degree 
of real merit, The Hermit of Formentera, and Ad:- 
aide of Mulfingen, were written at Kiekel. The 
former we played among ourſelves, and this 
private performance revived my paſſioh for the 
ſtage with even encreaſed violence. To that 
paſſion Reval was indebted for the inſtitution 
of an excellent private theatre, which produced 
both actors and actreſſes of no common talents “. 
It was opened with a comedy of mine, called 
Every Fool has his Cat. As a true German, I 
could not yet wholly ſhake off my propenſity to 
imitation, and this piece had much the ſame 
degree of reſemblance to Moliere's Avare, as a 
ſugar figure has to thoſe made in biſcuit at Drel- 


* Some account of this theatre 1s ſubjoined at the end of 
the volume. "TRANSLATOR. 
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den. For this reaſon I keep it ſnug in my drawer 
with a variety of other papers. 


I cannot now recolle& through what caſualty 
I firſt conceived the idea of writing the hiſtory of 
Henry the Lion, Duke of Brunſwick, a hero whoſe 


various, and, in many reſpects, romantic fate, 
always intereſted me extremely. On a journey 


which I took through a part of Germany, in the 
year 1785, among other places I viſited Wolfen- 
biittel and Hanover. With a view to my in- 


tended work, I carefully ſearched the libraries of 


thoſe places, rummaging over old chronicles and 


legends, for many weeks together, writing and 
re- writing, till at length I might venture to aſſert 


that I was in poſſeſſion of a very competent ſtore 
of materials for my undertaking. I had even 
gone ſo far, as abſolutely to have prepared ſome 
detached parts of the hiſtory, when two works 
appearing nearly together, the one hiſtorical, the 
other a ſort of romance, in both of which Duke 
Henry was one of the moſt conſpicuous perſon- 
ages, my plan was rely laid aſide. 

I now once more enliſted among the corps of 
journaliſts, by the publication of a monthly work 
for the benefit of the territory where I then re- 
ſided. To this J affixed the whimſical title, Fur 
the Mind and Heart. It was carried on for a 
year, 
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year, hut did not receive. ſufficient ſupport to 
encourage the proſecuting it farther. Some 


pieces written for this work are publiſhed in the 


four volumes of my miſcellaneous writings. 


Another, and much more important idea ſoon 
aſter, for awhile occupied my whole attention. 
I wanted to write an ample treatiſe upon 7he 
Honour and Difhonour, the Fame, both temporal ai 
PR 77 all Times and all Na ations, 


1 conkiles it as ſome merit ever to have pro- 


jected ſo grand a work, even though I found my 
powers not equal to the carrying it into execu- 
tion. The idea of it was, beſides, productive of 
real advantage to me in other reſpects. It ſerved 
to exerciſe my talents, to give me more juſt con- 
ceptions of my own powers, and was the occa- 


fion of my reading many a hiſtorical and philoſo- 


phical work, which perhaps otherwiſe had never 
engaged my attention. In ſhort, the collecting 
materials for it, was the ſource of abundant in- 
ſtruction to my mind. Never therefore ſhall ! 


repent the unwearied diligence with which this | 


idea was for awhile purſued, nor the numberleſs 
hours ſpent upon it. The only thing I repent is, 
that I was induced ſome time after to print, 
though not in its original form, a part of the 
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work, which treated O/ Nobility. But more on 


this ſubject hereafter. - 


In the autumn of 1787, I was firſt ſeized with 
an illneſs, which for ſeveral years held me ſuſ- 


3 pended between death, and what is perhaps ſtill 
more to be deprecated than death itſelf, the 


apprehenſion of ſinking into a confirmed melan- 


choly. It was during the height of this diſorder 


that I wrote Mziſanthropy and Repentance, and The 
Indians in England. Theſe two pieces were fin- 
iſhed in-the ſpace of not more than eight or nine 
weeks. Never, either before, or ſince, did I feel 
ſuch a rapid flow of ideas and imagery as during 
that period, and I believe it to be undeniable, 
that by ſome kinds of illneſs, particularly thoſe 
in which the irritation of the nerves is increaſed, 
the powers of the mind are abundantly elevated, 
as diſeaſed muſcles alone produce pearls. 


In the year 1789, I wrote The Virgin of the Sun, 
The Natural Son, and Brother Maurice the Humouriſt. 


L alſo proceeded in the collection of my miſcel- 


laneous writings. The little romance of The 
Dangerous 8 was another production of the 
ſame year. It was occaſioned by a friendly joke, 
and if many a hypocritical ſnoulder be ſhrugged, 
or many a hypocritical eye be rolled at it, it is yet 
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by no means contemptible, as the effuſion of a 


ſportive moment, 


Many very abſurd things have been faid and 


written upon the ſubje& of Mzſanthropy and Re- 


pentance. Among other accuſations brought 


_ againſt me, it has been urged that I have not 


adminiſtered ſtri&t poetical juſtice, in granting 
unqualified pardon to Eulalia, and reſtoring ſo 


great a criminal to her ſtation in ſociety and to 


every joy of life *, But no one ſeems to have 
conſidered the dreadful puniſhment ſhe has neceſ- 
ſarily incurred from the reflection upon her own 
miſconduct, or to have examined whether any 


pardon could releaſe her from thoſe reflections, 


and whether a woman with ſuch a mind, labour- 


ing under the preſſure of a ſullied conſcience, 


could ever be happy again. To Ziegler f alone 
| Ss | | + ia 


* Notwithſtandipg the objections that have been made to 
the morality of My/anthropy and Refentance, Kotzebue in his 


preface to The Natural Son, ſays, he has been well aſſured that 


this play was the means of reclaiming a wife who had eloped 
| from her huſband — TRANSLATOR, | 


+ From Kotzebue' s preface to The Noble FR it appears that 
Ziegler wrote a drama as a 
Reſfentance. Upon the ſubject of this continuation, Kotzebue 
ſays, © I have a ſincere value for the growing talents of this 
young poet, but I think the greateſt part of the miſery which 
& he meaſures out in ſuch abundance to my wedded pair, 
* originates 3 in his not removing them from their former 
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do theſe ideas appear at all to have ſuggeſted 


themſelves, yet his view of the ſubject is ex- 
tremely perverted, and by taking the unjuſtifiable 
liberty of recalling Eulalia's ſeducer again to life, 


he has wholly fruſtrated the moral in view. I 


therefore wrote The Noble Lie, from which, if I 
have again brought forward a woman deviating 


. 3 from chaſtity, a ſubject on which the impure 
Z imaginations of the critics delight to dwell, I am 


confident as fine a moral may be deduced as ever 
was preached .from the Papi or repreſented 


upon the ſtage. 


As an intereſting anecdote never can be ill- 
timed, I truſt I may be allowed here to introduce 


“place of abode, and fixing them in ſome remote and retired 


«& ſpot, far from the conveniences, but far alſo from the endleſs 


« ſtrifes and diſeords of ſociety. Ziegler had an undoubted 
“right, if he choſe it, to write a continuation of my drama, but 
„ ſurely he ought not to have recalled to life, men whom I had 
* purpoſely deſtroyed, and by this means annihilate one of the 
“ ſtrongeft motives for Meinau's pardoning his wife. A cir- 
« cumſtance of which no one ought to loſe ſight in judging 
* of my drama.” Kotzebue therefore in conſequence of hi, 


diſapprobation of the plan Ziegler followed, wrote Ide Noble 


Lie, in which he reſts Eulalia's unhappineſs ſolely upon ber 
own reflections. In this reſpe& the moral of the piece, as he 
himſelf obſerves, is highly to be approved. In another reſpe& 
it is not quite ſo unexceptionable. A LIE never can be NoBLE, 
but muſt neceſſarily degrade its framer, by whatever motives 


it may have been induced, and a man like Meinau could ſcarcely 


expect that ſo poor a device as he practiſed, would calm the 
felf-reproaches of a ſineere penitent.— TRANSLATOoR. 
| — | one, 
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one, related to me by a perſon of great cred» 
bility, and which, though I cannot undertake to 
pledge myſelf for its veracity, I have' reaſon to 
believe true. At the time when Miſanthrahy and 
Rehentauce was played very frequently at Vienna, 


the following ſquib was one morning found in the 


Emperor Joſeph the Second's audience- chamber. 
In this place is performed daily, Miſanthropy 
WITHOUT Refentance.” One of the ſevereſt, 
and I am inclined to think, one of the moſt un- 
deſerved ſarcaſms ever put forth againſt a | perſon 
in that exalted ſtation. 

At my return from Pyrmont, where I ſpent ſome 
time in the year 1790, I, unluckily for myſelf, 
dipped my pen in foreign gall, and wrote ſome 


| ſheets, of which I can truly ſay, that they were, 


alas! damned to too much renown. On theſe I 
have ſuſfciently explained myſelf in a periodical . 
publication; and can only now add, that I till 


retain the ſentiments I then delivered, and con- 


ſider every word there written as the pureſt 
truth. The worthy Zimmermann is now no 
more. It muſt not be ſaid, De mortuis nil nf 
bene, but de mortuis nil nif vere. I have no longer 
either good or evil to hope from him; and I may 
ſurely be believed, when I repeat from the ful- 


neſs of my heart, that he was an excellent man. 


Perhaps his eccentricities ſometimes led him 
aſtray, 


- — 
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aſtray, but even his weakneſſes were not thoſe 
of a common mind. I could here relate an 
anecdote of him that would excite the utmoſt 


' aſtoniſhment in the reader, and almoſt conſtrain 


him to fall down and worſhip the good man's 


aſhes. And it ſhould be related, were not the 


perſons implicated in it, and who alone could 
perfectly underſtand me, yet living. 


But enough. My enthuſiaſtic admiration of 
him was no crime, yet the noble ſpring was poi- 
ſoned by a foreign hand. I dipped my glaſs into 
it, and emptied the baleful contents myſelf !— 
Yes, III alone have been injured by that hate- 
ful adventure, and it is vet ſome ſatisfaction to 
my foul, that it cannot be deprived of this /o/amez 


miſernm. 


While I was myſelf preparing this ſcourge to 
embitter my whole life, the arm of fate was in a 
ſtill more fatal way awfully extended. over me. 
The beſt of wives was ſuddenly ſnatched from 
this earth, and polgnant anguiſh for her loſs 
drove me as a fugitive into the wide world. I 
fled to Paris, and remained for half a year amid 
the buſtle of that capital, without ſo much as 


giving a hint to our ambaſſador of my being 


there. But wearied, after a while, with living 


in the midſt of ſuch convulſions, I transferred my 


abode 
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abode to Mentz, which then enjoyed profound 
peace and tranquillity. Here I arranged for the 
preſs a detail of the heavy calamity I had ex- 
perienced, and of my conſequent wanderings, 
which was ſoon after publiſhed under the title of 
My Flight to Paris. 


ha On chi work, as uſual, an ample ſhare of 
abſurd and nonſenſical remarks have been made; 
in particular, it has been cenſured as an arti- 
ficial deſcription of falſe feelings. Upon the 
probable origin of this charge, ſo devoid of heart 
and foul, and which I feel to be utterly ground- 
leſs, I have reflected much, and I think it may 
be traced to the ſame ſource which produces in 
general ſo much moral excrement, to the ſelf-ſut- 
ficient vanity by which the maſs of mankind are 
always powerfully influenced. Underſtanding, 
and feeling, are things poſſeſſed by each individual 
only in the degree juſt ſufficient to ſatisfy himſell. 
| That another excels him in underſtanding, many 

a man will acknowledge without heſitation or 
reluctance, ſince this is commonly a matter too 
palpable to be eaſily denied, and he finds no dif- 
ficulty in conſoling himſelf with the idea, that he 
at leaſt poſſeſſes the ſame improveability of mind 
as the reſt of his ſpecies, while this allowed 
_ ſuperiority only ariſes from the advantages of edu- 
cation, or. of wy placed in a more fortunate 
ſituation 
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ſituation in life, an effect of chance that he can 


I readily pardon. But feeling being conſidered as 


a gift of nature, he cannot, without humiliation 
to himſelf, allow another to poſſeſs it in a ſuperior 


IF degree; conſequently, if he meet with any thing 


into which the contracted ſenſibility of his own 
heart will not permit him to enter, he calls the 
whole matter fiction, and ſatisfies his ſelf-love 
with a ſhrug of the ſhoulders. Perhaps I ought 


to have reflected upon theſe things ſooner, and 


reſtrained my feelings within my own boſom, nor 


ſuffered the 1mpetuous torrent to overflow its 


proper bounds. 


the genuineneſs of ſuch feelings from mere ma- 


9 lice. They are ſenſible, that the poignant afflic- 


tion of a huſband deprived of his heart's whole 
treaſure, muſt excite compaſſion and intereſt in 
every breaſt capable of ſympathy. Of theſe trea- 
ſures, their malignity would gladly rob him; and 
this can' only be done by proving that they are 
beſtowed without reaſon. Thence ariſe the 
malevolent criticiſms ſo liberally beſtowed on 
this book, which yet, Heaven knows! was dic- 
tated by real anguiſh of heart. This ſtamp it 
undeniably bears, and I call upon any the moſt 
ingenious fiftioniſt, to write in a ſimilar ſtyle, un- 
leſs placed in a fimilar fituation. But ſhould fate 
H WC 


| Another deſcription of men call in queſtion 
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ever plunge him into cireumſtances of like dif. | 
treſs, he will find that art has no ſhare in diCtating | 


the language employed to deſcribe his feelings. 


The critics, either in the Literary Intelligencer, 
or in the Univerſal German Library, as J write 

from memory, I cannot poſitively ſay which, 
have been guilty of an odious miſrepreſentation 
with refpe&t to one paſſage, which I cannot 
here forbear to notice. I have mentioned, as a 
ftriking circumſtance, that while I was at Paris, 


the taylor who came to take my meaſure for a 


ſuit of clothes, kept his hat on all the time he 
was with me; this, I obſerved, appeared, even in 
a free country, rather a piece of booriſhneſs, 
unleſs the man was a quaker. The critics, how- 
ever, can find nothing objeCtionable in the in- 
eident, but give the world to underſtand, that 
the Preſident, giving me that title with a marked 
fneer, only took offence with the taylor becauſe 
he conſidered him as failing in refpect for his 
_ dignity. I wiſh that any one who forms this 
judgment would favour me with reading the 
paſſage again ; and ſhould he find the leaſt reaſon 
to ſuppoſe my remark originated in ſuch puc- 
rile vanity, may I be condemned to read Nico- 
lai's Travels through“. But the critic himſelt 


* Nicolai is the publiſher of one of the periodical works 


mentioned above, IIe Univerſal German Library. 
| | FRANSLATOR. 


could 
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could not miſunderſtand me : let any one, there- 
fore, judge of what materials fuch a heart muſt 
be compoſed. 


This Preſidency, with which I have now been 
honoured for ten years, has indeed always been a 
ſtumbling block, and rock of offence to theſe 
ſame critics; though, in fact, it is a matter in 
which they can have no concern. I once, in 
ſome publication, from real modeſty, and pure 
love of truth, confeſſed that I did not con- 
ſider myſelf as a ſcholar. © How? no fcholar?” 


obſerved the critics, © and yet a Prefdent?” What 


will they not conſider as a crime? Had I aſ- 
ſerted that I was a ſcholar, the very ſame gentle- 
men had probably exclaimed, „See there the 
* yanity of the man! he thinks he muſt be a 


« ſcholar becauſe he is a preſident.“ 


Deeply impreſſed with the unbridled puerilities 


of which I had myſelf been an eye-witneſs among 
the Parifians—while I refided at Mentz, I wrote 


The Female Jacobin Club, a little piece that I can- 
not think deſtitute of real humour, though Hu- 


ber, who is of a directly oppoſite political creed 
with myſelf, has fallen upon it ſo unmercifully. 
Yet let me here avow, that I deteſt every ſpecies 
of tyranny no leſs heartily than does Huber 


himſelf, as 81 have er evinced in my Pi- 
* 2 | Hfopeice! | 
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zeenth. But I never can make myſelf the parti 


ſion to ſome correſpondence between us, when! 
uniformly found, that his letters were opened 
before they came into my hands. I complained 


into the matter, but could procure me no ſatis- 
trace out by what means it could happen that 


cCealed Jacobin was conferred upon me; but it 
appears to be my hard fate, that while Huber, 


eye. I could cite many extraordinary incidents 


| a law-ſuit, the event of which I intended to 
have communicated to the public; ſince, as it 


* 
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loſophical Picture of the Reign of Los the Four 
zan of any” faction. 


| The laſt-mentioned work 1 ſent in manuſcript 
to my publiſher at Straſbourg. This gave occa- 


of this to our miniſter at Mentz, who enquired 


faction: it was affirmed, that they came thither 
opened. Never to this day have I been able to 


the honour of being ſuſpected as a ſpy, or con- 
with his aſſociates, proſcribe me as the advo- 
cate of deſpotiſm, the rea] ſupporters of that 
monſter conſider me as a dangerous democrat, 


whom they cannot watch with too jealous an 


in corroboration of my poſition, if a man ahwajs 
dared to fay all that he can. 


While at Mentz, 1 was obliged to commence 


was inſtituted againſt a piratical publiſher, it was 
88 | | deep 
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deeply intereſting to every author, as well as to 


every honeſt man. When firſt I menaced this 


proſecution, my pirate was extremely inſolent, 


and in a manner defied me; but finding that I 


was very ſerious in the matter, he became equally 


crouching, and wrote me a moſt ſervile letter, to 


beg my compaſſion for a numerous family, who 
muſt be ruined, ſhould the proſecution be con- 
tinued. For their ſakes I pardoned him, and let 


the matter reſt, and for their ſakes alſo I now | 


forbear to mention his name and place of abode. 


During the ſame period, I wrote The Parrot, 
Sultan Fampum,. and The Knight of the Mirror. 
Sultan Wampum has, of all my pieces, been 
the leaſt ſucceſsful with the public ; and, to con- 
teſs the truth, it is but a moderate performance: 
I rehed much upon the muſic, having been 
accuſtomed: to ſee the wretched productions of 


a Schikaneder, a Vulpius, and others, extremely 
well received when recommended by the good 
genius of the compoſer. The Literary Inte/li- 


geucer, true to its ſpirit of contradiction, amuſes 
itſelf extremely with my calling Sultan Wam- 


pum a burleſque drama, and aſſerts it to be one 


of the moſt ſerious pieces I had ever written. 
Had I called it a drama myſelf, they wan have 
ridiculed it as a mere farce. 


The 
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| The Knight of the Mirror is a till inferior pro- 


duction. The plot, as I was very lately told, 


is taken from a romance by Vulpius. I ſo- 
lemnly proteſt, however, that if ſuch a work 


does exiſt, I never ſaw it. In the firit place, 
I never thought any thing written by that au- 


thor worth my attention; and, in the ſecond. 


place, I can account very ſatisfactorily for the 


manner in which I came by my ſtory. Walter, 
a muſician of great eminence, was deſirous of 
compoſing an opera of my writing, a with by 


which I conſidered myſelf as much honoured. 


] was perplexed to find a ſubject, when Chriſt, 
then an actor at Mentz, happening to come 
in, and hearing of my embarraſſment, related 
this fairy tale, which he probably had recently 
been reading. As I well knew how little was 


expected of the text in an opera, I thought it 
would anſwer iny purpoſe as well as any thing 


elſe, and within a fortnight from that time the 
Knight of the Mirror was finiſhed. Very wil- 
lingly will I reſign to Mr. Vulpius the honour of 
inventing the ſtory; and, if he wiſhes it, that alſo 
of having written the opera. 


I mentioned, at the commencement of this 


tketch, that I never but once in my life wrote a 


work at the inſtigation of other people. This 
was my Fragment upon Nobility. I could fay 
much 
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much upon this ſubject, but I dare not. If ir 
were known, and in time, perhaps it may be 
known, in what an equivocal ſituation I was 
placed by my perſeverance in certain opinions J 


had adopted, miſapprehended as they were, ſo 


that even my moſt confidential private correſpon- 
dence became dangerous to me: If it were known 


what encouragement I had to engage in this 
work, and from whom it was received—it would 


be conſidered in a very different point of view 
from that in which it now appears, and the wri- 


ter would be contemplated, not merely in the 


light of an author, but in that of a citizen and 


a father. 


Yet I cannot deny, that I have been guilty of 


ſome inſtances of improper complaiſance in it, 


and theſe the critics have not failed ſufficiently 
to expoſe. For one thing only was I unprepared, 
that this chaſtiſement ſhould be inflicted by a man 
whom I regarded as my ſteady friend, and whoſe 


friendſhip I think I had deſerved. This, I own, 


has been to me a bitter pill. It will eaſily be ima- 
gined, that [I refer to a work lately publiſhed upon 
Humanity. Had a general liſt of all living authors 
been laid before me, and I had been defired to 
ſele& from among them the writer of this work, 
its real author wouid have been almoſt the laſt 
upon whom my conjectures had fallen. This 


is 
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is one of thoſe many cruel deceptions J have ex- 
perienced in the courſe of my life, which, I can- 
not diſſemble it, have occaſioned me very ſevere 
| heart-aches, What are all the daggers aimed by 
the Literary Intelligencer in compariſon of one ſtab 
from the hand of a friend he loved, nen the | 
ſleeper from a pleaſing dream ? | 


Not leſs unexpected and agonizing to me than 
the ſtah to ſuch a ſleeper, was the ſtroke I re- 
ceived, when Huber, by the publication of his 
miſcellaneous writings, threw aſide the maſk of 
the critic. When J found that he, in whoſe 
company I had paſſed ſo many pleaſant hours— 
he, whoſe talents I had ſo much admired, and 
whoſe acquaintance I had ſo highly valued— 
he, who appeared 1o warmly attached to me— 
he, who, notwithſtanding the general indifference 
he ſhewed to my writings, had honoured my Vir. 
dein of the Sim fo far as to enrich it with an ad- 

' ditional ſcene, of ſuch merit, that I only wiſh I 
had been permitted to publiſh it—he, in a word, 
from whom I parted with a moſt cordial embrace 
that he was the man who had thruſt the dagger 
into my back. 


1 may be told, perhaps, that a great diſtinfion 
is to be made between the remarks of the cri- 
tic, and what paſſes in friendly intercourſe be- 


tween 
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tween two private acquaintance. But to me I 
know it would be impoſſible to endeavour to de- 
preciate a man in the eyes of the world, to whom 
in private I had made profeſſions of friend- 
ſhip and attachment. Good God! if public ap- 
plauſe muſt reſemble a beautiful woman, to win 

\whoſe ſmiles even a brother, perhaps, muſt ſeek a 
brother's deſtruction, it 1s no n of my wiſhes 
I renounce it for ever *. | 


But enodgh on this ſubject. —Let me proceed 
to correct a paſſage in the third volume of Forſ- | 
ter's Views. Speaking of the Engliſh Theatre, 
he ſays, © The. dramas of one KOTZEBUE | 
« would pleafe upon the Engliſh ſtage, with the | 
addition only of a few grains of ſalt.” “ | | 

| 


Strongly was I inclined on reading this paſſage, 
to offer the publiſher a wager that he could not 
produce it in Forſter's own hand-writing. Nor = 
could he poſſibly have been offended at my de- 
claring that I would accept of no minor proof of 

its authenticity. Such a ſuſpenſion of my belief 


* When I publiſh the ſecond part of this ſketch, I will en- 
deavour to throw ſome light upon the probable foundation of | 
this cyitigue of Huber's, It appears to me not wholly incredible, | j 
that ſpleen and ill-nature at the ſuperior ſucceſs of a rival dra- 
_ matift may lurk beneath his remarks, ſince it is certain, that the 
fate of his own dramatic productions has not been brilliant. 
AUTHOR. 
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is but a tribute due to the eſteem I entertain- 
ed for his deceaſed friend. Often have l con- 
ſulted Forſter on my writings, and his judgment 
was always given with a modeſty and humility 
peculiarly his own. It is true, that he has found 
things to cenſure in my dramas, but never did he 
appear to conſider them as wanting ſalt; and 
if I muſt chooſe between regarding this paſſage 
as an interpolation, or believing the worthy Forſ- 
ter to have been guilty of tergiverſation, I cer- 
tainly ſhall abide by the former opinion. 


Whatever I have written ſince, has been re- 
ceived in a very flattering manner by the public ; 
and, as was conſequently to be expected, with 
ſcarcely leſs contumely by the critics. I ſhall 
only here give a liſt of theſe works. | 


e Benyowſky; or, the: Conſpiracy ot 
Kamtchatka. 


| The Spaniards in Peru; ; or, the Death of 
Rolla. :: 


Poverty and Magnanimity, 


The Man of Forty Years old *. 


* This is a little piece in one act, taken from the ſame French 
_ giòce as the n Engliſh Farce of The Guardian. 


TR ANSLATOR. 


The 
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The Negro Slaves. 
The Madcap * 


The Count of Burgundy. 


The Force of Calumny. 
Falſe Shame, 
La Peyrouſe. 
The Youngeſt Offspring of my Fancy * 


Many of my dramas have received the 1 
guiſhed honour of being tranſlated into French, 


ſponds with the German Der Wildfang, the title given. to this 
comedy in the original, and ſignifying a man full of the tricks 
and frolics of youth. Madcap: conveys the idea more accurately 
than any other term, only that this is liable to the objection of 
being more generally applied to-a female than to a male. Yet 
the authority of Shakeſpeare may be cited for applying it to the 
latter ſex, 


*Twas where the madtah duke his uncle kept, 
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Where | is his fon, | 
The nimble.footed —_— Prince of Wales? 


TRANSLATOR. 


+ This is a collection of miſcellaneous pieces, whence the 


preſent ſketch of the Author's life is extracted. Six volumes 
have already been publiſhed at different periods, and it is 
generally underſtood that the work is to be continued occaſion- 
ally in the ſame way. —TRANSLATOR, 


N 1 Dutch, 


It is difficult to find a term in Englith that exactly corre. 
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Dutch, Daniſh, Poliſh, Ruſkunr; and even Italian. 
A new thorn in the ſides of the critics *. 


Not many days ago, I received a letter fron 
Moſcow, in which my correſpondent writes : 


« Your drama of The Natural Son has been played 


« here as often, and with no leſs applauſe, than 
« was The Marriage of Figaro at Paris. It is well 
8 tranſlated into Ruſſian.“ 


Is it not ſomewhät extraordinary, that at the 


ſame time, in ſo many different countries, the 
public ſnould manifeſt ſo perverted a taſte? That 
they ſhould find things worthy of patronage and 


applauſe, on which the Literary Intelligencer has 


been pleaſed to pronounce an irreyocable ſentence 
of damnation?—Þut hold! The inveſtigation of 


To this liſt of nations that have regarded Kotzebue's 


works with no flight degree of approbation, he might now 


add, and probably would add with a conſiderable degree of 
fatisiaQtion, the Engliſh, It certainly muſt be a genius of 
no common caſt, that can thus take the lead on ſo many 


of the theatres in Europe; and perhaps for delicate touches 


of nature, which ſpeak in the moſt forcible manner to every 
heart, Kotzebue may be pronounced almoſt unrivalled. If re- 


port may be depended upon, his reputation as a dramatic wri- 
ter was never higher on the gontinent than at the preſent mo- 
ment, and while Pizarro continues to draw crowded houſes 
at Drury-lane Theatre every night of its performance, on moſt 
of the principal theatres in Germany oy any but his 
pieces are now acted, —TRANSLATOR, | 
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0 curious a phænomenon ſhall be reſerved for the 
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ſequel of this work. 


For the preſent I have done with myſelf. 


Heaven grant that none of my readers may have 


yawned over this detail of my literary adven- 


tures! Should I be reproached with having 1n- 
truded a parcel of trifling inſignificant circum- 
ſtances upon the world—with having, as is ſaid 


of Marivaux, forifed nothings in a balance made of a 


| ſpider's web, I will not pretend to refute the 
charge. I ſhall only obſerve, that, according to 


my ideas, to thoſe who make the human heart 


their ſtudy, nothing can be unintereſting which 


contributes towards tracing the progreſs of its 
formation, nothing inſignificant which tends to 
ſhow by what proceſs a man comes to be what 
he is, be his talents many or few. Every one 
who ſhall purchaſe this book, knows beforehand 
what he is to expect. Theſe little volumes are 
the Offspring of my Fancy, conſequently muſt be 
compiled after my own humour, not after that 
of other people, unleſs I mean to falſify their 
title. 


The continuation of this Sketch, which I in- 
tend to publiſh at ſome future period, I muſt re- 
queſt all its readers to conſider as a defence 


extorted from me by my calumniators. So often 


have 


* 
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have I been dragged by the critics to the bar 
of their and my judges, tne public, that it would 
appear too much like treating thoſe judges with 
indifference at leaſt, if not with contempt, were 
I entirely to abſtain from anſwering their charges. 
In this view of the matter, I have ſome claim 
to pardon and indulgence. Yet let me aſſure 
that public to whom I appeal, that no endea- 
vours ſhall be omitted on my part, to enliven, as 
far as poſhble, ſo dry a ſubje&, by ſtrewing ſome 
flowers in the path, and that I will never loſe 
ſight of what Beaumarchais ſays with ſo much 
juſtice—* Has a man any claim, becauſe he is in 
g the right, to give his readers the vapours, and 
„make his judges yawn with enn? — Alas 
« their ſituation is already but too irkſome!” 


END OF THE LIFE. 


MY FLIGHT TO PARIS, 


E AUTUMN OF 1790. 


Her's it was, by God commanded, 
When with dire disease opprest, 

Still to calm my bosom's anguish, 
Still to sooth my soul to rest. 


BURGER. 
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The loſs of a wife whom I loved inexpreſ- 


PREFACE. 


DEAREST READER, 


DO not pretend to conſider this little 
work as likely to be uſeful, perhaps it 


may not be even entertaining. I write it to 


ſooth the anguiſh of my ſoul—l write it in 
the moſt wretched moments of my life. 


1 ſibly, drove me forth into the wide world. 


[ fled the place where my repoſe was buried 
for ever—whence angels had claimed a ſiſ- 


ter's preſence among themſelves. Ah! the 


place I could fly, but the image of my Fre- 
derica followed me every where, and only 
in death, when I ſhall preſs the original 
again to my boſom, will it forſake me. 


| 'Tis become a matter of indiſpentible 
neceſſity to my heart to be always talking 
. _ 
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or writing of her. The hope of allaying 
my anguiſh has placed the pen in my hand 
—but the form of my beloved wife hovers 


over the paper; I know not what I ſhall 


write, yet I ſee plainly it will be only of 
her. SO 


Pe, who have hearts capable of ſympa- 


thy !—Ye, who have ſometimes dropped a 
tear at the repreſentation of my dramas ! 
if ever I acquired merit in your eyes, re- 
ward it by weeping with me for my be- 
loved Frederica ! —Or at leaſt fpare your 
cenſures if you take this book into your 
hands, and perhaps do not find in it what 
you ſeek. Indulge me with writing of 
her !—ſpurn me not if even the remoteſt 
object ſtill brings me inſenſibly to her !— 
Heaven preſerve ye all from experiencing 
like affliction! yet if ever a ſimilar tate 

ſhould be yours, ye hall not intreat my 
compaſſion 1 in vain. 


Every huſband who at this moment ſtill 
poſſeſſes his beloved wife, who can till claſp 


her afeconately to his boſom, when hc 
reads 
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reads this and thanks God for the bleſſing 
yet ſpared him, I aſk not tears of him— 
yet even he may ſurely pity me I- But ye, 
whom a ſimilarity of fate draws nearer to 
me! ye, who have loſt a huſband or a wife, 
who are not yet forgotten, let us weep to- 


1 gether ! we are brethren! To ſuch I make 


no excuſe for writing a book ſolely for my- 
ſelf and a few ie a book to relieve a 
WII heart. 


I will at ſome time erect the faireſt mo- 
nument I can to my Frederica, but not 
here !—At preſent I am unequal to the taſk. 
When my mind is ſomewhat more compoſed 


1 will write the hiſtory of our love and of 


our marriage. What a moment will it be 
for ſuch a heart as her's when I draw aſide 
the veil that modeſty threw over all her 
virtues—Oh, ſhe was fo truly, ſo inexpreſſibly 
good, not from cold reaſoning, and prin- 
ciple, but from the overflowings of a warm 
and affectionate heart! Her n were 
always noble, for there was not a plane in 
her boſom that could harbour an ignoble 
thought. Her heart and hand were ever 

I: open 
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open to the relief of diſtreſs, ſhe gave freely, 
and always as one human being ſhould give 
to another, as though it had been to a brother 
or a ſiſter, | in 


It was only laſt ſpring that on the firſt of 


April I indulged myſelf in a joke, which 
ended in ſtill farther proving her benevolence. 
T1 wrote her an ill-ſpelt, illiterate letter, as 


from a poor widow living 1n a remote part 
of the town, with two half-naked children, 


and no bed to lie on, and who, having heard 


of her goodneſs, implored her aſſiſtance. The 


day was cold and windy, yet my Frederica 


ordered the carriage to be got ready imme- 


diately, and looking out ſome clothes and 
linen, ſet off for the place. I had run thither 
before; I ſaw the carriage coming, but as 


it drew up to a houſe in the ſuburbs, I began 
to be afraid my trick was diſcovered. Oh 


no ! ſhe only ſtopped to buy ſome rolls for 


the hungry children, and with theſe, her 
bundle of linen, and two roubles in ber 
hand, ſhe proceeded to the houſe pointed out, 
where I met her. She was leſs angry at 
my boyiſh levity, than concerned that ſhe 


Was 
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Was diſappointed of doing a good action. 


Yet in the eyes of God it was performed! 


Oh never will the firſt of April return 


without bringing tears into my eyes !—Aud 
this was only one inſtance out of ten thou- 
ſand Such a wife I have TG ſuch 
a wife J have loſt ! 


Von. my cheriſhed friends and acquaint- 
ance! You, to whom I have been able to 


write nothing but my wife is dead Io 


will receive this book with candour and 


kindneſs, ſince it will tell you what, and 
where I have been, ever ſince fate, while 


it ſpared my life, robbed me of all that 
made life valuable Alas! I once thought 


that I had loſt my greateſt treaſure when I 


loſt my health Oh how was I miſtaken ! 
Even in the horrible winter of 1788, when 


© - I laboured under ſuch ſevere bodily ſuffering, 


ſtill with my Frederica by my fide I taſted 


the ſoothing conſolation of .domeſtic joy, 


not to be purchaſed. by wealth or honours. 


For my fake ſhe renounced all company, 


all diverſions, and conſidered it as no facri- 
tice to confine herſelf entirely to my fick 
chamber. 


K. . RES 
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chamber. If then I was but for a few 
minutes free from anguiſh, how ſerene was 


my ſoul! how deeply did I feel that all 
other happineſs is poor and weak when 


compared with wedded happineſs ] One kit 


from my wife, one preſſure of her hand 
made even my moſt nauſeous. medicines 
{weet. 


Thus was ſhe my ſole ſupport, when I 


was loſt to every thing elſe, and now that 


could again have enjoyed life with her 


as formerly, now ſhe is no more !—But ſhe 


was perhaps only a protecting angel ſent to 
ſave me—her errand is accompliſhed, and 
the is returned to her bleft abode—yet ſhe 
{till hovers inviſibly over me !—we fhall one 
day be re-united !—Oh ſweet ſelf-flattery, 
forſake me not! in this hope alone can I find 


4 balfam for my wounds, 


I know not 7 what name to call theſ 
effuſions of my heart. This ſhould be a 
preface—but what reſemblance does it bear 
to a preface? No matter! it ſpeaks of Fre- 
derica and my boſom is relieved! 
| 2 „ It 
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It was my deſign to ſtate to thee, compaſ- 


ſionate reader, what thou wert to expect in 


this book. *Tis a tour to Paris, yet has it 
no reſemblance to the common maſs of 
tours, ſince I ſaw nothing but my loſt wife! 
—ſhe followed me every where !—ſhe then 


muſt be almoſt my ſole theme ! 


Yes, I was for awhile an inhabitant of 


Paris, but of Paris I know very little. The 


principal occurrences during my ſtay there, 
[ have noted down in the form of a journal. 
This employment has ſoothed my wounded 
mind, it has enabled me to ſhed tears, 
when my ſoul wanted ſuch relief. When I 


thought that beneficent ſource exhauſted, I fat 


down to write, and it flowed again. My 
object is attained ! my deſpair has ſubſided 
into a calm and gentle forrow ! J 


AUGUSTUS VON KOTZEBUE. 


Paris, 
Jan. I, 1791. 
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MY FLIGHT TO PARIS, 


TE AUTUMN OF 17. 


Win my ill ſtate of health drove me again 
to Pyrmont laſt ſummer, to drink of its 
falutary ſpring, my beloved wife, being then i in 5 1 
the fifth- month of her pregnancy, remained at 
home. Every letter I received from her, and we 
commonly exchanged three or four letters in the _ 
week, brought the moſt pleaſing accounts of her 
health, and the aſſurance that ſhe had. no wiſh 
but for my return. How ardently I participated 
in this wiſh may be eaſily imagined! I, there- 
fore, eagerly embraced the firſt moment when 
it was poſſible to eſcape from the medicinal 
yoke, and flew to her arms. This was in the 
beginning of September. 


Our firſt interview was at Gotha. She came 
thither to meet me. My tranſport at beholding 
7 7 | er, 
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her, our firſt embrace, the heart-felt joy with 


which I contemplated her blooming cheeks ma- 
nifeſting pure health and content, the animation 
that ſparkled from her eyes—how preſent are all 


theſe 1deas to my imagination! How does my 


fancy love to dwell upon the enchanting images 
Fain would my pen deſcribe them in equally 
glowing colours But words are unequal to the 
taſk! Yet every one who has a heart can ima- 
gine them all. 
Two months more paſſed on. I ſaw, with- 
out alarm, the moment approach when I was to 
be preſented with a new pledge of our love, 
ſince no reaſon for alarm then appeared. I did all 
that lay in my power to prevent danger : I per- 


| ſuaded my Frederica to take a walk with me al- 
moſt every day, in the beautiful park at Weimar, 


which was indeed her favourite reſort. How 


have we ſtrolled about there arm in arm, in ſweet 


converſation, building caſtles in the air, forming 
conjectures on the future, reviewing the paſt, and 
enjoying the preſent! Sometimes talking of our 
abſent friends, amuſing ourſelves with ſpecula- 
tions on what they might be about at that mo- 


ment, what, and when, they would write to us, 


or where, and when, we ſhould ſee them again. 


In 
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In the little hut made of the bark of trees, - or 
at the waterfall, or upon the hill, or by the three 
pillars, or where we look over the meadows in 


the valley as upon a ſtage—have we often ſtood 
or ſat, contemplating the varied beauties around 


us. Oh, may the ſweeteſt, the moſt refreſhing 
dew, fall upon ye every morning, ye trees and 


flowers, for you were witneſſes of my happineſs ! 


Ever mayeſt thou flouriſh and look gay, thou ver- 
dant turf, for thou haſt been preſſed by the foot- 
ſteps of my beloved wife! How would ſhe laugh 
when our William would ſometimes ſtand upon 
his head, and ſet the little dog barking with co- 
mic eagerneſs at ſo unuſual a ſight? Never, 
never, will a happier couple _ thy charms, 


thou lovely ſpot. 


Often, too, have we viſited Belvedere, and 
Tieffurth, country-feats near Weimar. There 
did we fit under a tree, and regale upon new 
milk, while my Frederica rejoiced at finding the 
weather ſtill ſo warm in the country, that although 
in the month of October, we could remain out in 
the air, whereas at home we were creeping to the 
fire. Theſe little excurſions were always ſo plea- 
fant to her, that in every the moſt minute inci- 


dent ſhe found a ſource of delight. 


About 
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About a month before her confinement, ſhe 
accompanied me to Leipſick fair. She was on 
that day uncommonly cheerful and animated, 
and at our return home aſſured me, that ſhe ne- 
ver in her life enjoyed any thing of the kind 
more highly. Oh, what greater delight can the 
world afford than to have contributed to the 
_ enjoyment of her whom we love | 


Thus, amid a conſtant reciprocation of pure 
and innocent happineſs, did the hours paſs on, 
till the moment approached of which neither of 
us entertained the Jeaſt apprehenſion. My Fre- 
derica had always enjoyed uninterrupted health, 
her only medicine was ſtrawberries, and never 
lince our abode at Weimar had the apothecary 
been enriched by her to the amount of a ſingle 
&reyer. : 


At length, on the eleventh of November, ſhe 
was ſafely and happily delivered of a daughter, 
For the firſt three days ſhe was remarkably well, 
was all life and animation, laughing and aſſuring 
us that a lying-in was a mere joke. Never, ſhe 
aid, had ſhe been ſo well; never, in the firſt 
three days, felt a like appetite, or like freedom 
from pain. In ſhort, every thing ſeemed to pro- 
miſe her ſpeedy recovery, and the little cloud 
which muſt at ſuch a period inevitably for a mo- 
| ; ment 
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blotted out, Alas! to whoſe feelings can I re- 
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ment darken the horizon, ſeemed entirely diſ- 


perſed. Such was her own opinion, as well as 


that of all around her. Ah! was there then 


on earth a mortal happier than I! The whole 


creation ſeemed mine, and I its ſovereign! Who 
could ſuppoſe that theſe were to be the. laſt 
happy days of my life? 


On the fourteenth ſhe was ſomewhat indiſ- 


poſed. We believed this to be a matter of no 
conſequence, only occaſioned by the milk, and 


were fatisfied nature relieves herſelf in various 
ways, On the fifteenth ſhe again appeared quite 
well. Still do I ſee her, when, after having ſpent 
a very uneaſy night with the idea of her indiſpo- 
ſition, at five o'clock in the morning I ſtole 


ſoftly into her chamber, and crept to the ſide of 


her bed, full of anxiety to learn ſome tidings 


of her. She ſtretched out her arms to me, and 


railing herſelf up, aſſured me that ſhe was then 


perfectly free from complaint. Oh bleſſed afſu- . 


rance ! once more my mind was in a ſtate of 


compoſure. I afterwards read to her a ſcene 
of a drama I was writing, for I always made 
her unſophiſticated feelings the teſt by which I 
proved the real merit or demerit of my works, 
What did not draw a tear from her eyes, 1 


fer 


- — 
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fer in future My tutelar genius has forfaker 


me my fire is extinguiſhed! — e 


She liſtened to me on this morning with her 


accuſtomed attention and pleaſure, ſhe gave her 
opinion upon the work as uſual, her mind never 


appeared more clear or acute. Never! Oh, ne- 


ver will the piece, of which this ſcene was a 
part, be finiſhed! I ſhould ſtart back with hor- 


ror, were the fatal pages ever again to fall into 


my hands ! The bare idea of adding another line 
to them gives me a feeling of criminality. I 
could not for all the treaſures this world affords, 


endure to hear that part repeated which I read 


to her. The recollection of her nod of approba- 


tion as I proceeded, would harrow up my ſoul! 


for, oh ! it was the laſt approving nod I ever can 
receive from her. 


On the ſixteenth, ſhe began to complain of 


exceſſive faintneſs, and from this day her ſituation | 


conſtantly grew more alarming. I became ex- 
tremely anxious about her, and called in the ad- 
vice of my old univerſity friend the chief phyſician 


| Hufeland, in aid of Mr. Buchholz, who had hi- 
therto been our ſole attendant. The diforder ra- 


pidly increaſed, her fever grew hourly higher, 


and ſhe was at times delirious. Three days, 
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which to me ſeemed like an eternity, thus paſſed 
on, when my anxiety became intolerable. 


On the twentieth, I haſtened early in the 
morning to Jena, to call in the aſſiſtance of the 
celebrated Dr. Starke, who was my intimate 
friend, and of whoſe medical ſkill I had the 
higheſt opinion. Thus I thought nothing would 
be neglected on my part to ſave a life ſo dear 
and this reflection has been my ſole ſource of 
conſolation in the midſt of my deſpair at her loſs. 
Heaven only knows what I ſuffered on this expe- 
dition. My fancy could not forbear to dwell 
on the moſt dreadful images which, though then 
merely ideal, were, alas! but too ſoon t to be rea- 
lized. 


My friend was ſo good as to return with me 
immediately, and I was back again at Weimar, 
accompanied by him, within five hours from my 
departure. He found my Frederica very ill, but 
pet did not think her caſe by any means hope- 
leſs, and I once more began to breathe freely. 
Cathartics and diaphoretics were adminiſtered. 
She was become from delirium very peeviſh and 
obſtinate, nor would take any thing but from my 
| hands, Oh, with what trembling hands did I 
reach her the glaſs with the medicine, but ſhe | 
| wile me when ſhe had taken it, and my foul 
could 
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could not but find ſome conſolation in this teſti- 
mony, that amid the frowardneſs of diſeaſe, and 


wanderings of diſtraction, her affection for me 


remained pure and undiminiſhed as ever. 


On this day, my drama of MMzfanthropy and 


Refentance was performed. I mention this cir- 
cumſtance only to introduce an anecdote, which, 


even amid the anguiſh I then endured, gave me 


a ſenſation of pleaſure. About eighty of the 
ſtudents at Jena came over to ſee the play. 
It was the uſual cuſtom of theſe young men, 

upon ſuch occaſions, after having attended the 


theatre, to have a jolly ſupper together ſome- 


where, and about midnight to return home, not 
without much noiſe, and hallooing and clapping, 
all which we uſed to hear in full perfection, as 
their route lay through the ſtreet where I lived. 
On this night alone, not a ſingle carriage or horſe 
paſſed my houſe, the whole party went quietly 


out of town by ſome other road, that they 


might not diſturb my ſuffering wife. I mentioned 
this circumſtance to her in the morning—ſhe 


ſeemed pleaſed with the attention, and I take this 


opportunity of publicly returning my grateful 
acknowledginent to the gentlemen far it. 


On the twenty-firſt -and twenty-ſecond, my 
Frederica continued much the ſame. I ſent an 
--  oxyrek- 
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expreſs both mornings to Dr. Starke, with an 
account of the ſituation of his patient. I ſcarcely 
ever quitted her bedſide, and experienced ſome 
ſatisfaction at finding that ſhe did not in general 
appear to have any apprehenſion of danger. 
Once only as I. embraced her, and laid my cheek 
to hers, not being able to reſtrain my tears, ſhe 
ſeemed for a moment to be ſtruck with a degree 
of anxious ſolicitude. This, however, ſoon va- 

niſhed again, as I wiped my eyes, and endeavour- 
cd to reſume a countenance of hope and ſere- 
nity. Indeed, her delirium was commonly fo 
ſtrong, that it was impothble for her to be len- 


{ble of her Cation: 


On the twenty-third, ſhe was eaſier and better. 
| This gave me very flattering hopes. I went to 
bed much more compoſed, and, for the firſt time 
ſince her illneſs, had ſome quiet ſleep. But the 
next morning, about halt paſt four, I was awak- 
cned by the maid, with the dreadful intelligence 
that her miſtreſs was much worſe. Oh God! 
with what horrible feelings did I ſpring out of 
bed, and haſten to her room! I found her ex- 
| tremdly uneaſy. She complained of exceſſive 
pain at her heart, in her breaſt, in her back, and 
particularly in her right fide about the lungs. 
She breathed very ſhort, and her cheeks were 


| extremely fluſhed. For ſome days, I had ob- 
| 'K | ſerved- 
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ſerved this ſymptom with great anxiety, but the 
day before had been much conſoled about it. 


I trembled fo that I could ſcarcely ſtand, for } 
thought her almoſt at her laſt hour, and kney 
not what was to be done. The nurſe and maid 
were the only people in the room with me. The 
latter I diſpatched to Mr. Buchholz, who was 
ſo good as to come immediately, and ſoon after 
came my mother and Madame Muſæus, the wi. 
dow of my excellent friend the profeffor. We 
rubbed the body of the poor ſufferer all over with 
flannel, particularly thoſe parts where ſhe com- 
plained moſt of pain. She found this a confider- 
able relief, the pain abated, and ſhe aſſured us 
he was much caller. | 


a a 


Oh how was my heart, in theſe anxious hours. 


toſſed about between hopes and fears Yet lo 


horrible to me was the idea of the irreparable 
loſs I was about to ſuftam, that how much ſoever 


_ appearances threatened that event, I could not 


perſuade myſelf that it was poſſible it ſhould take 
place, A ſtill, ſmall voice, ſeemed continually 
to whifper in my ear, this cannot be !—the at- 


fiction were too great to be endured !—fate can- 


not inflict upon thee fo ſevere a misfortune !— 
She may deprive thee of thy children, of thy 
property, but aſſuredly ſhe will ſpare thy wit: 

1 . Ah 


Ah 
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Ah that I could but have trafficked thus with 


fate !—could thus have purchaſed from death —_ 
devoted victim 


The phyſician hoped, that the alarming ſymp- 
toms which had appeared, preceded only the 
breaking out of an eruption. How did I 


| watch my beloved wife every moment, to exa- 
mine if nothing of this kind was to be perceived; 


when, about noon, after repeated diſappoint- 
ments, ſome fpots at laſt appeared. My tranſ- 
port was inexpreſſible. I ran immediately to 
both phyſicians with the happy tidings, and wept 
like a child. They ſhared in my joyful hopes, 
and conjured me, for God's fake, upon no conſide- 
ration to let her be taken out of bed. Hither- 
to ſhe had frequently got up to have her bed 
made, and however we ſometimes wiſhed her 
not to be diſturbed, ſhe was fo extremely 
defirous of it, that it was ſcarcely poſſible to 
put it off. I now therefore never ſtirred from 
her room, ſince her love for me was ſo much 
more powerful than her diſeaſe, that when L 


= tenderly intreated, ſhe even gave this up. At 


night, I laid down in the room with my clothes 
on; when Madame Muſæus, who, upon this 
melancholy occaſion, proved herſelf a moſt ſincere 
friend, promiſed faithfully, that if ſhe appeared 
the leaſt uneaſy, I ſhould be inſtantly awakened. 


K2 — 
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At hve o'clock I aroſe. I received the joyful 
information, that my poor Frederica had paſſed a 
quiet night, and I found her eaſy when I went 
to her bedſide, and kiſſed her as uſual. This 
much increaſed my flattering hopes. 


Since ſhe appeared ſo well, Madame Mu- 
 feus went home early, and I lighted my morn- 

ing pipe, and retired for a ſhort time to ano- 
ther room, that I might not diſturb my wife 
with the fumes of my tobacco. I had not 
been there long, before the maid came to me 
half breathleſs, and pale with horror, bringing 
a handkerchief all over blood, which my Fre- 
derica had thrown up. What a new ſource 
of alarm and anguiſh! I haſtened to her, and 
tound her with a ſhort cough and ſpitting blood. 
I ran with all poſſible ſpeed to the phyſician, he 
ordered her a compoling draught, which I gaveher: 
the cough ſoon abated, and ſhe began to doze. 


My ſtrength was almoſt exhauſted. 'The morn- 
ing ſun ſhone on the oppoſite houſes, the air was 
warm, the heavens ſerene. I reſolved to avail 
myſelf of my wife's being aſleep to breathe a 
little freſh air. I turned my ſteps. towards Bel- 
vedere. Were to deſcribe all my thoughts, my 
teelings, my prayers, my hopes, my fears, upon 
this walk, they would filla Jarge volume of them- 

ſelves, 
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ſelves. Is it not a ſtrong argument in favour 
of the immortality of the ſoul, that our thoughts 
and feelings are not confined by time? That 
they paſs with ſuch rapidity, that a ſingle mo- 
ment ſuffices to revolve in idea what would oc- 
cupy years in action? That no man can ſay ſuch 
and ſuch a portion of thoughts ſhall paſs in my 
mind in ſuch a number of minutes, but that the 
acts of ages are involuntarily compreſſed together 
in one momentary perception, and yet appear as 
clear to the mind as though every object, every 
circumſtance, were embodied before the eyes? 
What then can be this principle, that requires 
neither ſpace nor time for its operations, yet 
works fo all- comprehenſively within us? Can it 


be ought but ſpirit? 


Powerful are the charms of nature. Even on 
this awful day her enchantments for a moment 
engroſſed my ſenſes, and lulled my anguiſh to 
reſt. The warm ſerene ſunſhine aſſimilating it- 
ſelf with what it found congenial in my boſom, 
ſome rays of reviving hope, they for a while, by 
their combined power, ſuppreſſed the tumults 
that raged there. % I ſuddenly exclaimed 
aloud, © a/l 7will yet be well ll]! Fancy ſupported 
this bleſſed idea, and raiſed within me a crowd 
of tranſporting images. I ſaw the bloom of 
Health once more ſpread itſelf over the 

N | cheeks 
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cheeks of my beloved Frederica. I ſaw her 
walking up and down the room, ſomewhat 
weak indeed, but ſupported by my arm, appre- 
henſive of no farther danger, I ſought out for 
her the beſt old Rheniſh wine that could be 
procured, omitted nothing that might contribute 
to her entire reſtoration, and when this anxi- 
ouſly deſired object was finally attained, I thought 
of ſolemnizing a little feſtival to commemorate 
the bleſſed event. My eldeft boy I determined 
ſhould learn a poem by heart, two orphan 
children ſhould be clothed, and a circle of 
ſele& friends invited. After dinner, as we were 
fitting round the table, a band of muſic ſhould 
ſtrike up in the next room, Lord God, we fraiſe 
thee! When we, filling our glaſſes, and raiſing 
them up towards heaven, I, with my other hand 
round the neck of my beloved wife, would ling in 
chorus, Lord God, we praiſe thee ! | 


Oh flattering fancy! For one moment didſt 
thou here make me happy! It was a drop of 
cordial to enable me to ſtruggle with new ſorrow ! 


Amid theſe muſings, I inſenſibly reached the 
Caſtle of Belvedere, about half an hour's walk 
from Weimar. I bought a noſegay for my wife, 
and a roſe-buth in a pot, for ſhe was always very 
fond of flowers. The noſegay I carried home 
myſelf. I reached my houſe about half paſt one, 

8 | | when 


I EN we # G0 


upon her, and preſſed my burning lips to hers, 
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when I found my Frederica ſtill aſleep, nor had 
ſhe coughed during the whole time of my ab- 


ſence. About two o'clock ſhe awoke: I gave 
her the flowers: ſhe ſeemed pleaſed with them, 
but it was only a momentary pleaſure, the ſoon 


relapſed into her accuſtomed indifference to every 
thing. The eruption meanwhile continued, and 


this kept my hopes ſtill alive. But in the after- 
noon the cough and ſpitting of blood returned, 


and continued for a Jong time. In the evening it 
abated, yet ſhe breathed very ſhort, and ſcarcely 
knew any body. Leeches were applied below 
her right breaſt, but ſhe did not appear to feel 
them. The roſe-buſh I had bought in the morn- 
ing was brought in, and placed by her bedſide, 
but ſhe paid no attention to it. I am ſilent as to 
my own ſituation, it may be conceived, it cannot 


be deſcribed. 


About ten o'clock ſhe ſeemed to be in the 
laſt agonies. Her throat rattled, her eyes were 
fixed, and the phylicjan, as well as myſelf, thought 
there was every ſymptom of approaching death. 
My friends intreated me not to ſtay, and ſee her 
die ; and reminded me, that I owed to our chil- 


dren the preſervation of my life and ſenſes. I 


was ſo ſtupified, that I knew not what 1 did. 
I took leave of my wife, who neither heard or ſaw 
me. Only for one moment, when I threw myſelf 


did 


- 


? 
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did ſhe ſeem in ſome degree ſenſible, and re— 
turned my kiſs very faintly. This token of her 
love gave me the ſudden relief of tears, they 
ſtreamed down my cheeks: I kiſſed her again 
and again, and ruſhed out of the room, in the 
fatal conviction that theſe, were the laſt kiſſes I 
ever ſhould give this beloved wife. 


I was ſolicited to leave 'the houſe, but while 
any hopes of her life remained that was impoſſible. 
I threw myſelf upon a bed in another apartment, 
where I continued in a ſtate of mind little ſhort of 
diſtraction. My mother e in the room 
with my Frederica. | 


How ſhall I deſcribe this long and miſerable 
night! Every moment I expected to receive the 
laſt fatal tidings. As often as I heard the door ot 
my poor wife's chamber open, my heart was ready 
to beat through my breaſt, and all my limbs ſhook 
I expected it to be the meſſenger - of death. 
About midnight, I heard the ſound of coffee 
grinding in the kitchen. Oh God ! this ſeemed 
an aſſurance that all was over, that thoſe who 
were watching with her had no other object of 
attention remaining but themſelves. 


A thouſand times had I elated to go and 


_ myſelſ upon this en ſubject, but an- 
* guilh 
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guiſh held me back, the idea of ſeeing her corpſe, 


the corpſe of my Frederica, was perfect agony. 
Still, ſtill, I thought, a ray of hope remains in my 
boſom, ſhall I deprive myſelf of that by ruſhing 
on a dreadful certainty? Amid theſe horrid. re- 
flections, I continued toſſing on the bed, experi- 
encing torments not to be exceeded by thoſe of 
hell. No! the ſenſations of a criminal whom 
the following morning is to lead to execution, 
cannot be half fo dreadful. = 


Yet one more tranſient interval of hope was in 


ſtore for me. Sometimes the lamp in my room 


- appeared nearly extinguiſhed, and then again 


quickly burned bright and clear. This ſeemed a type 
of human life, and I thought that my beloved wite 
might revive again as the flame of the lamp. 


Four o'clock had juſt ſtruck, when I heard 
the door of the ſick chamber open, and my mo- 


ther's footſteps approaching mine. My ſenſes 


were nearly gone: I could hear my heart beat. 
I looked wildly at her as ſhe entered“ She 7s 
fill alive,” were the firſt words ſhe ſpoke. What 


| . a balſam were they to my wounded ſoul! I burſt 


into a ſhower of heart-relieving tears. I had no 
power of ſpeech, I could not aſk a ſingle queſ- 
tion, but my mother told me, with a coun- 
tenance of conſolation, that immediately after 


midnight, 
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midnight, the dreadful ſituation in which I had 
left my wife began to amend, ſhe became ealy, 
and had not coughed ſince; ſhe now knew every 
body, and had aſked ſeveral times for me. With 
one ſpring I was in her arms. Oh God, what a 
bleſſed change! She knew me, ſhe ſmiled, ſhe 
returned my kiſſes, and ſaid ſweetly, I can V 
thee now joyfully : awhile ago it was frainful to me! 
she was perfectly rational, and aſſured me ſhe 
found herſelf better. I brought her the roſe- 
buſh, ſhe ſeemed highly delighted, and even 
reached out her head to ſmell to it. 


My tranſport was unbounded, and I inwardly 
thanked God for his mercy with an ardour 
ſeldom - perhaps experienced. I conſidered my 
wite as ſaved. I thought within myſelf what- 
ever has aſcended to the utmoſt: height it can 
reach, muſt inevitably fall again. My Frederica's 
diſorder had laſt night reached that ſummit, and 
nov dis in its deſcent. I waited with impatience 
the dawning of day, when I haſtened to the phy- 
ſician, who was aſtoniſhed beyond meaſure to 
hear me ſay, My wife is fill alive. He recounted 
over all the ſymptoms of approaching death that 
had appeared the preceding evening; and ſince 
theſe had ſubſided, he ventured to hope with 
me, that the criſis was paſt, and ſhe might yet be 
reſtored, | VET 1 

. He 
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He ordered her ſome medicines, with which 


Iwill own I was not fatisfied, fince I could not 
help apprehending that there was great danger 
of the exertion of taking them bringing on 


again the cough and ſpitting of blood. But 
ſince they were recommended by both phyſicians, 
and I had great reſpect for their judgment, I 
yielded my own opinion, and had them prepared, 
But alas! what I had feared actually enſued : ſhe 
immediately began again to cough. I haſtened 
once more to the phyſicians, though with much 
leſs ſanguine feelings than before, and told them 


£ what had happened, when they delired that all 


attempts at medicine might be relinquiſhed, 


Alas never ſhall I be able to baniſh the 


+ | dreadful idea, that had ſhe been ſuffered to remain 


quiet that morning, and not been diſturbed in 
this way, her youth and excellent conſtitution 
might at length have worn out her diſeaſe, 
Yet let it not be thought that I mean to caſt a 
reflection upon our two worthy phyſicians. I am 
confident, that they were ſcarcely leſs anxious 
than myſelf, to ſave a life ſo dear to us all; and 
I doubt not were actuated by the fear of omitting 
any thing at ſo important a moment, that had 
the remoteſt chance of proving beneficial, But 
when a houſe is burnt down, people are very apt 
to ſay, that a pail of water thrown earlier on 

| | this 
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this or that ſpot, might have ſaved the whole 
edifice. The world muſt not be ſevere with a 
man under misfortune. ' 18 

I ſent once more to Jena, to beg my friend 
Dr. Starke's attendance. T charged the ſervant 
to make the utmoſt poſſible haſte, and to return 
inſtantly with the Doctor. The honeſt fellow, 
who loved his miftreſs fincerely, and who, indeed, 
did not love her? was gone no more than three 
hours and a half. He brought me a note from 

Dr. Starke, with a promiſe that he would be 
with me elf © in the afternoon. 


It was now noon. Exhauſted with fatigue and 
anguiſh, I had lain down on the ſopha, and 
endeavoured to ſſeep; but when J heard the ſound 
of the horſe galloping along the ſtreet, I ſprang 
up, and haſtened with the note into the ſick 
chamber. There I found the ſame ſymptoms of 
approaching death as the evening before, the 
ſame rattling in the throat, the ſame fixed glare 
of the eyes, and the ſame deſpair in the counte- 
nances of all the attendants. The looks of the 
phyſician, too, plainly confeſſed that his art could 
do no more for her. | 


Ahl he could not !—and God would not — 
W iy he thus tore . one of the happieſt 


couples 


LP 
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couples that ever were united Why he ſepa- 


rated two fouls that only wiſhed to live for 
each other! Into thoſe things we are forbidden 
to enquire l But, oh! let not any one impute it 


5 to me as a fin that I complain !—The Lord gave 


her to me !—The Lord hath taken her away !— 


I am no diſſembler—lI cannot add, Bleſſed be the 


name of the Lord! 


o nt paſſed in this and the following hours 


have but a confuſed recollection. How I kiffed 


her for the laſt time, without even receiving a 
like faint return as the evening before ; how 


ruſhed out of the room, unable to ſupport the 
idea of beholding her laſt ſtruggles ; how I ran 


to the houſe of a friend a few doors off, and what 
horrible feelings there rent my boſfom—all, all 


theſe appear to me as the haraſling Images of 
ſome fearful dream. 


Not many days before I had faid to this 


friend, that I was confident my ſenſes never 


could ſupport the loſs of my wife ; and earneſtly 
entreated him, ſhould this dreadful cataſtrophe 
actually take place, to think and to act for me, 
and endeavour, for the ſake of my poor mother- 
leſs infants, if poſſible, to reſcue from deſpair a 
father who had himſelf ſtood for three years upon 
the -brink of the grave. I charged him, when 

the 
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the laſt fatal ſtroke ſhould be over, inſtantly to 
order a chaiſe, and fly with me, no matter whi- 
ther, only to take me from the place that had 
been the ſcene of all my ſorrows—from the 
place where every joy muſt be buried in the 
grave of my deceaſed wife. He promiſed to 
comply with my requeſt, and kept his word, 
He went himſelf to my houſe, my wife had 
breathed her laſt, and he ſent inſtantly to the 
poſt. 


1 repeat it, that I have no clear idea of my 
own feelings. My brain was all confuſion ; over— 
powered with anguiſh, I could not remain a 
moment in the ſame ſpot; every place ſeemed 
too confined for my burſting boſom ; no tears 
came to my relief; I ran half frantic into the 
ſtreet, a bleak north- wind blew directly through 
it; yet even there I felt as in a burning furnace. 


1 told my friend I would wait for him at the 
gate of the town; and thither I haſtened, though 
| ſcarcely know myſelf how I reached it; nei- 
ther am 1 certain, whether by the way I met 
any perſon with whom 1 was acquainted. | 
only recolle&, ſince of this my anguiſh reminded 
me, ſeeing the poſtillion who a few weeks 
before had driven my wife and me to Leipſick. 


I re- 
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I remained for two hours without the gate, 
accompanied only by my own anguiſh and diſ- 
traction. The weather was cold, rainy, and 

ſtormy, but I was inſenſible to it. I walked up 
and down by the ſide of a ditch, endeavouring 
| to collect my ſcattered ſenſes, and to reflect 
calmly upon my ſituation, but it was impoſſible. 
Once or twice a few tears came to my relief, but 
| they were few. Heaven was ſparing of this 
| lenient balm. 
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After a while, an old man in a ſoldier's uni- 
form, probably a penſioner of the neighbouring | 
hoſpital, whoſe attention, I ſuppoſe, had been | 

excited by the wildneſs of my appearance, came 
up to me, and aſked if I was ill. I anſwered, 
Yes, and paſſed on. 4h! that's flainly enough to 
be ſeen!” J could hear him ſay in a compaſſionate 
tone, as I continued walking forwards. . I know 
not whether it was this appearance of participa- 
tion in my ſorrow that gave a new turn to my 
feelings, but I burſt into tears, and wept violently 
for ſome minutes; yet this was ſoon paſt, and I 
relapſed into my former ſtate, of gloomy 0 If 
faction. | 


. — 
2 


At length, towards evening, I ſaw my own 
travelling carriage approach, the ſame carriage 
into which I had ſo often handed my Frederica ; 

5 | | | - 
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in which I had enjoyed ſo many happy hours by 
her fide. I got haſtily into it, the little dog which 
had been my wife's favourite was there, and 
jumped upon me, wagging his tail. Oh God 
what painful [recollections did it call into my 
mind. Every thing in the carriage bor2 ſome 
reference to my Frederica, In one pocket was a 
tain, made by a bottle of medicine which ſhe 
had once broke. Here was a needle, with which 
the had been at work: there the mark of pow- 
der from her hair: and yet what was abſent 


reminded me of her far more painfully than what 


was preſent. At our departure from Reval, I 


had a couple of ſmall pillows made, covered with 
leather, to reſt our heads againſt on the journey. 


On theſe my wife had lain during her illneſs, as 
ſhe found the pillows belonging to the ved, too 
warm on theſe ſhe died! 


We ded an. the clouds began to 
diſperſe, and the moon appeared. Not a word 
was ſpoken. My friend felt ſenſibly, that at 
preſent any attempts to conſole me were vain, he 
was ſilent therefore, and in my heart I acknow- 
ledged this as an obligation. I fixed my eyes 


| ſteadily upon the clouds, which the wind blew 


into a thouſand varied forms, at firſt only with a 
vacant ſtare, but after a while they caught my 


attention, and my fancy found a melancholy gra- 


tification 


— — — — 
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gfication in 1 likening them to ſuch 1 images as were 
moſt accordant with the fituation of my ſoul. 
In one, I ſaw a coffin, in another, a funeral pro- 
ceſſion; in another, a hat, with a long crape 
hatband. I found in the heavens whatever TI 
ſought: never was my imagination ſo fertile in 
forming reſemblances. At length about eight 
o'clock we arrived at Erfurth. 


Soon after I had left my houſe, Dr. Starke 
| arrived, and opened a vein in my poor Frede- 
rica's arm, but in vain. Nothing could ſnatch 
from the graſp of death the ſweeteſt, gentleſt 
victim he ever ſeized. For the firſt time ſince 
our union did ſhe give me an uneaſy ſenſation— 


| the died! 


I was afterwards informed by letter, that the 
fever occaſioned by the milk had fallen upon her 
| lungs, and was the origin of her diſorder. A 
| thouſand tormenting reflections upon this ſub- | 
| je& oppreſs my heart. It is true, I do not doubt 
that my Frederica now bears teſtimony to our 
great Judge, that I did every thing the tendereſt 
| love could ſuggeſt to ſave her; yet I cannot 
hake off the idea, that if this or that thing 
| had been done or omitted, ſhe might yet have 
been alive; ſo often does the reſcue or deſtruction 
of a man hang upon a ſingle thread—upon ſome 
L | accident 


e 


wife called very often, it is true only amid 


uſe in our country; which, though the phyſicians 


given over by the phyſicians, to this powder, it 


the effect of this powder's being adminiſtered on 
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accident apparently of the moſt FREE or "RIG 


ficant nature. 


I am eternally haunted by the recollection, 
that in the laſt days of her illneſs, my beloved 


the wanderings of delirium, for the Ryftan medi- 
cine. She frequently endeavoured to explain 


| herſelf more fully, and uſed every poſſible 


effort to make me underſtand what ſhe meant, 
yet never could think of the right name: 
ſhe could only ſay the Ryffan medicine. I per- 
plexed myſelf in vain at the time to conceive 
what it was on which her diſtempered fancy 
dwelt, but 1t has fince. occured to me that ſhe 
doubtleſs referred to a powder in very common 


may declaim againſt it, and conſider it as quac- 
kery, has moſt certainly often achieved wonders. 
And ſince I believe we owe the life of a fon, 


is very probable that his poor mother might fee! 
confidence in its power to reſtore her alſo. Oh 
Heaven! who knows what might have been 


that laſt fatal day, during the ſhort interval when 
her breath was eaſy, and her cough quiet! But 
how ſhould I have aſſumed courage to recommend WW 


it! ſince, if ſhe had then died, [ had conſideret 
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myſelf as her murderer, and been even more 
# wretched than at preſent. 


Alas! it was determined by a higher than mor- 


: tal power, that thus it ſhould be, and no other- 
: wiſe. The great wheel that guides our deſtinies 


is not to be ſtopped by a blade of ſtubble. She 


ö is dead! and all my hopes and joys died with 
| her !—TI look for no more happineſs on this fide 


the grave! I may yet perhaps ſometimes laugh, 


but my heart will never more be really cheerful! 

Many years may yet paſs ere I ſhall be re- 
united to the only treaſure of my ſoul—I may 
g drag on a procraſtinated exiſtence, but never 


can I really live, ſince I am deprived of the 
better part of my life's ſupport !—What remains 


: of me will only hope, will only ſigh for the time 
| of its re-union, to this periſhed half, and the 


ſole conſolation my ſorrows can ever know, will 


3 be in conſtantly looking forward to that bleſſed 


period. 
Thou pious ſoul, belov'd, ador'd, 
Oh draw me in love's bands tow'rd thee! 
Draw me to thy heart, ſweet angel, 
That I an angel too may be! 1 


— — 


Berons 1 proceed farther, I muſt beg a few 


| minutes' indulgence of my readers, while I enter 


L 2 on 
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on ſome defence of my behaviour upon this fatal 
occation. My friends have tormented me inceſ- 


ſantly with reproaches for ſo haſtily quitting my 
home, my family, my connections. I ſhould 


have remained at Weimar they fay. But why? 
This 1s a queſtion they cannot anſwer. Letter 
after letter followed me on my flight, they were 
ſtill in the ſame ſtory. One ſaid, © We all hope, 
* that when your ſorrow is abated by time, you 
will think more reaſonably upon the ſubject, and 
return among us.” Another ſays, © You owe 


it to your own character ſpeedily to return, elſe 


< it will be believed that you only fled to baniſh 


« every melancholy object, every unpleaſant re- 


* collection from within the circle of your own 
e obſervation*.” | | 


They muſt have very little heart themſelves who could 
thus arraign Kotzebue's conduct. Who among us ſhall pretend 
to dictate to another the exact meaſure of affliction proper to be 
felt on the loſs of a tenderly-beloved friend, or the manner in 
which that affliction ſhould operate upon the heart. Endleſs 3 
is the variety in the mind of man, ſo endleſs muſt be the variety 
of ways in which it will be affected by any ſevere ſhock; and be- 
cauſe one perſon has power to controul his feelings on ſuch occa- 
ſions, he has no right to judge another whoſe mind is differently 
conſtituted. Who would condemn a madman, for fancying 
himſelf a king or an emperor, and one overpowered by excet> 
of anguiſh, is, for the time, no more reſponſible for his ſenti- 
ments and actions, than he who, on account of his confirmed 
inſanity, is chained in a lunatic hoſpital. Such a man is al 
object of compaſſion and fympathy, not of cenſure. The rea- 
der will pardon theſe obſervations ——TxansLATtoR. 
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From my ſoul I deteſt ſuch fonnings of the 


conduct of others! ſuch They ſay! and They 
believe! nor ſhall I concern myſelf about 


them as long as my own conſcience does not 
unite her voice with that of the public. But 


never was my aſtoniſhment greater than at hear- 
ing of theſe cenſures, for never was any thing 
more unexpected. | 


And what ſhould I do at Weimar? Who will 


| anſwer me this queſtion? Who, under like cir- 
| cumſtances, would not have acted as I did ?— 
Who would not have flown the place that had 
proved the grave of all his peace and happineſs, 
when bound by no particular connection or obli- 
| gation to remain in it? Oh, how I pity the 
wretched mortal who perhaps is conſtrained by 


ſome office, or ſtill worſe, by his poverty, toremain 
on the ſpot of earth that entombs the object of his 
fondeſt love! I pity him, and return thanks to 
heaven that, ſevere as is my lot, I am nat doomed 
to ſuch aggravated diſtreſs, 


T have long enjoyed an office under the Em- 
preſs of Ruſſia, This magnanimous woman, 
eyen in the midſt of her battles and victories, 
could condeſcend to pay attention to an unfortu- 
nate ſervant, whoſe health had long been mate- 5 
rially injured by the cold and damp climate upon 

"ms 
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the ſhores of the Baltic Sea. She allowed mc x 


year's abſence for my recovery. I ſpent the ſun: 
mer at the baths, and in the autumn returned of 


my own free choice to Weimar, in the hope of 
ſpending a happy winter with my Frederica, in 


the boſom of my family. Happy this winter can- 
not now be, and of all places Weimar is the laſt 
in which I can hope for the reſtoration of my loſt 
health. N 


Once more, then, why ſhould I return thither? 
What ſhould I do there?—Oh, I know but too 
well how my time would be paſſed ! The church- 
yard would be my daily refort, my principal 
abode. There, in a vault, lie the remains of my 
father, whom indeed I never knew, ſince I was 
but juſt born when he died; but whoſe memory, 
from the charaQer I have uniformly heard of 
him, I tenderly love and reſpect. There, by the 
ſide of that wall, ſlumbers the corpſe of the 
worthy Muſzus. Oh, my good, my beloved 
friend, hadſt thou been living, thou hadſt not 
judged thy pupil fo ſeverely!—And laſt of all 


oh moſt fatal of all !—there is now the grave of 


my only treaſure, of the beſt, the moſt amiable, 
the moſt affectionate of wives. There reſt the 


happineſs of my mortal, the hope of my immortal 


exiſtence! —My father, my tutor, my wife, all, 


| all are enſhrined within the walls of that church- 


yard; 
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yard; is that then a place for the re-eſtabliſh= 


ment of a debilitated frame, and ſhattered nerves, 


or for reſtoring to its proper tone, a mind toſſed 
about with a tempeſt of agony. _ 


« There is no occaſion to go thither,” methinks 
[ hear obſerved, by ſome ſage, cold-blooded, inſen- 
ſible hearts. 


« Would it be i in my power to controul my- 
« ſelf?” Iaſk. © Could reaſon or friendſhip re- 
« ſtrain me? Or, if I did put ſuch a conſtraint 
* upon my feelings, would that diminiſh my 
« agony ? or would not this conſtant ſtruggle ra- 
« ther prove a perpetual aggravation of it?“ 
And, perhaps, all I ſhould gain at laſt by ſuch 
conflicts would be the ſneering appellation of a 
ſentimental fool. 


And, ſuppoſing I abſtain from going to the 
church-yard, whither elſe ſhould I go? Is there 


a ſpot in Weimar or its neighbourhood that I 


have not traverſed with my Frederica, and ſhall 
I now traverſe them alone? Shall I take a walk 
in the park? That was my Frederica's favourite 
reſort, not a foot of ground is there within its 
extenſive circuit over which I have not wan- 


dered with her on my arm, not a bench on 


which we have not ſat together, not a proſpe&t 
that 
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that we have not admired together! There, at 
the river, have we fed the Muſcovy ducks, ſwung 
our little William in the fwing between the 
trees, or at the bridge bought fl out of the 
trunks; every where I ſhould find ſomething to 
recal my Frederica to my remembrance every 
where fhould I ſee the image of my Frederica ! 


Into the park, then, I can as little go as into 
the church-yard, though in both I might find 
relief to my wounded heart, for it muſt break ! 


Shall I fly to my mother's houfe !—There I 
have lived with my wife, there too, every object 
muſt remind me of my loft happineſs. At that 
table we breakfaſted together—at that toilette 
| ſhe uſed to dreſs—from that harpfichord ſhe 
drew tones ſoft and ſweet as her own heart 
That was the place where ſhe ſat at dinner, on 
this ſopha we have reclined together while fhe 
read to me, when I was too ill to attend to 
any thing but her loved voice. That was her 
ſleeping- room, and in that room—ſhe died !!!— 
No! no] he has never loved who can importune 
me to ſpend another hour in that houſe !—It is 
to me a yawning grave, and though I can no 
longer find any charms in life, I muſt not forget 
that I have children. 


What 
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What then would remain for me ? To mix 
with ſociety. But ſociety I cannot at preſent 
bear, at leaſt not the ſociety of perſons formerly 
known to me. Nothing is ſo dreadful as the 
thought of going among thoſe who would pity 
me, who would perpetually be aſking how 1 find 
myſelf? who would endeavour to conſole me, 
would talk to me of the wiſe decrees of heaven, 
of reaſon, of piety, of reſignation. I know I have 
friends there who would cordially ſympathize 
in my forrow, but they could not ſecure me 
from the intruſion of unſolicited comforters, and 
theſe I cannot help ſeeing in imagination accoſt- 
ing me at every ſtep with their common-place 
faws, which would drive me to diſtraction. | 


Away, then, with the idea of ſuch conſolers ! 
I do not wiſh to be conſoled, neither do I wiſh 
any one to weep with me. Theſe things ſound 
well, but are in fact fine-ſounding phraſes only. 
Who can indeed weep with me, for who can feel 
like myſelf what I have loſt? I am more com- 
poſed amid a crowd of unknown faces, who are 
ignorant of the heavy calamity I have experi- 
enced, than ſurrounded by thoſe who have been 
accuſtomed to ſee me in happier circumſtances. 
Here I am not afraid of being aſſailed by remarks 
that would only irritate and inflame anew thoſe 
wounds, the ſmart of which is beginning in ſome 
| degree 
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degree to abate. Here I can weep alone and un- 


molefted, no one obſerves my tears, or aggravate 
my ſorrow by attempting its alleviation. 


Strange, that I ſhould be reproached with en- 
deavouring to fly from melancholy recollections 


And who would not fly them ?—I am adviſed 


to remove this ſuſpicion by returning. No] this 


| ſuſpicion is well-founded, and I neither can nor 


will refute it. I fled Weimar, that my ſorrow 
might not be perpetually nouriſhed ; and how 


this conduct fo natural, ſo conſonant to human 
feelings, ſhould injure my character, is to me in- 
comprehenſible. That in flying that ſcene of 


woe, I have not forgotten my beloved wife theſe 
pages will ſufficiently teftify. The vicinity of 
her grave is not neceſſary to remind me of my 
Frederica ; who would ruſh into the flames when 
he only ſeeks to warm himſelf? _ 


But it may be urged, that I have children at 


Weimar, who have a claim on my attention. It 


is becauſe I feel their claims fo deeply, that I am 


_ exerting every effort to reſtore my mind to ſuch 
a ſtate as may enable me properly to fulfil the ſa- 

' ered duties of a father. At preſent, they are placed 
in ſituations that render my immediate care unne- 


ceſſary. The eldeſt is with a very worthy and 
reſpectable man at Schnepfenthal, who poſleſſe- 
| both 
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both the will and ability faithfully to diſcharge 
the duties of a guardian. Far better is it for 
him to remain there till his father's mind be com- 
poſed, than for his infant heart to be made a wit- 
neſs of ſorrows that might throw clouds over the 
cheerfulneſs of youth which no time could diſ- 
perſe. To the youngeſt, at preſent, the atten- 
tions of a nurſe are more neceſſary than thoſe 
of a father, ſhe is with her excellent grand- 
mother, ſhe cannot be in better hands: in- 
deed I will freely own that my boſom muſt 
experience many a ſevere conflict before it 
can be reconciled to the daily ſight of this 
child. She coſt her hapleſs mother her life! 
and can I behold her, though innocent, with- 
out recurring to this recollection ? 


Let not then my flight be conſidered as having 
| interfered with any of my duties. I am fatis- 
fied that it was the only means of ſaving my 
reaſon, perhaps my life, and am firmly reſolved 
never more to reviſit my once-loved native town®. 


* To this reſolution, according to report, Kotzebue has 
E uniformly adhered. When he quitted the Empreſs of Ruflia's 
ſervice, he was for ſome time Director of the imperial theatre 
at Vienna, That place, at his own requeſt, he was permitted 
to reſign ſome months ago, and he now reſides at Jena, 
but no leſs ardently devoted than ever to his literary pur- 
lults,—TRANSLATOR, 
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1 kere return my grateful thanks to thoſe of its 


inhabitants with whom I lived in ſocial and 
friendly intercourſe, for the many happy hours 
paſſed in their ſociety. I return my grateful 


thanks to thoſe who loved and valued my Fre- 


derica, particularly are they returned to the two 
worthy phyſicians for every moment of eaſe their 
{kill procured her during her laſt painful illneſs! 
And thou, my beſt of friends G——, the warmeſt 
effuſions of my gratitude are thine. Thou art 


a man of no common caſt, for thou didſt prove, 
what is ſo rarely to be found, a friend in need |— 


I cannot be laviſh of words, let filence ſpeak for 


me! 


Thus I take an eternal farewel of thee, thou 
| ſcene of happineſs to the boy, of miſery to the 


man! Within thy walls I firſt received exiſtence— 


within thy walls that exiſtence was again loſt, 


ſince what remains to me of life, I ſcarcely can 


count as exiſtence, Hope and joy accompanied 
me as J entered thy gates, —deſpair and miſery 


drove me out from them again !—Mayeſt thou 
never become the ſcene of like miſery to any 
other of thine inhabitants! 


At Erfurth we went to the ſign of the Black- 
Thorn. The laſt time I was there we had put 
on: EE 
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up at the Roman Emperor, but my Frederica 
was then with me, and I could go there no 
more. | 


At the Black-Thorn, we met the Baron von 
O—, a very pleaſing and well-informed young 
man, with a head and heart of the true coinage. 
[ begged him to accompany us. He was af— 


| fected by my ſituation. He is perfectly at his 


own diſpoſal, he needed not much intreaty, 
but immediately conſented to my requeſt, and 
getting into the chaiſe with us, we Procengne 
onwards, | 


NOVEMBER 30. 
On this day we arrived at Mentz. Even win- 
ter cannot deprive the country around that town 


of its charms. He who could not, though 
labouring under the preſſure of ſevere affliction, 
feel the beauties of the proſpect in deſcending 


the hill from Hochheim, where the noble Rhine 
appears proudly embracing the lovely, though 
leſs ſtately Maine, as his bride, with the magni- 


$ ficent town of Mentz ſpread along the banks of 
both rivers, and the vine-covered hills by which 


it is ſurrounded—he who could not feel theſe 
things, muſt be a wretched man indeed. Such 
an one I truly pity, he is even more wretched 


than myſelf. 


I was 
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| DECEMBER 2: 
I was as ſeparated from the excellent G——. He 


returned to Weimar to a wife whom he tenderly 


loves! Heaven reward his kindneſs to me by 
ſparing that treaſure to him I deſired him to 


take back my carriage, it had been the ſcene of 


many happy hours ſpent with my Frederica, and 
could not bear to proceed in it. Every thing 
unneceſſary too I alſo ſent back, reſolving to pro- 
ceed in the Diligence with my friend O——, ha- 


raſſing myſelf with as few incumbrances as poſ- 


ſible. The little dog alone I could not diſmiſs. 
E uſed to diſlike this poor animal, but now I feel 
that J cannot part with him as long as he lives. 


DECEMBER 3. 
A melancholy morning. The image of my 
Frederica was never abſent from me for a mo- 
ment. To give vent to the anguiſh of my ſoul, I 


began to write the detail of her illneſs. It oc- 
cupied my mind, and I found it ſome relief. 
1 will therefore continue 1 tis a ſoothing 


though painful e 


I this day became acquainted with a.man who 
had long appeared to me in an amiable light as an 


author, and now does not ſeem leſs amiable as a 


man. This was Profeſſor Heinſe, author of the 
. | 


Con- 
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DECEMBER 4. 

conducted by the laſt· mentioned perſon, in the 
morning I viſited the library of the hereditary 
prince, of which he is ſuper-intendant. The 
rooms are built with taſte and elegance. We ſaw 
there the oldeſt monument of printing, the firſt 
Bible by Guttenberg, a very finely printed col- 
lection of the different ſorts of writing that have 
been in uſe in the world, ſuperb editions of the 
claſſics, the ruins of Balbec and Palmyra, fome 


of the fineſt and moſt expenſive works in Natura) 


Hiſtory, with various other things worthy of 2 


princely collection. 


But what pleaſed me more than all, was the 
enchanting proſpect from the balcony. Beneath 
us was the Rhine with the noble bridge of boats, 
and a crowd of moving maſts. On the other ſide 
the ſuburbs of Caſſel, and Hochheim in the 
diſtant ſcene. To the right the confluence of the 
Rhine and Maine, to the left a beautiful iſland in 


the Rhine, farther off the Caſtle of Bibrich, and 


quite in the back-ground the whole Rhinegau. 
Never did I fee any thing more charming: he 
who wiſhes to prove, whether his ſoul be endued - 


with any of the inſpiration of poetry or paint- 


ing, has only to ſpend ſome time on this balcony, 
and if till this matter remain doubtful, he may be 
ſatisfied. The true poet muſt involuntarily break 

| forth 
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forth into poetic effuſions, the true painter muſi 


irrefiſtibly ſketch the landſcape. 


My friend and companion O— 
ceived letters from Weimar. He told me hat all 


Was quiet in my houſe, Oh, how theſe words pierced 


me to the heart Quiet indeed What ſo quiet 
as death! The intelligence was kindly meant to 


conſole me. I made no anſwer to it, but how 


often in the midſt of tumult and diſſipation has 


the dreadful idea ruſhed upon me, that all was 


quiet in my houſe ! 


DECEMBER {C, 
In the evening I ond a letter from Weimar 
myſelf. The moment I caſt my eyes upon it, I 
was ſeized with a ſudden trembling. - I had not 
power then to open it. I laid it by till morning, 


but this was no relief to me. I paſſed a miſer- 


able night land the morning 


34" DECEMBER 7. 
We ſet out at eight o'clock in a hired chaiſe 


for Manheim. It was a delightful day. The 


heavens were ſerene and unclouded, and the 


bright rays of the fun played on the glaſſy ſur- 
face of the Rhine, along the banks of which 


lay our road. The proſpect around was ſmiling 
and cheerful, though in the midſt of. winter. 


Hills covered with vines, iſlands in the midſt 
| OP 


this day re- 
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| of the river, convents always ereCted in the 
moſt enchanting ſpots, and high mountains to 


the left in the diſtant horizon, adorned and | di- 


verſified the ſcene. A thouſand times was my 
foul haraſſed by the agonizing wiſh that my 
Frederica were but by my fide—a thouſand 


times was I affailed by the moſt painful compari- 
ſons between my preſent journey, and that I 
took with her wnen we returned into Ger- 


many. How often did I then reſt my head upon 


her lap, or againſt her ſhoulder, to court the gen- 
: tle ſlumbers my ill-health required! How often 
: preſs her lovely hand to my lips No] never, 
neyer, can I be happy again. 


My creative fancy, the moſt faithful friend I 


have received from nature, did not this day for- 
ſake me. I formed to myſelf a viſion, or rather 
built a caſtle in the air, which amuſed my 
diſtracted mind for more than an hour toge- 
cher. It took its riſe from a beautiful iſland 
in the Rhine, which, as we paſſed it, ſtrongly at- 
tracted my attention. I ſuppoſed myſelf a god, 
or at leaſt a ſemi-deity, endued with the power 
of calling my Frederica back to life on con- 
dition of paſſing the remainder of my days 


with her on that iſland, without ever viſiting 


che oppoſite ſhore ourſelves, or receiving viſits 
from others. I ſaw the boat that carried 


MI 5 us 
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us over, we quitted it, the boat returned, and 
we remained there alone. Yet not entirely 
alone Love had fluttered over with our boat, 


eſteem and friendſhip clipped his wings ere hc 
could depart again, and he remained our com- 


panion. 


We then began to eſtablish our domeſtic œco- 
nomy. I built a little cot amid a groupe of 
flouriſhing trees; my Frederica laid out a 
garden, which we ſowed and planted, and in 
time were repaid by its ripened fruits. There in 
the meadow that ſmiles on the river's banks our 
_ cattle grazed, and there too our infants ſported 
and played. But leſt they ſhould. fall into the 
water, we planted a hedge by its ſide for their 
defence. Smile, reader, if thou wilt !—Yet deny 
me not the momentary pleaſure I receive from 
fuch deluſions of fancy !-—they are my ſole plea- 
tures. 8 


We arrived at Mannheim towards evening. 


DECEMBER 5. 
was invited this day to dine with Iffland, but 
was too ill to accept the invitation. As I thought, 
however, that this attention gave me ſome claim 
upon him, I taxed his politeneſs with furniſh- 
ing me entertainment for the morning, and 
| begged 
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begged one of his manuſcripts to read. He was | 
ſo obliging as to ſend me the Autumn Day, which 
| found an excellent piece, and well worthy 
of its author, 


In the evening my Natural Sou was performed, 
I did not go to the theatre, for oh! never can I 
bear to be preſent again at the repreſentation of 
that play. My beloved Frederica uſed to per- 
form the part of Amelia on our private ſtage, 1 

inſtructed her myſelf in my ideas of the character, 
and every aſſociation and recollection connected 
with it, would plant a dagger in my heart. 
Beſides I have put into the mouth of the Paſtor 
ſuch a picture of wedded happineſs as I can no 
longer bear to think of. I remained therefore 
alone, and paſſed a melancholy evening wholly 
occupied with reflections on my late calamity. 
Some books had been brought me from the book- 
ſeller's, but I could not read, I could only walk 
up and down the room almoſt in a fit of delirious 
enthuſiaſm. With tears did I implore the ſpirit 
of my Frederica to appear to me, and fo wrapt 
was my imagination, that I was for a moment 
ſurpriſed ſhe did not yield to my requeſt. 


I afterwards ſketched the deſign of a monu- 
ment, which, at ſome future period, I ſha!l ere& 
to her in mv room. Theſe were melancholy 

M 2 +." =”. hours 
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hours—yet hours that faſcinated my ſenſes very 
powerful! x 


DECEMBER 9, 


I received letters both from Weimar and Reval 
that made the blood guſh anew from my uncloſed 
wounds. My mother told me that the new-born 
infant had been baptized under her mother's pic- 
ture. Oh God! why was this only to be writ- 
ten to me! 


In H-—'s letter from Reval, was encloſed one 
from his wite to mine, whoſe intimate friend ſhe 
was. It was directed To my dear Frederica. 
Tears ſtarted into my eyes as they were caſt on 
the direction—that dear Frederica was loſt for 
ever. 


A poem was this day ſent me by an anonymous 
hand upon the repreſentation of the Natural Sor 
on the preceding evening. The plan of it was 
this. Art invited Nature to ſee the performance 
of a maſter-piece, to which Nature replied, that 
it muſt then be a piece written by me, and acted 
by Ifland, Bock, and Witthoft. Such groſs flat- 
tery is infuſferably nauſeous. Tis ſtrange that 
whoever ſeeks my acquaintance, ſeems to think 
he muſt neceſſarily accoſt me with a compliment 
to ſome of my writings. Muſt a poet then al 
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ways be approached with a full mouth, as an 
eaſtern monarch with full hands? Oh, that peo- 
ple could but feel what a grievous tax it is to 
be continually returning ſuch compliments with 
the common place ceremonials of pardon me, Sir! 
or, you do me great honour ! or, your commendations 
give me great encouragement ! and the like. Yet 
let it not be ſuppoſed that I am abſurd enough 
to make a pretenſion of indifference to public ap- 


probation and applauſe, only I wiſh to be ſpared 


the embarraſſment of anſwering theſe courtly 
flouriſhes. 


I dined with Madame von 3 a lady of 


much ſpirit and vivacity. One ſpecimen of her 
wit ſhall be given, becauſe it contains a very uſt 


obſervation, to which thoſe whom it concerns 


would do well to pay attention. It was ob- 
ſerved by ſomebody at table, that the players in 
their performances often help themſelves out 
with an CY“ or an Ab! © "Tis a dramatic ſtaff,” 
ſaid the maſter of the houſe, © on which theſe 
„ gentlemen lean for ſupport.” 


* Rather,” replied the lady, © a dramatic 
* cudgel that they make the audience feel 
© ſoundly.” 


We. 
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DECEMBER 10. 


We ſaw the Hall of Antiques. From the title, 


] expected to have found a collection of real an- 
tique ſtatues, but it reminded me of a trick 
once played at Erlangen. Over. the door of a 
Houſe a board was placed, ſaying, -1z elephant is 
to be ſeen here, The inhabitants crowded to be- 
hold this curioſity, when, behold ! the print only 
of an elephant was exhibited. | 


In like manner the Hall of Antiques contains 
nothing but caſts after the ancient works of art, 


moſt of which are to be ſeen, much better ex- 
ecuted, in Roſt's ſhop at I.ciplick. I was how- 
ever pleaſed with the Hercules, the Laocoon, and 
the celebrated Torſo, | 


An ignorant fellow, employed as a model to 


the academy here, went about with us, to ex- 


plain the figures. And there,” ſaid he, point- 
ing to one, © is Voltaire who died ſome time ago 
* at Paris.” 5 


* Who was Voltaire?” I aſked. 


«A poet,” he replied, © and a great ſcholar 


* who did not believe any thing till he was 


80 upon 
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upon his death-bed, and then he believed every 


« thing.” 


What infinite trouble have the prieſts taken 


to convince the world that Voltaire was a con- 


vert in his dying moments! 


Hence we went to the picture-gallery, which 


is indeed very fine. Ah! I ſought every where 
among ten thouſand faces, one that I could ima- 


gine bore ſome reſemblance to my Frederica, but 


none ſuch could I find. This gallery contains 


many pieces of the Flemiſh ſchool. I was more 


eſpecially pleaſed with Rembrandt's famous pic- 
ture of the reconciliation of the Romans and 
Sabines, through the interpoſition of the Sabine 
women . who had been carried away by the 
Romans. *Tis a pleaſant thing that the name 
of the artiſt is here affixed to every picture. 
This is not the caſe either in the collection at 
Dreſden, at Duſſeldorf, at Caſſel, or at Sans- 
Souci. | | 


In the evening The Virgin of the Sun was per- 
formed. Iffland played the High-Prieſt, and 
cave the author a proof that his higheſt expec- 
tations of excellence in the actor could be ex- 
ceeded. Mademoiſelle Witthoft alſo, though 


ſhe only played the inſignificant part of Idali, 


evinced 
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_ evinced that a great actreſs may render even a 
trifling part important. The dreſſes and deco- 
rations were ſplendid and ſhewed great taſte, 
I cannot tell, however, why Rolla carried a club. 
A people who could build ſuch a temple, were, 
as may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, paſt that era in 
nations when the warriors combated with thoſe 
weapons. | 


* 


DECEMBER II. 

At noon we proceeded in the Diligence to 
Straſburgh. I choſe this conveyance, which was 
then only known to me by report, partly from 
economy, partly becauſe amid ſuch a medley 
of company there would probably be more to 
engage my attention, and diſſipate thought. We 
found five people ſeated there already, and as we 
came ſomewhat late, we were conſequently ob- 
liged to be content with the worſt places. Our 
company conſiſted of: : 


Imprimis. A young merchant who had ſtuffed 
up every corner of the carriage with Champagne 
bottles. He bore the appearance of ſtrong health 
in his countenance, from not troubling himſelf 
with thinking much, | 


Secondly, Next to him fat a lovely girl from 
Landau, who ſpoke both German and French, 


and 
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and talked at a great rate with the young mer- 
chant. Sometimes they gave themſelves out as 


huſband and wife, and indeed from ſundry little 


circumſtances which I leave the reader to gueſs, 
the preſumption that they were ſo, appeared 


very ſtrong. Such, however, was not really the 


fact. 


Thirdly. An officer from the garriſon at Mann- 
heim, who, notwithſtanding the eſtabliſhed pro- 
hibition againſt ſmoking in the diligence, puffed 
his tobacco in monſtrous clouds into my face, 
without ſhame or remorſe. 


 FPourthly. A perſon who appeared like a Dutch 
clergyman, and was undoubtedly the moſt com- 
amonable man of the whole party. 


Filly, An ugly, infignificant, ſtupid woman. 


The officer amuſed me with relating to the 
company, that the Baron von Kotzebue had been 
ſome days before at Mannheim, and was preſent 
at the repreſentation of his Virgin of the Sun. 
He prattled a great deal beſides about me and 
my writings, but ſince no one joined: in the con- 
verſation, he afterwards adverted to a more ge- 
neral ſubject, and made many ingenious remarks 
upon the bad quality of the ſpring water at 

| Mannheim, 
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Mannheim, on which the young merchant, with a 
ſmile, caſt ſome oblique glances at his e e 
bottles. 


The embarraſſment of my ſervant too, was 
not a little entertaining. He was now, for the 
ſirſt time in his life, in a carriage with me, his 
knee ſqucezed againſt mine. Beſides, this eight- 
ſeated vehicle, and the introduction of his little 
perſon among a company of gentlemen and ladies 
were altogether ſo new to him, that an expreſ- 
fion of deep aſtoniſhment was very legible in 
his full fat face. On this journey he frequently 
ate at the ſame table with me, and I think I can 
now aſſert from experience, that this ſpecies of 
condeſcenſion, or of confidential intercourſe, if it 
may be ſo called, extremely increaſes the attach- 
ment of ſervants to their maſters. It ſeems to 
give them a certain feeling of conſequence in 
their own eyes, though without leſſening the 
reſpe&t due to thoſe they ferve, provided the 
conduct of the latter be ſuch as not to degrade 
their own reſpectability. Ah, why have we bound 
the good old patriarchal manners in the cliams 
of an over-weening pride ! 


We ſlept at Neuſtadt. From this journey, 
and the manner in which it was performed, I had 
received infinite entertainment as well as benefit, 
„„ ſince 


iince the ſhaking of the vehicle was good for my 


health, and the weather was ſo mild that I felt 
the air extremely ſalutary, had not the ſtate of 


| my mind embittered every enjoyment. Never 
could J ſhake off the recollection of why I was 


travelling, why I wandered thus up and down, 


without any fixed object in view. I was in pur- 


| ſuit of peace and compoſure of heart, two friends 


which I could not hope ſoon to find. 


DECEMBER 12, 


At four in the morning we proceeded on our 


journey. Of the company that ſet out with us, 
only the young Champagne merchant and the 
pretty girl remained. So much the more com- 
modiouſly were we ſeated, 


At nine o'clock we arrived at Landau, the 
firſt town on our route occupied by a French 
garriſon. We were only allowed half an hour 
tor breakfaſting, which breakfaſt was only to be 


procured. at the coffee-houſe, which coffee-houſe 


was at a great diſtance from the poſt-houſe. "Tis 
a filly inſtitution in France that coffee is only to 
be had at the coffee-houſes. 


If I. had not previouſly known that this was 
_ a French frontier town, I muſt immediately 
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have 
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have diſcovered it by the extreme affeQation cf 


politefſe that reigns throughout. Smoking is a 
thing not allowed at the coffee-houſe. I aſked 
who were the people that chiefly frequented the 
place ? | 


Les Officiers,” was the reply. 

„And do not the officers ſmoke ?” 

* Non, Monfienr.” 

« And cannot endure the fumes of tobacco?” 

& Non, Monſieur.” 

When the half hour was elapſed we proceeded 
on our journey, but alas! no longer in the beſt 
ſeats. The young lady remained at Landau, 
and, oh terrible! her place was to be ſupplied 


by ſeven other perſons, making our total comple- 
ment of paſſengers ten. | 


I confeſs at the firſt moment my heart revolted 
ſo much againſt this ſqueeze, that I was about to 
deſcend from the carriage, and hire a poſt-chaiſe. 
It was a truly formidable ſight to behold one 
after another tumbling in, arranging, crowding, 

com- 
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compreſſing themſelves together, and when it 
might reaſonably be ſuppoſed that the whole 
cargo was ſtowed, and no room remained even 
for ſo much as a lap- dog, to ſee yet another and 
another head appear, like herrings, ramming down 
for ſalting. However, all was fo ordered, that 
at laſt we were tolerably well packed, and thoſe 
in the back ſeats, at leaſt, but little incom- 
moded. | | 


Among our new companions, was the mayor of 
a neighbouring village, who was very eloquent in 
haranguing upon his office, upon decrees, the Nota- 
bles, and the like. He was recently elevated to his 
dignity, and having been taken from the plough 
to be placed at the head of the people, prided - 
himſelf not a little upon the diſtinction. Politics 
were the principal ſubject of converſation, in 
which we, of courſe, did not join. Thus much 
appeared pretty plainly, that however the revolu- 
tion may in general be applauded, the new order 
of things affords little real ſatisfaction. The 
| tree pleaſed while it looked beautiful, covered 
with bloſſoms, but no one likes the four fruit. 


After a while, growing tired of politics, I had 
recourſe to the more agreeable prattler Jean Fac- 
ques, whom I carried in my pocket. With him 
| amuſed myſelf till the evening began to cloſe 

00, 
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in, when I put by my book, and opening the little 
window next to me, tucked myſelf into the cor- 
ner of the carriage. The diligence has eight win- 
dows, one in front, one behind, one on each 
ſide, and a little one ſcarcely as big as my two 
hands at every corner. 


It was a lovely evening. The creſcent of the 
waning moon ſhone bright in the heavens, the 
greateſt part of the company fell afleep, and all 
being ſtill, my fancy began again to form viſions. 
I looked around for the image of my Frederic, 
intreated her ſpirit to appear beneath the ſhade 
of the next tree by the road fide ; and when | 
did not find it there, eagerly looked forwards 
in hopes of eſpying it beneath a more diſtant 
one. Oh! how my heart beat if then a white 
poſt, beheld through the twilight, for a moment 
half deceived my ſenſes with the idea of having 
found what 1 ſought !—Was this an impulſe of 
fear ?—Ah, no! the apparition of a beloved ob- 


ject cannot raiſe apprehenſion in the boſom ot 


him who loves. My heart feels a painful long— 
ing but for one moment to behold the ſpirit af 

my Frederica! I would give my whole life for 
ſuch a moment, ſince it would change into 
conviction what now is only hope, that I ſhall here- 
after be re-united to her, hereafter behold her 
again, preſs her again to my boſom. _ 


Latc 
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Late in the evening we arrived at Hagenau. 
We ſupped in a ſpacious hall, where eight 
large tables were ſet out, filled with company, 
cating, drinking, or playing. Many, indeed, 
| were already drunk. All was mirth and jollity, 
to which, perhaps, its being Sunday, contributed 
not a little. The patrole once made its appear- 
ance among them, but the ſeverity of thoſe gen- 
tlemen was eafily ſubdued by a glaſs of wine. 


I aſked an officer of the garriſon of Straſburgh, 
one of our travelling companions, whether that, 
pointing to the dreſs of the patrole, was the na- 
tional uniform? - 


© Mon Dieu !” he replied, © are you not ac- 
hats 3 


„ quainted with that yet? Why, it is to be ſeen 
* every where.“ 


From this anſwer I concluded, that the na- 
tional guards, and the regular military, were not 
particularly complacent towards each other. 


I was farther confirmed in this opinion, from 
over-hearing ſome of the former, at the next table, 
recounting over many heroic deeds of the officers, 
which evidently were deligned as ſneers. Our 
travelling companion very judiciouſly took no 
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notice of their impertinence, and by this filencc 
beſt aſſerted the honour of the ſtronger. 


DECEMBEK 13, 
We ſet out again at fix in the morning. One 
perſon more was added to our company, an 
old man with the croſs of St. Louis, a fowling 
piece, and a pointer, He amuſed us with re- 
lating ſtories of various horrible murders that 


had lately been committed in that neighbour- 


hood, and illuſtrated his narrations by the many 
newly thrown up graves and wooden croſſes 


which we found by the way. This was poor conſo- 


lation to the harmleſs traveller proceeding quietly 
on his route, eſpecially ſince every thing now re- 


mains unpuniſhed, even though the criminal be 


well known. Yet what has the poor forſaken 
wretch to fear, who has already loſt his all! 


We entered Straſburgh about noon, and alight- 


ed at the Red-Houſe, upon the beautiful pa- 


rade. Here every thing is already national. 1 


obſerved, as we paſſed along the ſtreets, a na- 


tional pharmacopana, and even a national hatter. 


My ill ſtars would fo ordain it, that in going 
from the bureau of the Diligence to the inn, 
I was witneſs to a melancholy accident. A 
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| pair of unruly horſes in a carriage threw their 


| rider, and dragged him the whole length of the 


| fircet, ſtamping upon and kicking him all the 
| way, Never was a more horrible ſcene, it turned 
me ſick, and I was ready to faint. I heard no- 
| thing around me but dreadfu] exclamations of 
he's killed! he's killed! The horrible image of the 
man, dragged as I had beheld him, haunted me 


all day !—Oh God! was not my ſoul ſufficiently 


oppreſſed before with horrible images ! 


The guard paſſed our windows, The march 
they played was ſweet, yet this ſtruck me 
as not the proper character for a march; it 
bore too much reſemblance to an air. Greater 
ſolemnity had been more appropriate. I ob- 
ſerved, that the cannoneers wore ſhoes and 
| ſtockings with their uniform, inſtead of boots, and 
that no two had ſtockings alike: this appeared 
to me truly n 


After Aer we viſited the ſhop of Amand 
King, the bookſeller. He is a polite and pleaſing 
young man, and I here make my acknowledg- 
ments for the diſintereſted attention he ſhewed 
me. He is at preſent printing a French ver- 
hon of my Adelaide of Wulfingen, executed by a 
Madame de Rome at Paris. This he gave me to 
look over, and the reading of Adele de Mulſing 


N afforded ; 
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afforded me much diverſion. It is truly frenchi- 
fied in every part. At the end, Adelaide is di- 
covered to be the daughter of Miſtivoi, ſubſti- 
tuted for Count Hugo's, conſequently not Theo- 
hald's ſiſter. But the tranſlator has not eſteemed 
it worth while to trouble herſelf with removing 
the ſtriking improbabilities in the way of fuch an 
incident. 


I was particularly ſurprized, that any expetta- 
tion ſhould be formed of this piece being ap- 
proved upon the French ſtage. But Mr. King 
aſſured me, that it could ſcarcely fail of pleaſ- 
ing, ſince every poſſible method of rendering 
prieſtcraft odious, was now eagerly ſought. 


Mr. King, too, was in the vational uniform, 

1 cannot ſay but that it is very ſmart, and has a 

good effect. On the buttons is engraved /a loi 

et le roi. I aſked, whether Je roi was not added 
merely for the fake of the rhyme? 


DECEMBER 14. 
On this morning allo we fet off at fix. We 
choſe, for our conveyance, the Diligence to Paris, 


which was to reach that capital on the evening in 
of the 16th. | b 
| be 


; Fg Never of 
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Never in my life did I take a more unpleaſant 
journey. I will freely own, indeed, that the diſ- 
tempered ſtate of my mind throws a gloom over 
every thing around me, and that I am now cap- 
tious and peeviſh under inconveniences at which, 


in my happier days, I ſhould only have laughed; 


but here many things are really inſufferable. 


In the firſt place, the boaſted commodiouſneſs 
of the carriage itſelf, is altogether empty vapour, 
or at leaſt muſt be received with very great allow- 
ance. If it carried no more than four, or perhaps 
fix, there would not be any great reaſon to com- 
plain; but unfortunately, its full complement is 
eight, and woe to him who happens to be one of 
thoſe eight !-—Woe, woe indeed, if they be all 
thin! but inevitable death ſhould they be tat! 


Three fit corwards, three backwards, and one 
againſt each door. It ſeems not at all taken into 


the account, that men have arms and legs. A 7 


maimed ſoldier, deprived of theſe conveniences, 
might fit with tolerable eaſe. How then to ſtow 


all the legs, occaſions no ſmall perplexity ; for, 


they who happen to be among the laſt that get 
in, will ſcarcely find a place not preoccupied 
by another pair. A toe, that may unfortunately 
be tormented with a corn, has a very good chance 
of becoming a footſtool to a neighbour, till its 

| Ne owner, 
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owner, no longer able to endure the torture, will 
be extremely glad to draw up his leg like that 
of a bird of Paradiſe. In this ſituation, how- 
ever, 'tis impoſſible to remain long without the 
contracted limb becoming fo inſupportably ſtiff, 
that it cannot be moved again but with extreme 
difficulty; and when at laſt the happy moment 
arrives that brings a temporary releaſe from this 
confinement, he is perhaps md able to get 
out of the carriage, 


Another convenience of this fqueezed mode of 
travelling is the almoſt inſurmountable labour of 
getting a handkerchief out of the pocket. This 
is, indeed, ſuch a Herculean taſk, that big drops 
of ſweat ſtand on the forehead ere it can be 
accompliſhed. A pickpocket could never be fo 
effectually ſecured againſt carrying on his trade 
as in this Diligence. In the front, or backwards, 
the preſs is the molt intolerable, conſequently 
they who {it againſt the doors are the leaſt in- 
commoded with refpect to elbow-room; though 
otherwiſe they are in far the worſt ſituation, and, 
belides, run the hazard of having their necks bro- 
ken, . the doors not to be properly faſ- | 
tened. 


The vapour of ſo much breath pent up toge- 
ther 1s another agreeable circumitance. There 
2. | | „ Þ 
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zre indeed ſix windows to the carriage, but 
unleſs in very warm weather, it 18 ſcarcely poſ- 
ſible to endure more than one or two open, 
which is totally inſufficient to remedy the evil. 
The impoſſibility of the paſſengers within open- 
ing the doors, is an additional grievance; they 
are, as it were, ſhut up in a priſon, or cage, from 


which they can be releaſed only by the gaoler. 


Thus is a coach full of men carried about from 
town to town, as the higglers carry a baſket of 
fowls; and as a conſummation of their miſery, 
when they arrive at the Bureau, ſeven or eight 
minutes are perhaps ſuffered to elapſe before the 
driver will be pleaſed to open the door of this 
black hole, during wich they endure all the tor- 
ture of that impatience, unavoidably attached 
| to ſuch a teazing ſpecies of procraſtination. Of 
all things under the ſun, confinement is to me 
the moſt vexatious, and a confinement like what 
have deſcribed, the moſt vexatious of all, 


Many people conſider a cold as healthy. He 
then, who has not had the ſatisfaction of enjoy- 
ing ſuch a token of health for ſome time, need 
only take a journey in this Diligence, and he 
may be tolerably ſecure of obtaining the deſired 
gratification. As every paſſenger pays for his 
place, and as it has been long an univerſally 

” eſtabliſhed 
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_ eſtabliſhed maxim, that one man's money is as 
good as another's, ſo each individual thinks he 
has equal right with his neighbour to regulate 
the opening of the windows, at leaſt of that 
by which he fits. Thus, inſtead of entering 
into a general compact for the advantage of the 
whole company, each, with the true ſelfiſhneſs 
of human nature, conſiders merely his own 
Private intereſt, and perhaps makes ſuchdraughts 
of wind, that 'tis only wonderful how any body 
eſcapes cold. 


The fare at the inns is, beſides, very bad, and 
very dear. For terribly infipid Bouillie with 
ſoaked bread, diſagreeable to the eye, and ſtill 
more diſagreeable to the palate, ſodden, taſteleſs 
beef, and vegetables dreſſed with oil, we com— 
monly paid half a dollar. Gladly would I have 
reſigned, for a tolerable piece of beef, or a roaſt 
leg of mutton, the deſert that even in theſe mite- 
rable inns always ſucceeds the dinner. This 
conſiſts of wretched dry biſcuits, cheſnuts, and 
fruit. Never in my life did I taſte any thing 
more nauſeous than a ſort of biſcuit they called 
echaude : it has the flavour of foul air. 


To dirty the table-cloth is impoſſible, ſince, 
according to appearance, it has made a viſit up 
the chimney before it be ſpread, This is accom- 

0 panied 
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panied with forks no leſs filthy, and very uninvit- 
ing for taking up the food; and as to a knife, 
no ſuch thing is to be had. Every traveller is 
expected, like a German peaſant or butcher, to 
carry one in his pocket, and to uſe it at his meals, 
firſt whetting it on his breeches. The wine is 
the beſt thing brought to table, though only a 
light country wine, but this is drank out of beer- 
glaſſes, to which I have a mortal averſion. 


Inconvenient as this journey muſt neceſſarily 
be at all times, it is rendered ten times worſe by 
being taken in winter. To provide a room, with 
a fire, againſt the arrival of the Diligence, is 
what nobody thinks of, and the only reſource 
againſt periſhing with cold is to adjourn to the 
kitchen. But this is a very partial remedy ; he 
alone who fortunately is among the firſt that 
enter, and underſtands how to manage, has any 
chance of obtaining a tolerable birth, and even he 
can only chooſe whether to warm himſelf in the 

front or in the rear, for to do both is impoſſible. 
This is another advantage for the lovers of colds. 
Nor is this all: they have yet a third chance. 
Theſe places are never floored, only paved with 
brick, from which a chill peſtilential moiſture is 
conſtantly riſing; to this may be added, all the 
water thrown about, people ſpitting, and dogs 
doing what dogs ever will do, which all together 
| form 


— ——— . —— 
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form an aſſemblage of damps that may fairly 
be conſidered as reducing the matter to a cer- 
tainty 


Two hours is the time allowed for dining, and 
the Diligence ought alſo to ſtop for the night. 
But ſince in winter the roads are frequently bad, 
and it muſt be at Paris at the time appointed, 
it often travels all night, or at leaſt reſts for 
ſo ſhort a time, that it is ſcarcely worth while to 
attempt going to bed, though 'tis a ſufficient 
delay to weary and fatigue the paſſengers, unleſs 
they happen to be bleſſed with that propenſity 
ſo common to travellers, of being able to eat and 
drink at any time, even in the n of the 


night. 


And ſhould it happen, that five or fix hours 
are allowed for reſt, a man muſt be ſomewhat _ 
practiſed in witchcraft to be able to fleep. The 
beſt accommodations to be procured, are a pe- 
riſhingly cold room, where the wind blows in at 
every corner, furniſhed with a bedſtead ready to 
break down, to which are attached old tattered 
hangings, and a feather-bed ſhaken up high at 
the feet, ſomewhat lower in the middle, and 
loweſt of all at the head. If, ſpite of all theſe 
preventatives, a doze ſhould begin to ſteal over 


the traveller's wearied eye-lids, be may rely 
npon 
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upon being quickly awakened again, either 
by the noiſes of the inn, or the howling of the 
wind i in the chimney. 


But moſt tene of all, is the ſituation of the 
poor unfortunate valetudinarian, who, from the 
ſtate of his health, cannot, without inconveni- 
ence, experience a privation of his cuſtomary 
habit of ſacrificing every morning to a certain 
ſubterranean divinity held in great reſpe& among 
the Romans—or, to put the caſe in another point 
of view, who wiſhes not to forego the perform- 
ance of what, if neglected, would, according to 
Montaigne, transform even a Seneca into a fool. 
The ſhaking of the vehicle has perhaps rendered 
it doubtful whether this can be accompliſhed or 
not, and ſhould he wiſh to counteract theſe bad 
effects by a diſh of coffee and a morning pipe, either 
there is no time for taking them, or if he be 
diſpoſed to rob himſelf of an hour of reſt, and riſe 
early, that ſufficient time for the purpoſe may 
be ſecured, where is the coffee to be had? In 
the inn, it is never furniſhed, and at the coffee- 
houſe the people are never up ſo early. But he 
may give the waiter at the coffee-houſe a trifle to 
riſe on purpoſe. So he may, and the waiter will 
make very liberal promiſes over night, which 
before morning will be entirely forgotten, 


After 
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After this general deſcription of what may be 
expected in the Diligence, the picture of which 
is faithfully ſketched, and in no reſpect over- 
charged, I proceed to a detail of the particular 
inconveniences we had to endure. Our company 
_ conliſted partly of people going all the way from 
Straſburgh to Paris, partly of chance paſſengers 
taken up only for ſhort diſtances. Among the firſt 

claſs were: 


Imprimis.— A merckagi from G 
ſo extremely ſatisfied with himſelf, that he thought 
all other people muſt be equally ſatisfied with 
him. He pretended to know every thing, and 
to have been every where, and kindly gave us 
ample inſtructions what we ſhould do at this 
place, what fee at that, with other like uſeful 
information. He was beſides infected with the 
diſeaſe of ſpeaking French, imitated the French 
manner of clipping words, and ſpeaking through 
the noſe, to which his vile Thuringian dialect was 
a great addition. He had belides the unſufferable 
habit of ſaying comment? or plait-il? at every 
word addreſſed to him, although it was obvious 
that he was no more deaf than myſelf. But worſe 
than all, if by chance he ſtumbled upon ſome dry 
dull joke, he mumbled it, and tortured it about till 
it was diſguſting as the drink made by the South 
Sea Iſlanders with chewing the roots of yams. 


Secondly. 


6 who was 
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Secondly.—A Fleming, by name B——, who 
had lived for twelve years at Peterſburgh. He 
had the perfect phyſiognomy of a Calmuck. 
Never did I ſee a man who could always drink, 
always laugh, and always talk ribaldry like him. 
He ſeemed to have abundance of vermin about 
him, and ſung chanſons when they were trouble 
ſome. He was pleaſed, as an excellent joke, to 
confer the title of Monſieur le Baron upon his 
neighbour the merchant. In what this profound 
piece of humour originated, I did not learn, but 
this I know, that Monſieur le Baron was rung in 
my ears till I was ſo fretted, that I heartily wiſhed 
I could have jumped out of the window to 
_ eſcape from it. I have commonly found the barons 

themſelves more fatiguing than their titles, but 
for this time the caſe was reverſed. 


Thirdly and fourthly. A couple of honeſt citi- 
zens from ſome little town either in Alſace or 
Lorraine. One of them was a fat portly gentle- 
man, the other had a brown ſturdy viſage, with 
a ſuperabundance of black beard. In the coun- 
tenance of the former, the ſpace between the 
noſe and mouth formed a complete ſemicircle. 
This is ſaid to be a certain indication of ſelf-im- 
portance ; and, indeed, he feemed to take upon 
himſelf entirely the part of Mentor to his com- 
panion, If the latter opened his mouth, and ap- 

a. peared 
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peared in the moſt trifling or inſignificant circum- 
ſtance to differ in opinion with his fat compa- 
nion, an immediate ſnub was the conſequence. 
They gave us to underſtand, that they were tra- 
velling upon public buſineſs. Probably they had 
ſomething to lay before the National Aſſembly, 
and the fat man was to be the orator, for he often 
leaned his head againſt one of the windows, with 
his eves cloſed, while his lips were moving. 


F;fthly,—An Officer of the National Guards, 
of whom I have nothing more to obſerve, tban 
that he underſtood the beſt of any of the company 
how to manage at the inns, and was always one 
of the firſt at the fire. | 


| Beſides theſe, we had ſeveral chance paſſen- 
gers for a ſhort time each. Among others, a 
Jew from Nancy, who, at early morning, in the 
carriage, conformably to the cuſtom of his reli- 
gion, ſtretching out his arms, and bundling up 
both them and his head with a variety of wrap- 
pers, offered his prayers to heaven, without 
concerning himſelt about the inconvenience he 
might occaſion to his fellow-travellers. 


A young officer, who alſo accompanied us a 
part of the way, and ſeemed to think himſelf a 
great wit, began to diſplay it upon the poor Jew 

| moſt 
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moſt unmercifully, ſtringing together filly and in- 
ſulting jokes, and branding the whole race of 
Iſrael as rogues, till at length I could not ſup- 
preſs my indignation. I obſerved, that it was 
extremely indecent and unlike a gentleman to 
attack a man who had no means of defending 
himſelf; and added, that I had no doubt there 


were many very worthy and reſpectable people 


among the Jews. The officer on this gave me 
a full and expreſſive ſtare, which ſeemed, when 
tranſlated; to mean, O ho! what, you alſo are 
*& a:Jew?” 


Thus my benevolent feelings towards an inſulted 
_ fellow-creature had probably drawn like inſults 


upon myſelf, had not the young ſon of Mars, 


as is commonly the cafe with ſuch ſtupid conceit- 


ed jeſters, had more mouth than heart, and 


been ſomewhat frightened by my reproof. As it 
was, he was awed into filence, and let the Jew 


reſt, only now and then caſting oblique and fig- 
_ nificant glances upon him. My frotege, however, 


did not appear very deſerving of this interference 
in his behalf, ſince he manifeſted no ſigns of 


being any way affected either by the warrior's + 


- Inſults, or the correction they had received, 


The reſt of our chance paſſengers are not 
worth enumerating. They did nothing but 
ſqueeze 


ings. 
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ſqueeze our bodies, and fatigue our underſtand- 


This firſt day, the 14th, we dined at Phalſ. 
bourg, and reached Blammont in the evening, 


where we ſtopped ſome hours to reſt. 


| _ DECEMBER 1 6. 
We arrived at Nancy about noon, paſſing 


through Luneville and St. Nicholas. By this 


time the Diligence was become ſo abſolutely in- 
ſupportable to me, that I reſolved to quit it for 


four and twenty hours at leaſt. Gladly would I 


have gone poſt all the remainder of the way to 
Paris, had we not taken our places at Straſburgh, 
and paid twelve new louis-d'ors for them. 


I hired a cabriolet to Toul, in which my com- 
panion, my ſervant, and myſelf, proceeded for- 
wards the next morning, and found it tolerably 
commodious. The Diligence had now gotten the 
ſtart of us very much. We paſſed through St. 
Aubin, Barleduc, and Vitry, to Chalons-ſur- 
Marne, where, at ten o'clock in the evening, we 
were ſo unfortunate as to overtake that miſerable 
vehicle again. 8 


Poſt-horſes are intolerably dear in this country, 
and the regulations with regard to them are to 
= | | Os me 
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me wholly inexplicable. In Germany, if we pay 
for three horſes, the poſt-maſter often adds a 
fourth gratis: and it is the ſame in Poland and 
Ruſſia. But in France, on the contrary, if we 
pay for three, which are charged at twenty-five 


ſous the mile each horſe, we are ſeldom allowed 


more than two; or, if the third be required, 
then they are charged at thirty ſous each. In 
my opinion, the juſtice of the thing would be, 
the more horſes we have, to pay ſo much the leſs 
by the head. | 0 FOR 


Then, fince we had no chaiſe. of our own, 


we were generally required to pay the price f 


another horſe for a little inconvenient poſt- 
chaiſe, ſo that in all we paid for four horſes 
while we uſed-only two. At Vitry they told us, 
that they had only a very heavy poſt-chaiſe, fo 
that we muſt pay for an additional horſe. We 
did ſo, and ſtill we had a horſe the leſs. Of this 
we complained, when the poſtmaſter ſaid, © Me, 
« ſeurs, c'eſt une grace quo vous fait, fris qu'il fal. 
« Joit payer trente ſous har lene.” I replied, that I 
had heard much of the po/zzefſe of the French 
nation, and after this inſtance I could not doubt 
of its truth. : 


Me travelled here as expeditiouſly as in Ruſſia. 
Whether this will remain ſo much longer may 
be 
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be a queſtion, as ſince the Revolution the road: 
have been very much neglected, and are daily 
getting ware and work. 13 


| DECEMBER 17, 
In the morning, we were re- committed to 
our priſon, and proceeded to Epernay, the moſt 
famous place in the whole country for Cham- 
pagne. Even over me might this nectar have 
extended its exhilarating influence, had not an 
accident, which, trifling as it was, made 2 
powerful impreſſion upon me, thrown me back 
into my former ſtate of annihilation, even at the 
moment when I began to feel my heart and my 
ſpirits reviving. | 


The walls and windows of the room in which 
we dined, were ſcratched over with names and 
verſes, after the idle cuſtom ſo prevalent among 
travellers. I was amuſing myſelf with examining 
them, when unluckily my attention was caught 
by the letters F. E. with a a croſs, at the corner 
of a windoõẽ-wæ. | 


— ADs, <DEL 2 = 


Vaniſhed like a flaſh of lightning were the 
artificial ſpirits that the wine had for a moment 


* The croſs ſubjoined to the initials is confidered as indicat- 
ing that they were inſcribed by ſomebody who had juſt __ ſome 
very dear connection. Tu ANSLATOR, 


inf pirec 
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inſpired, and I fell into a ſtate of the moſt gloomy 
abſtraction. Theſe letters, and the horrible croſs, 
ſeemed to reproach me that I could yet be ſen- 
ſible to the joys of wine, when thoſe of love were 
loſt to me for ever. He who was never in a like 
ſituation, may perhaps ſmile when I relate that I 
ſecretly entreated pardon of my Frederica for 
having taſted the wine. O God! what will be- 
come of me, if every trifling occurrence can thus 
torture my heart ! | 


We ſtopped this night at Chateau Thierry. Tt 
was about eight o'clock in the evening when we 
arrived there, and we quitted the place again at 
three the next morning. 


I ordered a room to be prepared for me di- 
rectly, and a fire to be made in it, for my preſent 
humour was ill afforted to the noiſy mirth of my 
companions. Here I walked up and down, talk- 
ing to my Frederica, while they were eating and 


| drinking below. The night was tempeſtuous, 


and the roaring of the wind was the more awful, 

from the town being ſituated very high, ſo that 
there was nothing to break its force. To this 
raging of the ſtorm without, was added the 
crackling of the fire within, and the perpetual 
creaking of the door, that altogether my ſoul was 


impreſſed with ſenſations I can hardly deſcribe. 
O The 
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The war of nature was congenial with my feel. 
ings ; the hours I paſſed here were melancholy, 
but compoſing. When I am thus alone, my Fre- 
derica ſeems with me: I talk to her as though 


ſhe were preſent, and pour out to her all my 


heart. Ah! perhaps ſhe may be really preſent! 
— perhaps ſhe hovers about me as my guardian 


_ angel!—Oh, why does ſhe not appear for one 


moment, to give me aſſurance of her exiſtence |— 
How often have I intreated it !—and on this ſo- 
lemn evening I entreated it once more ! 


Chateau Thierry is the birth place of the ad- 
mirable La Fontaine. This rendered it much 


more intereſting to me than the celebrated bridge 


over the hills at Nancy. 


The night was paſſed entirely without ſleep; 
and fo it muſt have been from the ſtorm, even 
had my own uneaſy thoughts not kept me wak- 
ing. A more violent hurricane, indeed, I ſcarcely 
ever remember. It was as if Boreas had unlooſed 


all the meſſengers of his fury into my room. 


| DECEMBER I8. 
We left Chateau Thierry, dined at Meaus, 
and at length, about fix in the evening, weary 
of our journey, weary almoſt of life, arrived at 


PARIS. 
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PARIS. 


I was inexpreſſibly mortified that it was al- 
ready dark ; yet the ſhops on both ſides of the 
ſtreets, prettily ſet out, and handſomely lighted, 
had a very good effect. The cuſtom of announc- 
ing, in large letters, over the door of each houſe, 
the name and trade of the inhabitants, pleaſed 
me extremely. This practice, indeed, may be 
obſerved from the moment of entering the domi- 
nions of France. Almoſt all the houſes have 
alſo figns, and theſe are uſually ſomething gol- 
den, as The Golden Ahle, The Golden Bowl, The 
Golden Lion, The Golden Key. A ſtrong character- 
iſtic feature of French oſtentation. 


The taſte our forefathers had for gaudy eo- 
lours has been conſidered as a ſign of the in- 
fancy of a nation. May not this paſſion for gold 
be the diſtinctive ſtamp of that period of old 
age when it is falling back into its ſecond child- 
hood ? This favourite Or (gold) ſeems now, how- 
ever, in ſome degree to be ſupplanted by the more 
faſhionable nation, and national. A few days ago 
I ſaw over a door Trazteur de la nation. A. deſpe- 
rate undertaking, I thought within myſelf, tc to feed 
a whole W nation. 
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| | DECEMBER 19. 
Were not in the very vortex of diffipation, 
the preſent day muſt fill me with nothing but 
melancholy images, ſince it is the ee 
of the inſtitution of our private theatre at Re- 
val. All is now in that town mirth and jubilee. 
On this day laſt year, my Virgin of the Sun was 
performed for the firſt time, when my Frede- 
rica played Amazili How becoming was the 
wreath in her hair !—Oh God! what anguiſh 
of heart lies in theſe recollections! 


Towards evening, we went to walk in the . 
ais Royal. Schulz has deſcribed it ſo well, that 
I can add nothing to his deſcription. It made a 
pleaſing, but not a grand impreſſion upon me. 
The fine range of ſhops at Peterſburgh | iS little 
interior to it. 


A man invited us, with a very earneſt and noiſy 
eloquence, to come in and ſee un homme ſauvage 
and une jeune Alſacienne, for only twelve ſous. The 
homme ſauvage, who was taken upon the Lord 
knows what iſland, had as little of the /auvage 
in him as myſelf, He was a handſome young 
fellow, with a phyſiognomy ſimilar to that ot 
Jeſus Chriſt. He had a black beard, which 
had been ſuffered to grow, and the reſt of his 


dreſs was truly laughable. Round his head he 
5 had 
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hadi a wreath of artificial flowers, and his outer 
garment, if garment ſuch a thing might be called, 
was a large packthread net. What ſtamped him 

a ſavage, as far as I could find, was ſimply that 

he eat ſtones, as many a man has done before, 
without incurring the like diſtin&tion. He firſt 
cruſhed the flints with his teeth, then opened 
his mouth wide, to ſhew them champed, then 
ſwallowed them, and afterwards let us feel his 
ſtomach, where, in truth, we could hear the 
_ clatter of a tolerable depot. There appeared 
to me no deception in all this: the only thing 
that wore the ſemblance of deception was, that 
he pretended not to be able to ſpeak. 


Next appeared the young Alſacian. She was 
a girl about twelve years old, painted like a 
Chriſtmas maſk, and as dirty as a pig, who want- 
ed to exhibit ſome common every-day tricks upon 
the wire. I begged to be excuſed the perform- 
ance, and paying my twelve ſoas, departed. 


Another man was no leſs vociferous in recom- 
mending to our notice a collection of wax figures 
as large as life, which, indeed, we found well 
worth ſeeing. There were, the King, the Queen, 
the Dauphin, with Madame Royale, La Fayette, 
Baillie, Voltaire, Rouſſeau, Dr. Franklin, the two 
celebrated and intereſting priſoners, Maſeres de 
| la 
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la Tude and Baron Trenck ; the Indian Ambaſia- 
dors, who were once here; Madame du Barre 
aſleep, and ſcarcely half clothed; Maria Thereſa, 
Clermont Tonnerre, and a multitude beſides, 
all dreſſed according to their proper coſtume, and 
all, as was generally agreed, extraordinary like- 
neſſes. What would I not have given for ſuch 
a likeneſs of my Frederica - Vet am I not a 
fool?—as if her image were not impreſſed on my 
heart much more accurately, and in much more 
forcible colours, than ſhe could be repreſented 
by any artiſt, But had I ſuch a figure, I would 
place it by my fide at table as the Egyptians 
uſed to do with their mummies. Ak! this was 
ſurely an excellent cuſtom. | 


I could not forbear ſmiling. at ſeeing Voltaire 
and Rouſſeau ſitting together very familiarly at 
a little table, appearing as if they were de- 
monſtrating ſome propoſition, perfectly at their 
caſe, and not caring for any thing or any body. 


It is amuſing to go into the coffee-houſes in the 
Palais-Royal. They are full of Afiches, Annonces, 
and Avertiſmens, ſome of which are very curi- 
ous. For inſtance, one announced a ſervant 
wanted, who, beſides his mother-tongue, French, 
muſt underſtand German, Italian, and Engliſh. 


He muſt alſo be able to ſhave, to dreſs hair, to 
| cook, 
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cook, to take care of horſes, to drive a cabriolet, 
&c. &c. &c. I wiſhed very much to Know what 
could be included in the et cetera. 


Here, and every where, there is ſuch an eter- 


nal ringing of changes upon liberty, and what- 


ever has any relation to it, that it 1s really fa- 
tiguing. Our hair-dreſſer, who is a member of 
the National Guard, and a moſt zealous demo- 
crat, never calls the King any thing but /e parvre 
homme, and the queen is commonly /a coquine, la 
miſerable femme du roi, If he be in a particularly 
complacent humour, however, then it 4s /a femme 
de Louis ſeize ; and if in a particularly ſarcaſtic 


one, then Ja femme du pouvoir executif. No ſcruple 


is made of faying, that it was a very great pity 
the Queen eſcaped on the fixth of October, when 
her fate was ſo nearly decided. 


| The people are in great alarm, leſt the Empe- 
ror Leopold ſhould ſend troops into France. 
It is ſaid, that a letter was lately laid under the 
Queen's napkin, threatening that, in caſe her hro- 
ther ſhould dare to take any ſteps againſt French 
liberty, her head _—_— be ſent to him upon a 
pike. 


Some days ago, a dreadful ſcene took place at 
the opera. The piece performed was Iphigenia 
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At the chorus chantons, celebrous notre reine, the 
Ducheſs of Biron, and ſome others in the neigh- 
bouring boxes, clapped, and applauded ex- 
tremely, and called encore] encore! which is not 
uſual at the opera. The performers, however, 
ventured to repeat the chorus, when the Ducheſs 
threw a laurel wreath upon the ſtage. This was 
enough, and more than enough, to rouſe the peo- 
ple's fury. They hiſſed, they cried, they gave 
the Ducheſs very opprobrious epithets; they got 
oranges, apples, and pears, both hard and ſoft, 
and pelted her ſo that her box was ſoon like 
a fruit-ſhop, and ſhe herſelf all cover bruiſes ; 
fortunately, a knife that was thrown miſſed 
her. Some among the populace, more wanton 
than wicked, brought in a bundle of rods to 
chaſtiſe her before the eyes of the whole public. 
She had ſufficient preſence of mind to keep her 
ſeat, and let them go on, with perfect compo- 
ſure. Had ſhe quitted her box, they had proba- 
bly broke into the ſaloon ; and had ſhe attempted 
to ſay a ſingle word, or to make any offenſive 


| geſture, they had probably broke into her box. 


At length all was quiet. The Ducheſs had 
all the apples, pears, and oranges, and above 
all, the knife, collected together, and ſent them 
the next morning to the Marquis de la Fayette, 
with her compliments, and ſhe had ſent him ſome 
| | Ariſtiug 
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friking teſtimonies of French freedom, which ſhe 


requeſted him to offer upon the altar of n in 
her name. 


On the following day, Enne, the player, who 


was the principal offender in the repetition of the 
chorus, was compelled to make a very ſubmiſſive 
apology for his conduct, and to trample the lau- 
rel wreath under his feet “*. 


Proofs of the licentiouſneſs of the people may 


be collected daily in abundance. The driver of 
the facre, in which we returned yeſterday even- 
ing to the Ruſſian and Engliſh hotel, where we 
lodge, called my companion mon ami. The lat- 
ter replied with a ſmile, © 0 you really be- 
* lieve me your friend?“ — Ah, bah! bah!“ 
 faid the driver, © we are all l 8 


Our valet de place alſo, after having called us a 
coach to go to the opera, deſired leave, without 


Without conſidering the conduct of the people as juſtifia- 

ble, yet ſurely the Ducheſs de Biron's was highly cenſurable. 
It appears, that to encore at all was very unuſual in ſuch a per- 
formance, and to ſelect for this purpoſe a paſſage, which, in 
the then temper of the times, muſt be obviouſly offenſive to 
the populace, was throwing down the gauntlet, and abſolutely 
inviting the diſturbance that enſued, when no poſſible good ef- 


fect could ariſe from it. If a perſon of her rank could ſo far 
degrade herſelf as to court a conteſt, was it to be expected that 


the leſs cultivated maſs ſhould decline it TRANSLA TOR. 


any 
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any ceremony, to get in, © becaufe,” he ſaid, © the 
« weather was very bad.” | | 


I was pleaſed with the opera itſelf, but ſeverat 
other things croſſed and teazed me. Though 
we went by five o'clock, the houſe was already 
full, and we could only with difficulty get places 
in the Balcony, that is to ſay in a ſort of very 
large box of which there is one on each ſide the 
theatre. For theſe ſeats we gave ten livres, halt 
a louis d'or—dear enough in my opinion. How- 
ever, I ſhould not have complained had we 
ſeen well, but that was by no means the caſc, 
for even this place was ſo crowded that it was 
impoſſible to ſee over more than half the ſtage. 


In the boxes I muſt own, there was a conlider- 
able diſplay of beauty, but it was artificial 
beauty. Ah! no where did II ſee a Frederica 
no where the expreſſion of artleſs goodnels. 
ſo conſpicuous in every feature of her face 


A very polite young man who ſtood next to 
me, ſhewed me a Madame Gouverne, who, he 
ſaid, was eſteemed the handſomeſt woman in 
Paris. He might be right. She did indeed ap- 
pear extremely handſome, and had much of that 
gentleneſs and grace without which no woman 
can be attractive in my eyes. | 


The 
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The performance was Les Pretendus, a comic 
opera. The muſic and fingers were excellent, 
and the latter were alſo good actors and adreſſes, 
which is ſeldom the caſe on our German ſtage, 
and is a great diſadvantage to the piece. The 
entertainments of the evening concluded with 

the ſplendid ballet of Phyle, at preſent a reigning 


favourite with the public. The general impreſ- 


ſion it made upon me was not powerful, but 
with particular paſſages, and parts of the machi- 
nery, I was extremely charmed. I muſt inſtance 
particularly that where Pſyche is carried away 
by a Zephyr, in a cloud, from the top of a rugged 
rock, when juſt as ſhe difappears, a long and 
beautiful ſtream of light is left behind—again, 


where ſhe is fitting at her toilette, with little 
Cupids fluttering round her—and where alſo ſhe 
appears as the ſcholar of Terpſichore. All theſe 
made, in part a ſtrong, in part a pathetic, impreſ. 


lion upon my ſenſes. 


To the dancing, that is to ſay, to the throwing 


the arms and legs about, and the jumping and 
bounding, I am not very partial, nor could I 
feel much pleaſure even in Veſtris's /o/o and 


pas-de-denx as Amor. But I was extremely 


_ Pleaſed with the Zephyrs, which indeed ſeemed 
rather to fly than to move as human beings. 


Hercules was the very counterpart of the ſtone- 
„ | eater 


ivy 
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eater we had ſeen in the morning. Some things 
appeared to me too horrible for a ballet. For 
inſtance, the manner in which Pſvche is pulled 
about, and the contortions into which her body 
is thrown when ſhe falls into the hands of ſome 
dozen or two of devils, as well as her being preci- 
pitated from a high rock into the burning Phlege- 
thon. The woman who played Pſyche was a 
lovely creature indeed, and aſſumed fo much 
innocence in her appearance, that no one could 
have ſuppoſed her a dancer at the great opera 
at Paris. 


I could not at laſt decide whether the per- 
formance, take it all together, was worth half a 
louis d'or; but this I know for certain, that I 
would not for ten louis d'ors endure again what 
we went through after the entertainments were 
finiſhed. We had prepared ourſelves for waiting 
half an hour before the crowd could be ſuffici- 
ently diſperſed to permit the leaving our box; 
but alas! we had to ſpend another fatiguing half 
hour in the ſaloon ere we could venture to ſeek 
our ſervant in the hope of getting away. Here 
we ſtood ſurrounded on all ſides by draughts of 
wind, and if we attempted to get out of them 
by going into a box, we were almoſt ſuffocated 
by the ſmell of extinguiſhing the lamps. To 
complete the matter, when we did find the ſervant, 

no 
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no Facre was to be had, which conſiderably pro- 

longed our torments, and when, at laſt, even 
this difficulty was ſurmounted, we were aſſailed 
with ſuch a piercing wind and ſnow, blowing 
directly in our faces as we came out of the houſe, 
that for myſelf, poor hypochondriacal valetudi- 
narian as | was, I thought it would have ſent 
me again to the brink of the grave. | 


At getting into the carriage, I was preſented 


with a new trait of French vanity, at which, 


notwithſtanding my ill humour, and my frozen 
cheeks, I could not forbear ſmiling. A Savoy ard 


came up, begging ſomething to drink as he had 


procured the carriage. I told him that was 
done by my own ſervant. He aſſerted to the 


contrary, when at length the lacquey confeſſed 
that he did not like to dirty his ſtockings, ſo had 


ſent the Savoyard inſtead of going himſelf. I told 


him that he was very welcome to ſend whom 


he pleaſed, but then he muſt be pleaſed allo to 
pay him himſelf. In this he acquieſced after 
ſome oppoſition, and we proceeded homewards. 


We had not gone many ſteps, before we were 
ſtopped by a voice of complaint, when our driver 
: begged that we would permit a gentleman, who 

was going to the Palais-royal asw ell as ourſelves, 

to take the fourth place in the carriage, the third 
1 being 
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being occupied again by our valet. We very 
readily conſented, and a well-drefſed man got in, 
who with the true French eaſe was acquainted 
with us in a moment, and had run over every 
poſſible topic of converſation in a quarter of an 

hour. 


We expreſſed a wiſh to be preſent at a 


debate in the National Aſſembly. He told 


us that we could not be admitted with- 
out tickets, but as he was himſelf a deputy, he 
ſhould have very great pleaſure in procuring 
them for us; an offer which we accepted with 
many thanks. I do not even now know who 
this man was, for 'tis one of my ſheepiſh follies 
that I never can aſk any perſon his name, and I 
as little like to give my own to another. I did, 
however, give him both that and my addreſs, and 


hope to hear farther from him. | 


Our fellow-countryman Schulz lodged in the 


very ſame hotel that we inhabit, and is re- 


membered here, as he always will be wherever 
he goes, with kindneſs and attachment. Both 
our hoſt, and the barber who had the honour of 
dreſſing his hair, call him #0» enfant, and pro- 


bably think they confer a great honour upon 


him, as a German, by giving him ſo familiar an 


_ appellation, 


Tin, 
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DECEMBER 20. 


Tin, leather, and paper, have often been 
ſtamped as money in times of neceſſity. At pre- 
ſent ſcarcely any other money is to be ſeen here 
but ſcraps of paper, called aſſignats, ſtamped with 
a head of the king. The leaſt are for two hun- 
dred livres. 


1 was this morning with my banker, Monfi eur 
Perregaux, to get a bill of exchange — two 
thouſand livres diſcounted. 


0 What ſhall I do with theſe?” ſaid I, as he 


was paying me with this new-faſhioned coin. 


We have no other,” ſaid he, ſhrugging his 
ſhoulders. 


0 That is melancholy,” ſaid I. 


Extremely ſo,” he rejoined, and wiſhed me 
good morning. 


I loſt five per cent. in getting my paper ex- 
changed, yet to exchange it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, ſince there are a thouſand trifling ex- 
pences below the ſum of two hundred francs. 
1 now underſtand perfectly what the Savoyards 
meant, who aſſailed me by dozens the other day 
in the FT crying, Youlez vous de l' argent, 

Monſieur? 
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Monfieur ? at the ſame time clinking their full 
purſes in my ears. I thought at the time it was 


only impertinent banter. 


This day we went to the Boulevards to ſee 


les grands danſeurs du roi, who indeed are no 
dancers at all. They have ſcarcely even ſo much 


of the great in them as the king their maſter, and 


as little deſerve their pompous title as the arch- 


biſhops of Chalcedonia, Tarſus, Joppa, and 


others. How they came by it heaven only 


knows, but the king can certainly never have 


ſeen his Sande e 


The theatre would have done ſome credit to 
a little provincial town in Germany. The beſt 
places were only thirty ſous, about ſix times leſs 
than the opera. 


« And the performance is fix times leſs enter- 
* taining?” perhaps it may be aſked. 


To that L make no anſwer, | We went thither 
about half after five, when we found a parcel of 
very dirty unhealthy-looking children dancing 


upon the rope, which they called an entertain- 


ment, though I could not find that it entertained 
any body. However, we will not quarrel about 
a name; tis ever thus in the world at large. 


At 
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At fix the regular play began; it was, The 
Oyfter Fiſhery. Four women ſcolded and abuſed 
their huſbands unmercitully, often uſing very in- 
decent language, particularly groſs and broad 


double entendre. Yet the performers played with 


an eaſe, vivacity, nature, and truth, that was truly 
admirable z and ſuch as I never witneſſed upon 
the moſt celebrated German ſtage. They were 
always ready with repartee, never heſitating, or 
wanting the aſſiſtance of the prompter ; yet their 
wit was not pointed improperly, as is ſo com- 
monly the caſe with. our German performers. 
In ſhort, they kept me involuntarily in a conſtant 
laugh. | | 


I have obſerved that many of the Pariſian the- 
atres have no prompter, and even where there is 
one, he does not fit in the curſed bee-hive as 
among us, but is ſunk ſo below the ſtage that 
his eyes are juſt parallel with it, and his head is 
entirely concealed by the lamps. I wiſh the vile 
cuſtom of prompting was entirely aboliſhed, and 
then players would be conſtrained to ſtudy their 
parts thoroughly, nor would our ears any longer 
be offended with their eternal blunders and he- 
litation. Here the performers were all ſo per- 
fect, and had ſo completely acquired the tone of 


converſation, that all idea of previous ſtudy was 
F | loſt, 
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toft, and they had exactly the appearance of a 
number of perſons met together, and actually 
converſing. 


8 The 0% er F, 72 y, was performed a little 
piece, called Lab Conrt-diner, It was wholly 
devoid of plot, but contained many truly comic 
ſcenes, and by the perfect eaſe of the performers 
was rendered extremely pleaſant. 


The entertainments concluded with a panto- 
mime in four acts, entitled, The Metamorfrhoſes of 
the benevolent Fairy, It was a true Italian comedy 
with a harlequin, and fatigued me exceedingly | 
The machinery was bad, the dreſſes dirty and 
devoid of tafte; and in ſhort, I had ſeen the 
ſame kind of performance in a far better ſtyle at 


Peterſburgh in the year 1782. In ſpite of the 


ridicule of my friends, I ſeldom miſled the Italian 
comedy there, for I could always laugh at it 
heartily, and I own I like a laugh, even though 


reaſon may not be on my fide. The world in 


general had no conception how any body could 
be amuſed with ſuch abſurdity, yet all the world 
went, and all laughed as well as myfelf. The 
difference was, that they were athamed to confeſs 
they found it laughable, and I confeſſed it at once 
without any ſhame at all, 


T return 
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I return to the grands danſeurs du roi. The 
concluſion of their exhibitions was a very licen- 
tious piece, called Les quatre Reudeg vous, cloling 
with a fete champetre, in which theſe grands dan- 
/enrs danced very vilely. Yet what better could 
be expected for thirty fous ? 


In the courſe of the evening two ladies of plea- 
{ure ſtole into the box where we were ſeated, 
As I have mentioned this claſs of females, I can- 


not help obſerving, that during the whole time I 


was at Paris, I never ſaw one who could poſſibly 
have attracted a man with the leaſt refinement 
of taſte. A ſhameleſs impudence was ſtamped 
upon every countenance, and the eyes in which, 


perhaps, in the days of youth and innocence, 


| thouſands of lovely Cupids had played, were 
transformed into the couch of ſickneſs and diſ- 
eaſe. The pallid hue their complexions had ac- 
quired from the loathſome lives they lead, was 
diſguiſed by a thick coat of paint, which at the 


ſame time gave a degree of vivacity to their hol- 


low deadened eyes. This is a true picture of 
this miſerable race, and I was in the conſtant 
habit of ſeeing no inconſiderable number, ſince 
they ſwarm in the Palais-Royal. In a box oppo- 


ſite to us ſat one in men's clothes, but fo put on 


that ſhe muſt inſtantly be recognized as a female. 
She was in the right to wear this dreſs, for her 


P 2 0 diſ- 
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diſagreeable face was almoſt loſt in the high rec 
collar to her coat. 


But to return to our companions. They ſeat- 
ed themſelves very coolly, and although we talked 
German, ſo that they muſt perceive we were 


foreigners, ſeemed ſtrongly inclined to attach 
themſelves to us. One of them ſoon addreſſed 
us, © From England, I ſuppoſe, gentlemen *” 


„ Yes,” anſwered my friend. 


L obſerved that the lady who aſked the que 


tion immediately began to ſpeak French in a 


broken drawling manner, although ſhe had pre- 
viouſly talked it with the utmoſt fluency. I re- 


marked upon her manner of ſpeaking, and en- 


quired the reaſon of it? 


«© Tam not a French woman, Monſieur,” ald 


« From what part of Germany?“ J aſked. 


“ From Vienna,” ſhe replied. A humorous 
falſchood, for we had been talking German toge- 
ther for ſome time, which ſhe miſtook for En- 
gliſh; but EIGEN Pong that we were 


tore! gners, 
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foreigners, ſhe thought it would be a recom- 
mendation of herſelf to aſſume the foreigner too. 


When we ceaſed converſing with them, they 
began talking to each other of ſuch a fraiteur, or 
ſuch a refaurateur, where excellent ſuppers were 0 
provided. This was evidently intended as an 
avis au lecteur; I, however, went home, and eat 
my ſimple apple compot very quietly in my own 
room. 


Unhappy creatures !—Ah! a man muſt have 
poſſeſſed a wife like mine, not to be diſguſted 
with the whole ſex from the ſpecimen you 
furniſhed. | 
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DECEMBER 21. 


On this day a pI er culprit was broke 
upon the wheel in the Place de Greve. I cau- 
tiouſly avoided ſtirring out the whole morning, 
leſt my ill ſtars ſhould lead me into the way of fo 
horrible a ſcene. | 


I conſtantly devote a part of every forenoon to 
the Palais-Royal, ſpending it ſometimes in the 
Caffe de Chartres, to read the German newſpapers; 
or in Cuſſac the bookſeller's ſhop ; or among the 
buſy buſtling crowd, where my ears are deafened 
— the os of a thoyſand criers, and my eyes 

diſtracted 
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diſtracted by a thouſand elegant objects, which 
luxury, united with the love of gain, places in thc 
ſhop- windows. 


We ſpent the evening at Mademoiſelle de 
Montanſier's theatre in the Palais-Royal. A little 
opera was performed in the uſual ſtyle of ſuch 
pieces, poor both in body and foul z that is to 
ſay, both in muſic and dialogue. The only 
comic part was a gormandizing abbe, who in a 
humorous ſong complained that the eccleſiaſtics 
had been deprived of their property. Such 
ſtrokes are always received with peals of ap- 


plauſe. 


This little opera was followed by Le Sourd, ot 
L'* Auberge plein, a comedy, or rather a farce, in 
three acts. Yet as a farce, it is of a ſuperior 
kind, and, I think, would be well received upon 
the, German ſtage. In one ſcene, where the 
action paſſes in two different rooms at the ſame 
time, the ſcenery was uncommonly well managed. 
In the tront was a dining-hall, with ſome ſteps 
in the back ground leading to a chamber, 
about half of which was vifible through a win- 
dow into the dining-hall; a mode of building 
not unuſual in old manſions. Behind this 
window a part of the action was going forwards, 
connected with what was%galling at the ſame time 

=; | In 
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in the front room, and had an extremely good effect. 
At the end of this ſcene the deaf man drew the 

curtain again before the window, and then the 
ſtage appeared undivided, | 


I was afterwards introduced to the author of 
this piece, Monſieur des Farges. It is not yet 
printed, but he was fo polite as to lend me his 
manuſcript, of which I * very probably make 
ſome uſe. 


Here again we found abundance of ladies of 
pleaſure aſſembled, who were as uſual extremely 
troubleſome. One of them thruſt her addreſs 
into my companion's hand ; Mademoiſelle Adelaide, 
au Palais Royal, au nombre quatre-vingts huit, par le 
derriere. And there ſhe may remain for me. 


DECEMBER 22. 


This morning I received a vifit from Madame 
de Rome, the tranſlator of my Adelaide of Mul- 
fingen. She had put her tranſlation into the 
hands of the performers at Monſieur's theatre, 
and was in daily expectation of their deciſion 
upon it. For my own part I am thoroughly 
convinced, that if, for the ſake of ſome ſcenes, the 
piece in its original form deſerved to live, French- 
thed as it now is, it deſerves nothing but damna- 
tion. | 
| Madame 
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Madame de Rome has an idea of honouring 
me farther with tranſlating Miſanthropy and Re- 
Hentance, but this alſo muſt undergo a purgation. 

An adultreſs !—No, that will never do She 

< muſt only be a little indiſcreet! 

66 Bon!“ ſay I—Then there are too many 
characters, - ſome of them muſt be diſcarded, 
The General, the Old-man, and Bittermann can- 
not by any means be allowed a place in the 


French Mijanthropy and Repentance. 


That alſo might paſs; but, beſides, there are 
not confidents enough in the play, and the fair 
tranſlator muſt ſupply my deficiency. Upon 
which among the dramatis perſona? will it be 
ſuppoſed her choice has fallen for filling this im- 
portant office? Neither more nor leſs than Maſ— 
ter Peter, whom ſhe thus exalts into the pivot 
on which the whole intrigue turns. He is the 
Major's confident, and the friend and companion 
of Francis, with whom he plots and contrives till 
the Miſanthrope is made to dance to their pipe, 
and the denouement is brought about. 


This is fine indeed! 


Ihe only really ſuperfluous perſon in my dra- 
ma, I mean Charlotte, is to be retained, Indeed 
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jf this plan of tranſlation is carried into effect, 
nothing will remain of Miſauthropy and Repen- 
zance, but repentance in my boſom for having 
written it. If it be not ſuited to the French 
ſtage as it came out of my hands, rather may it 
remain untranſlated, 


* It cannot remain as it 1s''—ſaid Madame de 
Rome: the French are too far removed from 
nature to endure it. A very high eulogium on 
me, I thought within myſelf; if on that account 
alone they deviate from the ſpirit of my work. 


For the reſt, Madame de Rome intereſted me 
extremely. She appears an amiable and culti- 
vated woman, and talks both much and well. 
She belongs to the party reprobated here as ariſ- 
tocratic, for her: huſband was an officer, and a 
chevalier of the order of St. Louis, a man ſome- 
what advanced in years, and precipitated inta 
his grave by the commotions of the revolution. 
For five days and nights ſhe aſſured me that they 
never thought their lives ſecure in their own 
apartments a ſingle moment. Sometimes her 
huſband was menaced with death, ſometimes the 
populace wanted to place him at the head of a 
band of mutineers, ſometimes they threatened to 
plynder and burn down the houſe. Beſides, the 
| National 


| 
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National Aſſembly, ſhe ſaid, had deprived ler of 
a penſion; © and not only that,” ſhe added with 
great eagerneſs, * but I muſt not even retain my 
arms. If I want to ſeal a letter, I muſt preſs 
it together with my thumb.” 


I imagine that ſhe now maintains herſelf prin- 
cipally by writing, though her appearance was 
ſmart, and not a ſyllable of complaint, or hint of 
a with for aſſiſtance from any other hand, eſcaped 
her lips. She aſſured me that ſhe might earn a 
great deal of money if ſhe would only enliſt 


among the wild crew who are daily inundating 


the public with pamphlets againſt the court, in 
which the queen is called nothing but 7execrade 
Antoinette, and la miſerable femme du roi, Madame 
de Rome alſo confirmed what I have mentioned 
before, that the mildeſt appellation ever given 


ber, is /a femme du roi, and this is conſidered as 


an uncommon exertion of forbearance. 


She preſented me with a copy of the Anecacte: 
of Joſeph the Second, which ſhe had tranſlated, and - 
of which ſcarcely a hundred had been ſold. She 
aſcribed the ill ſucceſs of this ſpeculation to the 
mortal hatred indiſcriminately borne here towards 
every member of the houſe of Auſtria. e 


By 
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By her I was informed, that a ſnuff-dealer at 
Nancy has an idea of publiſhing a Cem thea- 
tre. Woe to us poor Germans! 


| But nothing Jang my interview with this 
lady, pierced my boſom ſo deeply as when ſhe 
mentioned the loſs of her huſband. There, in- 
deed, ſhe touched a ſtring in my heart that vi- 
brated moſt feelingly in uniſon with her own; 
and yet, how much happier was ſhe—how much 
happier was her huſband, than myſelf! They 
had lived together in the joys of wedlock for 
five-and-twenty years, and ſhe became not a wi- 
dow till advanced in life. I poſſeſſed my Frede- 
rica only fix years, and want yet fome months 
of being thirty years old! All the happineſs I 
can ever experience was compreſſed together 
within that ſhort ſpace. Ah! why were my 
days of bliſs fo few !—Why did not fate reſerve 
ſome drops of tranſport to ſoothe me in the 
vale of declining age Since we are then once 
more children, the toys of nature, why is it 
denied me to do like children with their cakes 
and ſweetmeats, to reſerve the moſt delicious 
morſel for the laſt! Or, ſince I perhaps am to be 
early called away from a table, where tor me there 
is no more enjoyment, it may be that my Frederica 
is only ſummoned, firſt to wait and receive me 
at the door, where I have long been ſtanding, 

that 
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that I may hear it cloſed behind me without re- 
pining, nor feel too deeply the voices of my poor 
infants as they ſtrive to call me back. 


On heaven! how the leaſt circumſtance leads 
me back to this one fatal point ! 


Let me !—let me return to Paris, where every 
one enjoys, and no one feels !—where every one 
participates, yet no one ſympathizes ! 


The morning was very fine, and we went out 
to take a walk. We paſſed through the buſy 
tumultuous Rue St. Honoré“ to the Place de Louis 
quinze, and thence to the Thuilleries. The ge- 

nial mildneſs of the weather had invited many 
others, like ourſelves, into the air. A number 
of people were reclining beneath the wall on 
the left hand of the gardens, particularly women 
and children, to enjoy the faint wintry rays of 
the benignant ſun. The ſight was ſoothing and 
intereſting. I thought of the well-known horrors 
committed by the Prince de Lambeſc on the 
very ſame ſpot, and could not forbear contraſt- 
ing them in idea with the tranquil ſcene before 
me. It was a contraſt by which the latter did not 
ſuffer. H e 


I remem- 
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I remember once reading, but where I cannot 
recollect, of a little rural cottage, which, placed 
amid the pompous ruins of ſome magnificent 
building, deſtroyed by an earthquake, makes an 
undeſcribable impreſſion upon the traveller. I 
figure to myſelf that I muſt have felt much the 
oa impreſſion at the ſcene I beheld in the 
Thuilleries. 


We went for a few moments into the inner 
court of the palace. We found Swiſs ſoldiers 
and National Guards every where keeping ſentry 
indiſcriminately; yet methought they caſt oblique 
glances at each other, like good and evil angels 
waiting together the departure of a ſoul, which 
both have ſtretched out their arms to receive. 


On the banks of the muddy Seine we took a 
coach, and drove to the Pont neuf, to pay our de- 
votions at the ſtatue of Henri quatre. Thou ex- 
cellent King on thy countenance is alſo legibly 
impreſſed the excellent man! and the one is no 
leſs valuable than the other. 


Thence we proceeded to the Palais, as it is 
called, where ſentence is pronounced on erimi- 
nals. We found the court full of horſe- guards, 
and our driver ſaid, in a careleſs and jocoſe man- 

ner, 
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ner, Or 3 a u pauvre diable E 5 et da -. 


diner . 


| Os / 
The meaning of this was, that the court of 
juſtice was about to condemn a culprit, who 


was immediately to be executed. I ſhuddered 


at this hardened indifference to ſo awful a ſcene, 
Our valet was much in the ſame ſtory, and 
ſpoke with equal compoſure of an execution as 
of _—_— on the rope. 


We aſcended the great ſtair-caſe, I ſaw no- 
thing in the Palais but what Jeſus Chriſt drove 
from the Jewiſh temple, buyers and ſellers in 
almoſt as great abundance as in the Palais- 
Royal. 


At the end of an angular gallery we at length 
found the Hall of Judgment, which we entered 


juſt at the moment when the poor criminal's 


ſentence was reading. But the place was ſo ful! 
and ſo hot, and the whole ſcene gave me ſuch 


an impreſſion of horror and anguiſh, that J turned 


back immediately. The offender I did not fee, 
and of the judge I ſaw nothing but his Spaniſh 


hat. 


Our coachman now drove us through the Place 
de Greve, where the dreadful inſtrument of de- 
| ſtruction. 
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ſtruction, a wheel with a ladder, was already 
prepared, and thouſands of people were crowd- 
ing about it. O how rejoiced was I to tura my 
hack upon this execrably celebrated place! 
Were I offered the moſt ſumptuous palace in 
the world in the Place de Greve, as a preſent, 
upon condition of living in it, I ſhould reject 
it with diſguſt and horror. 3 


In the evening we went to the Italian theatre. 
A very fine room, commodious ſeats, vile deco- 

_ rations, good ſingers, moderate actors. The en- | 
tertainments were, La Fanſſe Magie, and Sargines. 
The firſt is a filly inſufferable thing, with very 
inſipid muſic by Gretry. The ſecond is alſo well 
known in Germany. It is pleaſing, and the muſic 
good, but the father of Sargines looked like a 
periwig-maker, and his fair ob like a ladv 


from the Palais-Royal. 


As in the part of Sargines ſome tragic paſſages 
occur, we had now a ſpecimen of the French 
talents in that way. It was ſuch a dreadful | 
ſawing of the air, flouriſhing of the arms, bek | 
lowing, and catching of the breath, as was | 
ſcarcely to be endured for a moment. | 


Heavens! whit an unaccountable thing 1s 
taſte !—] could not forbear laughing at all theſe 
paſſages, | 
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paſſages, while the company in general wept, 
and clapped, and cried bravo !—And how hap- 
pens this? The French are a diſcerning. people, 
and by no means wanting in taſte ; Wa then, 
do they and we differ ſo widely? The truth 
ſeems, that we love nature, and they art. But 
yet I cannot underſtand how it is poſſible with 
their irritable feelings not to love nature, or 
to admire that art which does not imitate nature, 
1, for my own part, have never conſidered art as 
admirable, but in proportion as it approaches 
nature. Jam not in the habit of writing eſſays, 
therefore I cannot explain this matter: I only 
know that it is ſo. I will next attend the Theatre 
de la Nation, to ſee a tragedy, and W till I be 
Weary. 


It is true, that before a French public, no ſen- 
tence, no fine ſentiment, no well-deſcribed feel- 
ing, can be loſt. All ſuch occaſion burſts of 
applauſe, as a ſpark dropped among gunpowder, 
makes an inſtant and tremendous exploſion. 
Yet when I reflected upon what I had heard in 
the morning, I could not feel attracted towards 
a people, who with perfect levity could call a 
ſentence of death a breakfaſt, and an execution 
a dinner—who might be ſhaken with a word of 

ſentiment, while at the ſame time a deed of hor- | 
_ ror was regarded with indifference. 
| FO Ir 
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In Sargines are many paſſages, which, at the 
preſent moment, have a powerful effect upon 
the audience, and might be ſuppoſed to call 
forth a particular manifeſtation of their ſenti- 
ments. For inſtance: I faut vaiucre, ou mourir, 
four ſon roi. From the applauſe with which this 
ſentiment was received, it might well be pre- 
ſumed that every ſoul in the houſe was burning 
with defire to teſtify his loyalty, and die for that 
king whom, in their common language, they call 
nothing but Le hauvre homme. 


Among the actreſſes was a charming young 
creature, by name Roſe Renaud. She appeared 
not more than ſixteen or ſeventeen years old, 
and had ſuch mildneſs, ſuch gentleneſs, ſuch in- 
nocence, in her countenance, that I could not 
forbear aſking my neighbour whether it were 
poſſible that this expreſſion was not deceitful ? 
Whether ſhe could really be as innocent as ſhe 
appeared? He aſſured me ſhe was ſo, and I in- 

clined to believe him, how improbable ſoever it 
might appear, eſpecially as my belief was much 
ſtrengthened by her modeſt carriage and demea- 
nour upon the ſtage. She ſeemed to feel an un- 
common degree of timidity, and it was not till 
after abundant applauſe and encouragement from 
the audience, with whom ſhe appeared a great 
favourite, that her voice loſt the tremulouſneſs 
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her apprehenſions had occaſioned. This difj. 


dence, I think, ſpeaks a yet uncorrupted heart, 


and I put up my prayers to heaven that it may 


ever remain ſo! If it be poſſible on a French 
ſtage, may the allurements of ſeduction never 
acquire any influence over her, but may ſhe 
continue to turn with diſguſt from the poiſoned 


cup of voluptuouſneſs! Her voice is ſo flexible, 


ſo ſoft, ſo free from all ſtraining, that her ſinging 
makes an irreſiſtible impreſſion upon the heart, 
but ſhe is little or nothing of an actreſs. 


My companion was perfectly enchanted with 


her. He could talk of nothing elſe when we re- 
turned home, and in the middle of the night 


ſuddenly ſtarted up to write down a quatraine on 
this lovely young creature, to which his brain 
had juſt given birth, 


DECEMBER 23. 


The new-born offspring was this morning ſent | 


to Mademoiſelle Roſe. She received it with 
a ſmile, and I ſhook my head. It ſeemed but 
another of the clouds of incenſe by which her 
virtue is daily encompaſſed, and which will pes 


| haps ſtile it at laſt. 


I had ſent for a taylor to make me a ſuit of 
clothes. He kept his hat on all the time he was 
8 | with 


of 


as 
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with me, ſans ceremonie, and the cockade in it 


| ſeemed to cry aloud, We are all equal. 


The evening hours were whiled away at the. 
Varietes Amufantes. It is the handſomeſt theatre 


1 have ſeen. Every thing about it diſplays 


taſte and elegance. The performers, however, 
were much below my expectation. The play 
was The {wo Figaros, a pretty, but very intrigu- 
ing piece, the author of which is a member of 
the theatre at Bourdeaux. It is, properly ſpeak- 
ing, a critique upon Beaumarchais' Figaro, who 
1s reproached, that with all his ingenuity he only 
ſtrives to over-reach ſuch poor ſtupid mortals as 

Count Almaviva and Doctor Bartholo. In this 

piece, on the contrary, Figaro himſelf, notwith- 
ſtanding all his cunning, is repeatedly outwitted 
by the other Figaro, as a diſguiſed cherubim. 
The after-piece was L'Enrolement Suppoſe, a hack 


neyed ſubject, void of wit, humour, or ſpirit. 


As this was over by half paſt eight, and it was 


. yet too early to return home for the night, my 


companion and I agreed to go and walk for a 
while in the ſplendidly-illuminated arcade of the 
Palais-Royal. Every part was thronged with 
company. The criers bawled, the ſhops glit- 


tered, the politicians talked at full gallop, the 


. young 
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young men ogled, and the ladies of pleaſure 
plucked people by the ſleeve. 


I now firſt became fully acquainted with the com- 
plete ſhameleſineſs of the latter. They were all fo 
__ uncommonly dreſſed, that the loweſt among them 
might have been miſtaken for a lady of faſhion. Two 
really pretty looking young girls, who were walk- 
ing together arm in arm, followed us about with 
unwearied aſſiduity, and would fain have made 
a partie quarree with us. In hopes of getting rid 
of ſuch a troubleſome purſuit, I told one of them 
that her companion was not handſome enough. 


* But,” ſaid ſhe, e her figure is very fine.” 


While we were engaged in this parley, a third 
thruſt herſelf in, and whiſpered in my ear, Will 
you not come and ſee me?” _ 


The other two were extremely offended at this 
intruſion; and one of them drawing up her head, 
ſaid, © How, Madam! do you think to rob us of 
* our gentlemen?” 


To put an end to this contention, we contrived 
to ſlip in among the crowd, and leave all three in 
the lurch. | 


A fourth, 
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A fourth, who had doubtleſs heard us ſpeak 
German, now preſfed forwards, and purſued us 
with the word Dent/ch, Dent/ch*, which ſhe had 
probably by ſome means caught up, and pro- 
nounced with a very droll accent. 


A fifth, at laſt, who ſeemed to have known 
my companion at the theatre, a poor unhappy 
creature ſcarcely ſixteen, but very lively and ani- 
mated, preſſed us ſo earneſtly to ſup with her, 
| which we underſtood perfectly was to be at our 
own coſt, that at length we determined to ac- 
cept the invitation, for the ſake of ſpeculating 
upon the mode of life purſued in theſe abodes of 
wretchedneſs and depravity. As we were two, 
ſhe would fain have gone in queſt of a companion 
to make up the part quarree, but this we would 
not by any means permit. 


She conducted us up a ſtair-caſe in the Pa- 
| lais-Royal, to her habitation, which was in a very 
neat apartment. And here a new conteſt aroſe 
upon our account. It happened unluckily, that 
Mademoiſelle Adelaide, who had ſo kindly given 
my companion her addreſs, was her next neigh- 
bour, and having by ſome means diſcovered our 
viſit, ſhe inſiſted that it was deſigned for her, 
but our young creature had decoyed us away. 


* German, German. 


On 
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On our ſtrenuouſly maintaining the contrary, 
ſhe ſeemed at leaſt determined to make one at 
the ſupper; but we being as firmly reſolved 
againſt it, we at laſt ſent her away, muttering and 
extremely diſcontented. 


The femme de chambre brought us a bill of fare 
from the refaurateur, and we defired our damſel 
to chooſe her entertainment. She was moderate 
enough to order only four diſhes, an apple compdt, 
and the uſual wine. 


As we were fitting round the fire, I could not 
forbear reflecting upon the ſingularity of the circum- 
ſtances in which I was placed. I was in the apart- 
ment of a lady of pleaſure, with no other view but 
toſpeculate upon the habits and manners of one of 
theſe beings, in a country where I was a ſtranger, 
nor was it poſſible for other feelings to be awak- 
ened in my boſom. He who has loved as I 
have, is ſafe, though affailed by a Lais or a 
Phryne. If I but turned one thought towards 
my Frederica, how diſguſting did every thing 
appear around me! No, beſt of wives! even in 
this ſituation I harboured not a thought unworthy 
of thee! 


It may appear extraordinary, yet it is neverthe- 
leſs true, * my ideas of wedded conſtancy are 
now 


t 
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now ſtill more enthuſiaſtic than formerly. The 


charms of a lovely wife have made me inſenſible 


to all other allurements. Death has indeed torn 
us aſunder, but I am not the leſs her lover, my 
heart remains wholly occupied by the ſame 
romantic paſſion that I felt in the firſt moments 
of our acquaintance, and to look on any other 
object but with eyes of indifference would be, in 
my ideas, the height of criminality. In a word, 
the flame that ſix years ago made me often ſo 
happy, often perhaps ſo fooliſh, continues to burn 
with undiminiſhed ardour. Oh! it is not in my 
power to deſcribe what were my feelings on 
this evening, but they were truly honourable, 
and I can deſpiſe thoſe who twiſt their mouths 


into a ſneer when they hear of my viſiting the 


apartments of one of theſe poor abandoned fe- 
males. Perhaps they might not themſelves have 
remained there with the ſame purity of heart 
that I did, and conſequently could not have 
acknowledged the viſit with a like confidence. 


Ihe poor creature told us her ſtory, which, 
whether true or falſe, I here relate in her own 


words. Anold coxcomb, ſhe ſaid, had ſtolen her 
away from her parents at Verſailles, and kept 
her confined at Paris, but without doing her any 
injury. Growing weary of this life, ſhe contrived 
to make her eſcape, and taking the name of 


Madame 
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Madame de Vincennes, had lived ever fince by 
her own induſtry, if it can be called living, 
when by her own confeſſion ſhe was often with- 
out a ſous in her pocket, and was always in 
debt to her femme de chambre, or bonne as ſhe 
ſometimes called her. The common routine of 
the day was, that ſhe breakfaſted and dined in 
bed, then got up and dreſſed herſelf, talked over 
her bonne till ſhe procured from her a petit ecu to 


go to ſome ſpectacle, after which ſhe repaired to 


her uſual promenade in the arcade of the Palais- 


Royal. I really was ſomewhat intereſted by this 


unhappy young creature, fince ſhe ſeemed to be 
of a naturally good diſpoſition, and kind-hearted, 


The ſupper came. Madame de Vincennes 


did not eat with much appetite, ſhe probably 


was not accuſtomed to regular meals. We 
ſoon after laid a little preſent upon her chimney- 
piece, and retired. I never repented having made 
this viſit, ſince it was a perfectly novel ſcene to 
me, but I could not eafily be induced to waſte 


time again in ſuch a way. 


DECEMBER 24. 
This morning we received a viſit from the Ab- 
be de R, the gentleman who had offered to 
procure us tickets of admiſſion to the National 
Aſſembly. He had an uncommon number of 
queſtions 
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queſtions to aſk of us. In France, he was per- 
fectly at home, but with the true French egotiſm, 
ſeemed totally ignorant of every thing beyond 
his own country. France was, in his ideas, the 
kingdom of heaven, and Paris the central point 
of all that was deſirable in that kingdom. Ruſ- 


fia ſeemed to him as perfect a zerra incognita as 


to me is Preſter John's country. He ſuppoſed 
| Livonia to be a part of the Poliſh dominions, 


and believed that travellers in Ruſſia carried a 


compaſs in the winter, as a guide through the 
ſnow. Probably he ſuppoſed the villages to be 
buried in ſnow above the chimneys, and that it 
was no uncommon thing to tie a horſe to the top 
of a church-ſteeple, like Baron Munchauſen. 


As I was turning over ſome books in Cuſſac's 
ſhop about noon, an old man upwards of eighty 
came in, whoſe feet, it is true, ſeemed no lon- 
ger to afford him much ſervice, but whoſe 
countenance beſpoke perfect cheerfulneſs and 
good- humour. Cuſſac expreſſed great pleaſure 


at ſeeing him ſo cheerful. © Oh!” ſaid he, © I 


have experienced many troubles in the courſe 


of my life, but I never felt remorſe.” 


I was pleaſed with this anſwer, and on en- 
quiry afterwards learnt that he was Monſieur 
de la Place, author, or rather tranſlator, of a vo- 


luminous 


| 
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luminous collection of romances and other write _ 
ings. 


. But, indeed, if what Cuſſac told me were true, 
he might fairly be called an author. This was, 


that he had ſo much improved Tom Jones in 


his tranſlation, that it had been re-tranflated from 
that into Engliſh. I could not forbear ſmiling. 


After ſtaying about a quarter of an hour, 
Monfieur de Ia Place was quittmg the ſhop. He 
had already got the door in his hand, when ſud- 
denly turning round as if ſome new idea occurred 
to him in the inſtant, ©& Give me pen and ink,” 
he ſaid, to write down an impromptu.” 


The pen and ink was brought, and he produced 
the following quatraine, which j tranſcribed as 
foon as he was gone. 


Pour que de deux parties les noms mieux entendus 
Dans Petat diviſe peuvent moins troubler l'ordre, 
Les enrages ſont ceux qui furent trop mordus, 
Et les enrageans ceux qui voudroient encore mordre, 


That the two parties' titles well explain'd, 
May leſs diviſions in the ſtate excite, 
Th' zncens'd are thoſe who were too tightly rein'd, 
Th' incenſers thoſe who'd rein them ſtill more tight. 


Enrages 
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 Enrages and enrageans (incenſed and incenſers), it 
is well known, are the nick-names given to 
the two reigning parties that at preſent divide 
France. | | 


Among the affiches of to-day were two that 
particularly attracted my notice. One was as fol- 
lows: 


* A young man, about thirty years of age, of 
good family, but conſtrained by circumſtances 
« to retire to a pleaſant country-fituation, at the 
« diſtance of a league from an agreeable town, 


« and about twenty leagues from Paris, upon 


«© an income of a hundred louis's, wiſhes to 

K affociate himſelf with a female of good educa- 

« tion, and with a fortune of about half his 

* own, who would be willing to paſs her days 

with him, not in the way of marriage, only 

cas a companion. An anſwer is requeſted 
* in the Mercure de France.” 


Are theſe the general ideas of the French 
upon the ſubject of marriage? or is this only the 
caprice of a ſingle individual? If the former, I 
muſt deteſt ſuch a licentious people, if the latter, 
I pity the miſguided young man. But ſuppoſ- 
ing he be really in head and heart a man, and 
ſnould meet with a gentle amiable creature, 

willing 
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willing to live with him upon the propoſed terms, 
I propheſy that in a year ſhe will become his 


wife. He may ſet out upon this plan, to try 
her temper, and whether they can live happily 
together, and ſhe may conſent to his withes to 
gain herſelf an intereſt in his heart, till by de- 
grees they will grow accuſtomed to each other, 
become warmly attached, and unable to live 
aſunder. It is abſurd to talk of poſſeſſion 
weakening love. He who ceaſes to love after 
poſſeſſion, never has really loved at all. Love 
is the regular food at the table of Hymen, enjoy- 
ment but a glaſs of wine or a ſweetmeat, which 
may be pleaſant, but can well be diſpenſed with. 


Yet after all, ſuch an advertiſement proves 


inconteſtably that an unbounded licentiouſneſs 


reigns among the people, ſince they dare thus 
publicly to avow ſentiments militating ſo ſtrongly 
againſt good morals. It was not a little curious, 
that in the very ſame affiche was an article of 


a ſimilar kind, only with this difference, that 


the man, who gave himſelf out as zres age, 
wanted a well-educated young woman as a com- 
panion and houſekeeper; his meaning was not, 
however, enveloped in ſo thick a veil, but that it 
was very plainly to be underſtood. 


Another article, which I cannot give at full 
length, contained a moſt affecting anecdote, and 
EL 
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on that account alone have alluded to it. Among 
other effects produced by the fever of liberty, it 
has occaſioned many pieces to be brought for- 
ward upon the ſtage, which before were neg- 
lected, and ſcarcely even known. On the Theatre 
de la Nation, formerly the Theatre Francois, in par- 
ticular, ſcarcely is the repreſentation of any thing 
endured, excepting of tragedies that have ſome 
reference to revolutions, and that place tyranny 
and fanaticiſm in an odious light. Brutus, Wil- 
liam Tell, the Death of Ceſar, the Deliverance of 
Rome, and Jean Calas, are repeated night after 
night with thunders of applauſe. The tragical 
hiſtory of the latter has, indeed, within a ſhort 
time, been brought betore. the 9 N in every 

poſſible form. ny 


But while the ſtage reſounds with the name of 
Jean Calas, the people are not aware what ago- 
nizing wounds are thus torn open. The poor 
widow of this unfortunate man has, for the laſt 
fifteen years, lived, together with her two daugh- 
ters, in the Rue Porſſouniere, at Paris. She has ne- 
ver laid aſide her mourning fince the loſs of her 
huſband, nor has ever wound up the clock that 
ſtopped on the day of his death. Whenever 
a ſentence 1s proclaimed in the ſtreets, the maid 
always haſtens down to the criers to beg of them 


not to proclaim it within hearing of that houſe, 
ſince 
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fince the ſound always throws. her poor miſtreſs 
into a ſwoon. 


I was inexpreſſibly affected by this anecdote. 
Never would I be preſent at the repreſentation 
of Jean Calas. It is impoſſible for any thing to 


increaſe the impreſſion made upon me by the 


ſingle, ſimple circumſtance, that the widow has 
never wound up the clock that ſtopped on the 
day of her en death. 


But though not to ſee the performance of this 
popular tragedy, I went in the evening to the 


Theatre de la Nation. I found it a very ſplendid 


building. Brutus, and Le Reveil dq Epimenide d 


Paris, were the pieces performed. I entered the 


houſe ſomewhat unwillingly, but left it very well 
ſatisfied. Not that the performers diſappointed 


my expectations in their ſawing the air, flou- 
riſhing their arms, and catching their voices, 


but becauſe I had an opportunity of witneſſing 


the unconſtrained burſts of feeling of a whole 


nation, and becauſe I can never hope again to 
hear ſuch bold things repeated on any ſtage. 


The laſt obſervation principally refers to the 
after-piece, ſince many paſſages in Brutus that 
were extremely applauded were only ſtriking 


from their application. Let me beg my readers 
patience 


\ 
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patience while I enumerate ſome of thoſe that 
appeared the moſt popular. 


Deſtructeurs des tyrans, vous, qui n'avez pour rois, 
Que les dieux de Numa, vos vertus, et nos loix ! 
* : F . p 
Le patriots, who no other kings obey, 
Save Numa's gods, your virtues, and our laws! 


—— — var — = 


Nous avons fait, en lui rendant hommage, 
Serment d'obeiſſance, et non point d'eſclavage. 


The oath we took, when we our homage paid him, 
Was of obedience, not of ſlavery. 


— — 


Sous un ſceptre de fer, ce peuple abattu, 
A force de malheurs, a repris ſa vertu. 


Beneath an iron yoke this people cruſſi'd, 
Their virtue, through misfortune, have reſum'd. 
1 


—— — 


Je porte en mon cœur 
La libertẽ grave et les rois en horreur. 


Within my heart the name of liberty 
I bear engrav'd, and kings I hold in horror. 


— —e— 


Soĩs toujours un héros! — ſois plus, ſois citoyen! 


Be a hero ſtill !--be more, a citizen! 


Arreter un Romain ſur de ſimples ſoupgons ! 
C'eſt agir en tyrans ! 


Arreſt a Roman only on ſuſpicion ! 
That were to act as tyrants ! 


| 
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| Dieux] donnez nous la mort pliitot que Veſclavage ! 
j 


Ye gods! oh rather give us death than bondage! 


} 


The two following paſſages had a very diffe- 
rent effect upon the audience; the ſecond nearly 
proved the occaſion of a tumult. 


| 

| 

| 

| | | Quel homme eſt ſans erreur, et quel roi fans foibleſſe? 
Eſt-ce a vous de pretendre au droit de le punir ? 

| Vous, nes tous ſes ſujets, vous faits pour obcir ? 

{ | Un fils ne s arme point contre un coupabtle pere, 

y Il detourne les yeux, le plaint, et le revere. 

| Les droits des ſouverains ſont ils. moins precieux ? 


Nous ſommes leurs enfans, leurs juges ſont les dieux. 


| What man is free from error? or what king 

Exempt from weakneſs ? ls it then for you 

| T'aſſume the right of puniſhing his faults? 

4 Vou, born his ſubjects, made but to obey him? 

| No ſon takes arms againſt a guilty father; 

He mourns his Finne; yet reſpects the parent. 

And ſhall a ſov'reign's rights be deem'd leſs ſacred? 
His children we, his Jaa are the gods. 


Scarcely was the actor allowed to finiſh this 
ſpeech, or the following, which ſet the powder 
| into ayet more violent exploſion. | 


j Rome a change de fers, et ſous le joug des Sande 
} Pour un roi qu'elle avoit, a trouve cent tyrans. | 
| | 

| Rome has but chang'd its bondage, and beneath : \ 


The yoke of nobles, finds that for one king, 
She crouches now betore a hundred tyrants, 


At 
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At theſe words ſome flaming loyaliſt in the ſe - 


cond tier of boxes, more bold than diſcreet, clap- 
ped vehemently. The whole pit was in com- 
motion in an inſtant, every one riſing up, hiſſing, 
and exclaiming, a/ que cela eft bete! All eyes 


were turned immediately to the ſpot whence the 


clapping was heard, with menaces, execrations, 
knocking, and ſtamping. The players ſtopped 
to wait the event, and by degrees the ſtorm blew 
over; for how could a ſingle offender be diſtin- 
ouiſhed among ſuch a crowd? and that he was 
lingle was very plain from the ſound. Happy 
was it for him that none of his neighbours be- 
trayed him, ſince, if diſcovered, he had doubtleſs 
expiated his folly, for folly it was, not ſpirit or 
courage, à la lanterne, without having rendered 
any ſervice to his ſhadow of a monarch. 


After ſuch a proof of republican jealouſy, no 


one ventured to take notice of any paſſage that 


was not orthodoxly democratic. Yet 'tis ſurely 
lard that this intolerance ſhould prevent the 


company in the boxes, who by paying their mo- 


ney, have purchaſed the privilege of delivering 
their free opinions, from teſtifying their appro- 
bation or diſapprobation of ſtriking. paſſages, 
when the gentlemen in the pit aſſume a right of 
clapping or hiſſing at pleaſure till their hands and 
throats are fore, 
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"Tis truly laughable to me that the French, 
who have ſo little of the Roman in them, ſhould 
uniformly apply to themſelves what is ſaid of 
that great people. Every ſoldier of the national 
guard now believes himſelf a Titus, and ſees a 
Brutus in each deputy to the national aſſembly. 
At the words, 


Be a hero ſtill !—be more, a citizen! 


not a taylor's heart but palpitates in his boſom, 
delighted to find that 'tis fo eaſy to be a hero. 


Enough of Brutus only word more upon 
the performance of the piece. It was complete!) 
French. Brutus ſcreamed ſo beyond all bounds 
that he wounded my ears deplorably. Titus had 
much to recommend him; a pleaſing yet manly 
voice, which, in many places, affected me ex- 
tremely. He was very ſucceſsful in expreſſions 
of the great or the noble, but his paſſion was 
caricature. The good Tullia looked too much 
like an own ſiſter of the laſcivious Tarquin, and 
Porſenna's ambaſſador had that abominable pe- 
ruke- maker phyſiognomy, and thoſe peruke-maker 
graces and airs ſo common among French actors. 
and. which accord fo ill with the plumed helmet. 


- The coſtume was obſerved with taſte and ac- 
curacy—though this muſt be underſtood only with 
| | regard 
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regard to the leading characters. Brutus's toga 
with the purple ſtripe was truly Roman, as well 
as the faſhion of his hair and beard. His ſhoes 
and ſtockings only, and his ſnubbed noſe, re- 


minded me that he was Monſieur ſuch an-one. 


Valerius Publicola united to his Romiſh dreſs 
ſuch a true ancient Roman countenance, as re- 
preſented upon gems, that this was a much more 
complete deception. As to the ſenators, the 
lictors, the populace, and the reſt, I have nothing 
to ſay about them, excepting to remark upon 
the folly of ſpending a great deal of money in 
getting up a play, and then rendering the whole 
expence nugatory, by ſaving in a few trifles. 


When the curtain drew up, and exhibited 
the Roman ſenate ſeated in full aſſembly, on 


hearing the words, Deftrufeurs des tyrans, | could 


not help looking round upon theſe magnanimous 
heroes, whom I found indeed in one uniform 
toga, but with their hair finely be-frizzed and 
be-powdered, white cotton ſtockings, and red 
lippers. There was an end of all deception at 
once; I thought of the famous picture of Dido 


upon the funeral pile, with her courtiers ſtanding 


round in Spaniſh hats. 


But to proceed to the after-piece, Epimenides 
«waking at Paris. A ſhort ſketch of the plan of 
. —_ this 
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this little comedy may poranpe not be unenter- 
taining to the reader. 


The ſcene is in a walk in the Thuilleries. 
Ariſtus relates to his daughter Joſephine, thai 
Epimenides, after having lived for a time, alway: 
falls afleep for a hundred years, and then wakes 
again to a new lite. © By this means,” he adds, 


he has been a ſpectator of all the revolutions 


in the ſtates of Greece and Rome, and has 
often witneſſed alfo, in France, how the mo- 
* narch and the great men have, with unbridled 
power and licentiouſneſs, oppreſſed the people, 
and trampled them under foot. He ſaw how 


Louis quatorze made his ſubjects the ſlaves of 


* his fame, and yet, while every thing was ſa- 
* crificed to that phantom, how artfully he con- 


„ trived to make himſelf idolized by a people, 


<« of whoſe miſery he was the author. This 


« Epimenides,” he continues, © will ſoon awake, 


* and behold leſs oftentation but more truth; 
vill behold vanity and folly dreſſed in their 


„ mourning weeds, and the people at length 


* conſidered as of ſome account.” 


Epimenides ſoon appears, and expreſſes his 
latisfaction at contemplating once more the gar- 


den planted for the great Louis. “ Pity,” ſaid 


he, © that the monarch ſhould prefer the gloomy 
"00 * 
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« palace of Verſailles to this pleaſant and ſmiling 
© abode.” 


Ariſtus anſwers, that a ſucceſſor of the great 
Louis, now the idol of France, has come to live 
there among his people ; that his preſence has 
diffuſed peace and happineſs among them ; that 
he is ſurrounded by no foreign guard, but that all 
things in the nation had aſſumed a new face. 


The ſhouts of the audience at this paſſage, 
almoſt overpowered the voice of the ſpeaker, 
and the cry of encore! encore! reſounded ſo from 
all parts of the houſe, that he was obliged to re- 
peat it ago. 


Epimenides then aſks, © whether all abuſes had 
been reformed ?” 


Ariſtus anſwers with heſitation, and a ſhrug 
of the ſhoulders, © Many.” 


Epimenides. © The courtiers, then, have adopted 


«a different ſyſtem ? — Doſt thou not deceive 
« mer | 


Here was a grand exclamation of non ! non ! 
aon 


Ariſtus. 
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Ariftus. © A wiſe monarch does not take coun. 
« ſel of his courtiers.“ 


Epimenides, © Of the parliament, I ſuppoſe ?” 
Ariftus. * Not ſo, neither.” 
Ehimenides. «© Of whom then?” 


Ariſtus. Every honeſt man is now his counſellor, 
ce for each province ſends its deputies to the court. 
Vet all things cannot be completed in a moment. 
* Many people have played very ſhameful parts; 
* but that 1s paſt, and the heavens begin to look 
brighter around us, Who, therefore, would 
* think more of the ſtorm? At preſent, all goes 
on well; the free people love and obey chen 
1 88 and he reveres the laws.“ 


A EM and loud thunder of — ſees. 
ed this ſpeech, 
In the ſeventh ſcene, Epimenides expreſſes his 
ſurprize that the news-writer, Gorgi, not having 
the fear of the Baſtille before his eyes, ſhould 
venture to put forth falſe intelligence. How 
great is his aſtoniſhment, when he learns that 
this fortreſs is levelled with the ground! © How!” 
he exclaims, « thoſe walls raſed, which the 
“ great 


* 
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« oreat Conde beſieged three months in 


« yain ?” 


Joſephine anſwers him very ſmartly, We 
« order theſe things better now! two or three 


e hours are ſufficient for the purpoſe. A num 


«* ber of brave citizens took upon themſelves 
« the taſk of freeing the nation from that abode 


of horrors—that receptacle for the vengeance 


« of tyrants, the ſuſpicion of miniſters, and the 
« caprice of miſtreſſes.“ 


The eighth ſcene is very curious. Madame 


Brochure is ſelling various papers and handbills, 
no longer ſongs and like productions, but all poli- 
tics nothing but politics. Epimenides enquires 
| after the celebrated poet of his _ Moliere? 


Slit Brochure, «© Oh, his _ is entirely 


* gone by.” 


Ea How! are ſuch admirable writ- 
« ings no longer eſteemed ?” | 


Madame Brochure. © His plays are ſometimes 
permitted at the theatre. But thoſe are always 


"0 conſidered as meagre days.“ 


Epimenides. © But Corneille —— 


Madame 
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Madame Brochure. © Heaven forbid py 5 


Epimeniges. © Racine” 


Madame Brochure. © Is no longer read. Eyery 
te century has its peculiar folly. For ten years the 
Encyclopedia was all the rage“ 


Joſepline. To which ſucceeded chymiſtry, and 


« at length a whole train of economiſts appeared 


* in the ſtate, but no economy. Now politics 
have their turn, every one aſſiſts in conducting 
« the important buſineſs of government; and even 
e the coquette has the Rights WY Man lying upon 
her toilette. 


In the tenth tene, Monſieur Rature, ex- cenſor 
to the king, appears, whoſe place has been 
aboliſhed and no penſion allowed him, which 
naturally ſets him very much at variance with 
the new order of things. He is adviſed to en- 
deavour to get into ſuch or ſuch a ſervice. Theſe 
he rejects, and at length confeſſes, that, though 
he may perhaps have condemned Voltaire or 
Jean Jacques, he never in his life could write. 


How! and what did you do then?“ it was 
aſked. 


« Con- 
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« Condemn,” he replies, and runs off. 


Epimenides obſerves, that he thinks the abo- 
lition of the cenſorſhip a very great benefit to the 
nation. © It has anſwered no other purpoſe,” 
ſays he, © but to ſurround the king with miſe- 
« rable mutes. It has been the inſtrument of 
„ tyrants for chaining the powers of the mind, 
that the multitude might be the more caſily 
« nn 1 


In the fourteenth ſcene, a nobleman appears, 
meeting a farmer, whom he aſks, why he is come 
to Paris? whether he has a ſuit to carry on ? 


- Oh yes!” the farmer replies, © the united 
0 peaſantry of France have been carrying on a 
great ſuit, which, heaven be praiſed! they have 
gained. We were formerly ſtupid and igno- 
*« rant as beaſts, the ſtrongeſt had made the laws, 
and we were compelled to ſubmit to the bit 
* and bridle, the Lord knows why? But now 
* things are otherwiſe. We reſpe& the worthy 
* nobleman who is aſſiduous to promote our 
* happineſs, and labour for him willingly, but 
we will not be trampled under foot by a ſcoun- 
„ drel. We are not ignorant of the natural 
* rights of man.“ | 


mm 


The 
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The nobleman returns, that to hear a fellow 
talk in that way, it ſhould ſeem as if all men 
were equal. Formerly France was a country 


worth living in. The marquis bowed to the 


duke, the courtier to the marquis, the country 
nobleman to the courtier, and ſo on in regular 


gradation. He concludes with the reſolution of 


ſeeking ſome corner in the wide world, where 
the taſte for ſlavery ſtill flouriſhes in full vigour, 
and if no ſuch ſpot could be found, as a laſt re- 
ſource he muſt throw himſelf into the next 


river. 


In the ſixteenth ſcene, a ſinging Abbe warbles 


forth a lamentable ditty upon the loſs of his be- 


nefice, and declares that, contrary to his incli- 
nation, he had been conſtrained to make the na- 


tion the heirs of his wealth, even during his life. 


„For my part,” he proceeds, © I can live upon 
* any thing, but what will become of thoſe who 


« were maintained at my expence. I have al- 


* ways ſupported ſuffering beauty, and gave a 


e thouſand dollars monthly to my poor female 


«© relations.” 


D'Harcourt. © To your female relations? Why 
* to them only? Why might not thoſe of the 
* other ſex ſhare your bounty ?” 


Th The 


22 
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The Abbe, © have no relations ſave two fair 
* couſins, lovely amiable orphans. And what ag- 
e gravates the diſtreſs of our order is, that while 
our money is taken away, our duties remain 
„the ſame.“ 


D' Harcourt, © But, my good fir, every rank has 
Fe experienced a _ 'tis but juſt therefore 
* that the eccleſiaſtics— 


Ie Abbe. © With all my heart, if the proceſs 
* had only been reverſed,” 


 D' Harcourt. © As how?“ 


The Abbe. © If they had releaſed us from our 
duties, and left us our money,” 


In the ſeventeenth ſcene, a dancing-maſter la- 
0 ments the decline of his buſineſs. © France is 
* degenerated,” he exclaims in deſpair ; © the 
people no longer dance, they write | they 
* write Every body is now a ſoldier, and even 
* the young courtiers are become ſtateſmen, 
* How many men are loſt to the noble art of 
y * dancing ; all my friends have taken refuge 
1 among the Sarmatians!“ ; 


Nota-bene. My worthy countrymen in Germany 
he are the people honoured with the title of Sarmatians. 
Among 
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« Among the ariſtocrats,” he proceeds, © were 
my beſt ſcholars—and they, alas! are com- 
„ pelled to fly.” He concludes with announcing 
an entertainment, according to the faſhion of the 
times, a national ballet, which he is going to 
prepare and then dances off the ſtage. 


D'Harcourt obſerves on this, that times will be 
better. He confeſſes, that through the preſſure 
of circumſtances, the cheerfulneſs and amiable 
urbanity of the French have for the laſt five or 
fix months been ſomewhat baniſhed from the 
nation, but declares that he has no doubt of their 
being ſoon reſtored in full perfection. 


I indeed could not help ſecretly aſking myſelt, 
why he confined it to within five or ſix months, 
and only allowed them to be ſomewhat baniſhed. 


In the eighteenth ſcene, a furious democrat 
appears, who thunders vehemently againſt all 
ariſtocrats, and even ſuſpects Epimenides of plan- 
ning a conſpiracy. He is told that Epimenides 
has been aſleep for a hundred years. © So much 
* the worſe,” he exclaims impatiently. He 
* muſt then have lived under Louis the Great, 
« whoſe court was not popular; and who knows 
“but he may be even a ſecret emiſlary.” 


« From 
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„From the other world,” Joſephine replies, 
with a ſarcaſtic ſmile. 


« Hold!” cries Ariſtus, “ theſe eternal ſuſ- 
% picions furniſh evil-minded perſons with pre- 
tences to ſcoff at the laws, and give them but 
too plauſible reaſon to exult in thoſe diſgrace- 
ful actions at which France will long have 
* cauſe to bluſh. Liberty does not give us a 
„right to affront our neighbours, nor muſt its 
© abuſes be confounded with the thing itſelf.” 


* 


Lg 


In this ſcene many other good things were 
ſaid, to which 'tis much to be wiſhed that the 
French may pay attention, 


In the twentieth ſcene, appear an officer and 
two ſoldiers of the national guard. 


Epimenides. © What do theſe people want?“ 

| Ariftus. © You defired them to be 3 for.“ 
Elimenides. Heaven forbid! I wanted a taylor.” 
The Nl. « Behold him, as a fuſileer.“ 

Edimenides. « And a cy.” 


The 
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The Attorney. © Here, at your ſervice, as a gre: 
© nadier.” 55 


Ehimenides. © And a notary.” 
TheNotary. © He ſtands before you as a captain.” 


D' Harcourt. © We are all ſoldiers. The king 
has as many warriors as ſubjects.” 


The piece here cloſes with a finale, in which 
the following ſtrophe was loudly encored, and re- 
peated with long and eager burſts of applauſe. 


Jaime la vertu guerriere 

De nos braves defenſeurs; 
M,jis d'un peuple ſanguinaire 

Je déteſte les fureurs. 

A l'Europe redoubtables, 
Soyons libres à jamais! 

Mais ſoyons toujours aimables 
Et gardons l'eſprit Frangais, 


the martial virtue love | 
That our brave defenders fires, 
But deteſt the lawleſs fury 
That a ſanguine race inſpires, 
Formidable to our foes, | 
Here let freedom ever reign, 
But at home ſtill amiable, 
French urbanity retain. _ 


Next followed a ballet, danced by National 
Guards and ſmart lively girls. The latter orna- 
2 2 mented 
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mented the hats of the former with national 
cockades. A whole company of the National 
Guards appeared, preſented their arms before the 
public, flouriſhed a white ſtandard, on which was 
inſcribed the word LiBERTAs, and the curtain 

- Goes: 5 


I think this piece excellent in its way, and 
likely to be of particular utility -at the preſent 
time, The beneficial parts of the Revolution 
are brought forwards in a brilliant and ſtriking 
point of view, and no ſeverity ſpared in reprobat- 
ing its evils. The animated applauſe with which 
even theſe reproofs were received, is a ſtrong 
argument how much might be effected by the 
ſtage, were it never ſuffered to deviate from the 
purpoſe for which it was originally intended, as a 
{chool of morals. 


But could not forbear often remarking upon 
the great inconſiſtency diſplayed by the maſs of 
the people during this evening. In the drama 
of Brutus, whenever Tarquin was mentioned, 
they ſeemed to recur with no very favourable 
ſentiments to their own king, yet in the after- 
piece the houſe reſounded with their tranſports 
at this ſame King's no longer livi ing at Verſailles, 
but i in the midſt of ther. 
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At our return home, it being Chriſtmas Eye, 
we found all Paris illuminated. But to me, 
who had ſeen an illumination at Peterſburgh, 
this appeared very poor and petty. There the 
ſtreets are wider, the houſes more magnificent, 
and there is a much greater profuſion of lights. 
In compariſon with the Ruſſian capital, Paris 
cannot be conſidered as a fine town. Here are 
Indeed a number of palaces, but they are ſcat- 
tered about, not arranged together, nor is there 
a ſtreet that can exhibit ſuch a perſpective as that 
of Newſky, at Peterſburgh. Were it not for the 
innumerable concourſe of people, and the multi- 
tude of ſhops, Paris, from the narrowneſs of its 
| ſtreets, the blackneſs of its houſes, and the heaps 
of oyſter-ſhells ſcattered about, ws make a 
very melancholy appearance. 


The chimneys here are alſo built in a very ex- 
traordinary manner. They project in the form of 
long walls on the outſides of the houſes, and give 
them the appearance of priſons. This is princi- 

pally the cafe on the 1 St. Auguſtine, and 1! its 
environs. | 


| DECEMBER . 
This morning I returned Madame de Rome's 
viſit. I found her tranſlating Crell's Annals of 


| Chymiſtry, in which ſhe is employed by ſome 
literary 
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Bterary perſon. We ſeated ourſelves before the 
fire, on the chimney-piece to which, lay ſeveral 


German works. Our converſation ſoon fell, as 


is commonly the caſe now in Paris, upon poli- 
tics; and ſince Madame de Rome is a confirmed 
ariſtocrat, ſhe in her zeal called the National 
Afembly their /we/ve hundred majęſbies. 


The Baron von O—— and myſelf went to 
court about four o'clock, to fee the king and 
queen go to maſs. We ſtood in the hall, where 


a hundred Swiſs were keeping guard. They 


were tall fine men, carrying long pikes, and in 
the old coſtume of Henry the Fourth. We 


waited a full hour, and I cannot fay that the fight 


was worth waiting for. 


At laſt the folding-doors were thrown open. 


The king waddled by us with an expreſſion on 
his countenance which ſeemed to ſay ce n'ef pas 
4 mon got. The queen failed along, accompa- 


nied by the ladies of the court, all in ſuch mon- 


ſtrous hoops, that they looked at a little diſtance 
like flying Montgolfiers. They came from din- 
ner, they were going to maſs, thence to cards, 
thence to ſupper, and thence to bed. Oh hea- 
vens! what an inſupportable kind of life 


S | | The 
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The Kiog of the French has now the lat 
troubleſome and moſt lucrative office in Europe, 
He has a revenue of five-and-twenty millions of 
livres, for which he has only to ſay VES, when a 
decree is brought for his ſanction; and even for 
this he ſometimes keeps the othcers waiting a 


| long time. 


As all other [peaacles, excepting Les Ombre: 
Clhinoiſes, in the Palais-Royal, are ſhut up on 
Chriſtmas-Day, we went thither, but I could not | 
endure it above.a quarter of an hour. I expected 
to have found this petty kind of drama here in 
great perfection, but was extremely diſappointed. 


The theatre is little and miſerable, the ſcenery 


gaudy, the figures ſtiff and awkward, and the 
wires by which they are moved often viſible. 


Among other things, a ſcene was repreſented, 
in which a Ruſſian wife complained to a friend 


that her huſband ſeemed no longer to love her, 
fince he had not beaten her for three days. On 
this the huſband appeared, begged pardon, and 


excuſed himſelf by ſaying, that he had miſlaid his 


ſtick, which he had but now found again: and 


at length, as a proof of his penitence, gave her? 
hearty drubbing. 
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al That is truly German !” obſerved Wande 


behind us. Good heavens! thought J, it is ra- 
ther truly French ignorance! Strange! that any 


one ſhould believe the old nonſenſical idea that a 
Ruſhan wife had rather be beaten than kiſſed by 
her huſband. 


The orcheftra conſiſted of one boy, who played 
upon the dulcimer. The room was ſtuffed ſo full 


of company, that it was ſcarcely poſſible to 
breathe. We began to draw our breath with 
nn even at the door. 


The concert in the National Circus commenced 


at ſeven. This circus is the largeſt room J have 


yet ſeen. It is a hundred and fifty feet in length, 


and being for the moſt part under ground, is 
lighted by ſky-lights. It contains a very fine or- 


cheſtra, a number of benches for the audience in 
form of an amphitheatre, a ſort of rotunda, where 
are a variety of refreſhments; Soutiques, billiards, 
in ſhort, a world in miniature. 


The number of perſons preſent might be 
computed at ſeveral thouſands. The hall, I have 


no doubt, would contain four thouſand. They 


were walking about, for the moſt part, dreſſed in 


a ſlovenly manner, and in hats. When the muſic 


| began, one of the National Guards came up, and 
82 begged 
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begged me to take off my hat. I ſtarted ani! 

looked round, nor was aware till then that the 
heads had been all uncovered in a moment. 
Indeed, I cannot but confider it as ſomewhat 
ridiculous that we ſhould be obliged to fit without 
our hats here. In the theatre there is a very ob- 
vious reaſon for it, that the view may not be in- 
tercepted to thoſe behind. But why it ſhould 
be done at all at the concert, if not at the firſt 
entrance, which indeed appeared to me a very 
proper and natural thing, I cannot comprehend. 
I could not forbear aſking the ſoldier, whether it 
was cuſtomary here to ſalute the muſic ? to which 
he did not know what to anſwer. The ſymphony 
commenced in B. ſharp. It was the firſt B. 


| ſharp to which I ever in my life had taken off my 


hat. | | 


Though the band was certainly a good one, 
yet it ſtruck me, and the idea was ſoothing to 
my pride as a German, that the orcheſtra, on 
the whole, was certainly not ſo well filled as 
ſome in my own country ; that at Mentz, for 
inſtance, which I had viſited not long before. | 
began, after a while, to grow weary, as indeed | 
commonly ſoon find myſelf in a large company; 
and though I might alſo have had a ball for 
my ſix-and-thirty ſous, I was much better pleaſed 

with 
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with the ſolitude of my own room. I therefore 
retired, leaving my companion at the concert. 


Alas!“ I ſaid to myſelf aloud, as I entered 
the coach, I will go home to my Frederica,” 
and for a moment my imagination deluded me ſo 


ſtrongly, that I half expected to find her there. 


I have hitherto been but ſeldom alone, only for 
an hour or two in the morning, as riſe early; but 


never am I by myſelf, without thinking that ſhe 
is with me, talking with her, and reminding her 
of a thouſand happy incidents in our lives. I alk 
| ker, whether ſhe does not hover about me? Whe- 
ther ſhe hears me? I look to the right and to 
the left in the air, in hopes that my fancy at leaf 
may ſee her image among the clouds. 


It is ſaid, that there are no ſuch things as ſpi- 


rits, but that they may be created by a lively ima- 
gination, if it wiſhes to behold them. Ah! then 


have not I a lively imagination, for a thouſand 


and a thouſand times have I implored my fancy 
to deceive me, but in vain. 1 muſt look only 


into my own heart, if I would behold the image 


of my wife. 


DECEM BER 26. 


J learned this morning that Vaillant, the inte- 
reſting traveller into the interior of Africa, has 


left 


P 
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left this place ſome months. He found Paris 
inſupportable. The deſerts he had been accuſ- 
tomed to traverſe had for him far greater charms 
than the Champs Eliſees, and he preferred the 
African hut to the palace of the Louvre. But 
among the human beings, the difference appeared 
ſtill greater. He might certainly have fought in 
' vain in the Palais-Royal for a Narina. Du- 
browſky, who was his frequent companion, de- 
ſcribes him as of a gloomy turn, filent, and 
wrapped in himſelf, but unaſſuming, and often 
ſitting with his eyes fixed, as it forgetting 
Europe entirely. He even ſeemed to have little 
more intereſt in this quarter of the world. 


At laſt, his longing to return among his Hot- 
tentots became ſo powerful, that he ſuddenly 
decamped one morning, only leaving a note upon 
the table, informing his wife that he was departed 
for Africa, and ſhould never fee Europe more. It 
he had nothing elſe of the French character about 
him, at leaſt he was a true Pariſian huſband. 


This evening we were at the Theatre de Mon- 
fieur, in which there is little remarkable either 
as to its exterior or interior. The performances 
were, The Trial of Socrates, and The Univerſal 
Haſtory. Oh mighty Socrates! how was thy me- 
mory degraded! Had Mendelſohn been among 
Is ny the 
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the audience, he muſt either have laughed, or 


| fretted himſelf to death. 


The mild philoſopher mouthed, ſawed the 
air with his hands, reviled his judges, uttered the 
groſſeſt impertinences with the groſſeſt audacity, 
was inconceivably vain, ſcoffed at all the gods, 
and preached pure deiſm. In ſhort, he appeared 
as little like the genuine Socrates, as the figure of 
an old man with a globe in his hand reſembles 
the great God of Heaven. The judge ſat in an 
awkward old-faſhioned eaſy chair, that looked 
like a chair of particular convenience. The 
Grecian ſoldiers were in long Turkiſh trowſers, 
with their hair well powdered and pomatumed in 
the true French ſtyle, But the mot curious thing 
of all was a painted chimney in Socrates's pri- 
ſon,” with the tongs and fire-ſhovel, and ſome 
ts lying pay the _—— piece. 


| 1 may well be ſuppoſed here mat 1 am embel- 
liſhing my ſtory, but I can aſſure my readers, that 
this is by no means the caſe, that I have ſtated 
nothing but what is literally fact. That is truly 
German! ſaid my neighbour yeſterday, when the 
Ruſſian beat his wife. That is truly French, could 
I have ſaid to-day, when I ſaw the W 
upon the chimney: piece. 


Even 
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Even the ring, which Socrates gives at laſt to 

the gaoler, was in the neweſt French faſhion, a a 
longiſh blue ſtone, or glaſs, ſet round with bril. 
liants. Xantippe pleaſed me more than any 
thing elſe in the play. Greater pains ſeemed to 
have been beſtowed on the drawing of her cha-. 
racter than on any other. She was not repreſented 
as the termagant deſcribed in children's little 
books, but as a haſty, yet good-hearted woman, 
which was really the fact. The part was beſides 
extremely well performed, and Nature, by making 
the actreſs uncommonly plain, approaching in- 
| deed to uglineſs, had ſuited her more particularly 
for the character. 


The reſt of the performers are ſcarcely worth 
mentioning. They all flouriſhed their arms about, 
ſcreamed like madmen, and were repaid with 
unbounded applauſe. Indeed, of all the theatres 
I have yet ſeen, I think the audience here were 
the moſt laviſh of their tokens of approbation. 
They were bountiful even to prodigality. In- 
ceſſant claps, inceſſant exclamations of bravo! 
reſounded from all parts of the houſe, almoſt to 
the deafening of thoſe few among the audience 
who did not join in them; and ſtill at nothing 
and again at nothing. 


The 
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The ſecond piece in ſome meaſure exonerated 
us for the diſguſt occaſioned by the firſt. The 
Univerſal Hiſtory is a pretty little opera, intended 
to ſhew that every inhabitant of the earth, from 
the richeſt to the pooreſt, from the king to the 
| beggar, complains of the miſeries of life, and 
complains unjuſtly. This univerſal repining, and 
the many not unuſual accidents of life which are 
generally the cauſe of it, as a loſt ſuit, infide- 
lity in love or friendſhip, ingratitude in children, 
and the like, are brought forward and examined 
with much wit and humour. The airs have 
ſome very comic touches, and are well ſet. At the 
concluſion, a hermit appears among the aſſembly, 
and inſtrudts them that mankind ought always to 
be cheerful and happy, ſince there are no poſitive 
ills but what he himſelf creates. 


The author muſt, however, excuſe me, it 1 
cannot aſſent to his poſition. There is certainly 
much real phyſical evil in the world. I will 
grant, that perhaps in ninety- nine caſes out of a 
hundred, that reſtleſs unſatisfied creature man 
may be his own tormenter. But I wiſh that fome 
one from among the multitude had ſtepped 
forwards and addreſſed the hermit, < My friend, 
death has torn from my arms a wife on whom 
I doated ;” for I ſhould much have liked. to 
hear what anſwer this merry advocate for the 

| non- 
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non-exiſtence of evil could have given. Proba. 
bly he had ſought refuge in ſome common- Place 
ſaying, ſome pious reflection. | 


I have a practical ſtandard by which to mca- 
ſure unhappineſs, that rarely deceives me. When- 
ever any thing unpleaſant occurs to me, I aſk 
myſelf whether in a year's time I ſhall think of it 
any more? Will it then have any influence upon 
my fate? If I muſt anſwer theſe queſtions in the 
affirmative, I have then reaſon to conſider it as a 
- misfortune—if not, I concern myſelf no more 


about it. 


By this ſtandard have I meaſured the loſs of 
thee, my beloved Frederica, and I pronounce it 
an inconceivable misfortune ; for were I to live 
to the age of a hundred years, never could I forget 
our cruel ſeparation—my ſoul would ſtill be torn 
with anguiſh whenever I reflected upon thy being 
ſo prematurely taken from me. 


DECEMBER 27. 

This evening was ſpent amid the moſt horrible 
ſenſations of en at the Theatre de Beanolois. It 
is a little, miſerable, cold, inhoſpitable houſe, the 
performers were ugly, and croaked like frogs, 
and the piece was one of the moſt wretched 


productions of the commencement of the pre- 
ſent 
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ſent century. It was called L' Antidramaturge, 


a comedy in three acts, of which not leſs than i 

| 0 
three were ſuperfluous. A cold and feeble eſſay | 1 
upon dramatic poetry, interwoven with a love il 


intrigue, cenie flat and inſipid. | | 
i 


The ſecond piece was Le Bon Pere, a fietite * 
hiece in one act. He might be a very good father li 
to his children, but he was inſupportably exmy- | | 
ant to us. The muſic was little better than 0 
might be heard in any alehouſe. Not one among 
the ſingers ſeemed to underſtand a note, and 
woe to them if, at the day of judgment, they are 
to give an account of every falſe t tone they have 
uttered here below. 


The whole concluded with Le Deguiſement 
Amonrenx, ſtill an opera, but in two acts, other- 
wiſe twin brother to Le Bon Pere. We had 
perſeverance enough to ſtay to the end. I can- 
not claim much merit in this, for I have not yet 
by any means obtained the object for which, 

night after night, I viſit ſome place of amuſe- 
ment, that of diſſipating thought. Never was 
thought ſo little diſſipated. The whole evening I 

I could almoſt fancy that my wife was ſitting by 9 
my fide, nor did I wiſh for a moment to awaken 8 
myſelf from this deluſion. 


F . 
— - 


Here, 
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Here, as in all other places of the like kind in 
Paris, was the public laughably prodigal of ap- 
plauſe. Once they were abſolutely ſo ſhamelcſ; 
as to encore a miſerable taſteleſs chorus; and this 
encore was itſelf pronounced in ſuch an inbpid 
and taſteleſs manner, that it involuntarily remind. 
ed me of their fricaſees. Still more naufeating 
to a German ear is the manner in which the 
Greek and Roman names are pronounced by a 
Frenchman. 


DECEMBER 28. 

The er AJiclies de Paris, of which abundance 
come out daily, ſcarcely ever fail of producing 
fomething worthy of obſervation ; and whoever 
would give himſelf the trouble of ſelecting from 
them regularly ſuch things only as would be inte- 
reſting at all times and in all countries, might 
publith annually a very tolerable fized volume. | 
have already collected many things, and mean to 
continue the practice. | 


The following quatraine is from one of the 
affiches of to-day. The thought is brilliantly ex- 
prefſed, however untrue, 5 


1 O bonheur O pls! en vain Phomme vimplore; 
Helas! pour &tre heureux, ſes vœux ſont ſuperflus. 
En eſperant, il ne Veſt pas encore, 
En jouiffant il ne Veſt deja plus. 


Pa . x 
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Oh happineſs ! chimera! thee in vain | 
Does man with wiſhes and with ſighs implore 
In hoping, he muſt ſtill unbleſt remain, 
And in enjoying he is bleſt no more. 


1 ceny both aſſertions. How? - Cannot hope 
make us happy? then were we wretches indecd ! 
Hope is the childhood and youth of happineſs. 
It ſupports a man as leading-ſtrings, ſings him to 
ſleep, amuſes him with gay pictures. And though, 
when at length the bridge to reality be paſted, 
things may not appear altogether ſo ſmiling as in 
proſpect, yet undoubtedly that moment, at leaſt, 
when we conſider hope as actually exchanged for 
poſſeſſion, is one of true and exquiſite delight. 


Heaven only knows what kinds of enjoyment 
floated in the poor poet's ideas. If thoſe merely 
that depend upon the ſenſes, he may be right. 
But the man who could advert to ſuch alone, had 
_ doubtleſs never experienced the only true happi- 
nes to be found in this mortal life, domeſtic 
peace and content. He does not know how truly, 
when the heart can boaſt of theſe bleſſings, 
weeks ſeem but as hours, nor can he he aware 
that though in ſuch a ſlate every thing goes 
on in a regular and uniform routine, that peace- 
tul uniformity ſoon becomes the deareſt thing on 
earth. Thus circumſtanced, it is true a man 
knows conſtantly at one hour what is to be done 
in 
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in the next, yet does he not therefore apply to 
it the leſs willingly—the leſs joyfully. He always 
returns home eagerly, and is never ſo happy as at 
home. As he returns, he pleaſes himſelf with 
the idea that he ſhall ſee his beloved wife in ſuch 
or ſuch a room, buſied at ſuch, or ſuch, an em- 
ployment, and feels not the leſs pleaſure from 
its being one at which he. daily finds her. What 
delicious tranſport thrills through his ſoul when 
greeted by her ſmile, how eager is he to tel] 
all the little incidents of his abſence, all the news 
he has heard, and to learn how the domeſtic 
affairs have paſſed during the time, though that 
abſence may not perhaps have exceeded an hour. 
With what ardour does he engage in his daily 
occupations, when aſſured that his toils will be 
repaid by a kiſs and ſmile of good-humour ! 
Oh! he who has taſted theſe ſweets, never could 
aſſert that happineſs was not to be found in the 
world ! | | | 


No! the poet doubtleſs never was married! 
—Or, it he has been, his wife was not a Frede- 
rica. He deſerves pity—he has mine. 


The French, however, delight extremely to 
play with words. This poet plays with his eſpe- 
rant and jourfſant, as the people at large with 
their conſtitution and federation, I eyen to-day 
” heard 
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heard bonbons d la federation cried. France ap- 


pears to me at preſent like a grand bonbonniere, 
and all the ſublime and beautiful ideas of the 
French, like Bonbons, which they take into their 
mouths, ſuck, and mumble them about, by 
which their palate is gratified, but which pro- 
duce no effect upon the interior. 


The daily afiches generally contain, among 


other articles, one head entitled, Goods de 


and found. The ſuperſcription is inaccurate, 
it ſhould be only Goods loſt, ſince I never could 
learn that any were found again. No great rc- 
commendation of Pariſian honeſty. 


To indemnify us for the enn we had experi- 
enced the preceding evening from. the Comedies 
de Beaujolois, we went to-day to the grand opera, 
and I muſt confeſs that I have ſeldom received 
ſuch varied pleaſure from any entertainment, 
partly ariſing from the ſplendour of the ſpectacle 


itſelf, partly from adventitious circumſtances. 


We went at four o'clock, that we might ſecure 
good places, and accompliſhed our view. We 
had providently furniſhed ourſelves with books 
to amuſe the time of waiting. The opera was 
Gluck's Alceſte, a moſt delicious treat both for 


the ear and eye, though not indeed a balſamic 


medicine 
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medicine to my heart. Scarcely had the piece 
begun, before my diſeaſed fancy employed itſelf 
in tracing ſimilitudes to my own ſituation. In 
Admetus I ſaw myſelf : Admetus was in a ſtate of 
ſickneſs, ſo was I—his wife had ſacrificed her 
life for his; I was obliged to travel for the re- 
ſtoration of my health, my wife accompanied me, 
and loſt her life upon the journey. Had ſhe not 
ſacrificed her life for me? Might ſhe not have 
been now alive, had ſhe been left behind?— 
I ſmiled myſelf, at this enthuſiaſm, while tears at 
the ſame time ran down my cheeks, and who- 
ever can ſmile otherwiſe at this paſſage, for 


God's ſake let him ſhut the book. 


The orcheſtra, the muſic, the ſinging, the dre(- 
ſes, the decorations, vie with each other in taſte 
and ſplendour, The band confiſted of about a 
hundred and eighty perſons. The coſtume was 
in general extremely well preſerved, both in the 
dreſſes and the building, but why muſt the effect 
of the whole be always in ſome meaſure de- 
ſtroyed by omiſſions in trifles Is there no one 
whoſe proper buſineſs it is to order the dreſſes 
of the ſingers and dancers? or am I the only 
one whoſe feelings are hurt by the leaſt thing 
that leſſens the deception? Parturiunt montes, 
perhaps many will ſay upon what I am going 
to obſerve, and think the criticiſm indeed a 

N mouſe. 
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mouſe.. I cannot help it—but the large broad 
new-faſhioned buckles worn by the dancers, in 
which they were dancing before Admetus in a 
Grecian palace, offended me terribly, and awak- 
ened my ſenſes from the delufion in a very un- 
pleaſant 'manner. I would fain have forgotten 
them, but they were ſo conſpicuous that it was 
impoſſible, and the more I wiſhed to keep my 
eyes away, the more they involuntarily ſtrayed 
towards them. A diſtempered fretfulneſs took 
poſſeſſion of me, which purſued me even to the 
Temple of Apollo, and before his flaming altar, 
tor wherever I looked, I could ſee nothing but 
monſtrous new-faſhioned buckles. 


The ballet that followed the opera, was taken 
from the hiſtory of Telemachus, and contained 
nearly the firſt book of Fenelon. It was divided 
into three acts. Monſieur Gardel, the compoſer . 
of Pſyche, was its author, and indeed he has 
produced two things that may almoſt be pro- 
nounced perfect in their way. But Telemachus 
muſt have been the moſt difficult taſk, ſince, 
excepting Telemachus, Mentor, and the little 

Cupid, the dancers are entirely women. | 


Telemachus, like Pſyche, keeps all the ſenſes 
na kind of faſcination. How charming is the 
grouping of the lovely nymphs, how exquiſite is 

* their 
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their dancing, what grace is in all their motions , 
yet I muſt conſider their wearing under garments 
of fleſh-coloured filk, as a e refinement 
in coquetry. | 


But nothing entertained me more in this even 
ing than the aſtoniſhment of my Ehſtonian ſervant, 
whom I had taken with me, that the poor fel 
low might have ſome amuſement ; for, fince he 
does not underſtand a ſyllable of French, he ſits 
moping by himſelf the live-long day, and mult 
be intolerably tormented with the vapours. I 
previoully gave him the choice of the money or 
the diverſion. He choſe the latter, and returned 
home ſo extremely delighted, that he did not ap- 
pear by any means to repent his choice. 


I made him fit by me, the better to obſerve his 
teelings, which indeed changed with as much 
rapidity as the decorations upon the ſtage. Ile 
looked anxious and diſtreſſed at Telemachus's 
ſhipwreck, but his countenance was illumined 
by a ſmile of expreſſive ſatisfaction at his reſcue. 
When the nymphs began their race, and the moſt 
beautiful reached the fummit of the rock, and 
foon after with her arrow ſhot a milk-white dove 
upon a pole, he appeared quite in ecſtafies, and 
began talking eagerly to himſelf. But when Ve- 
nus and Cupid deſcended in a cloud, his eycs 
2 | were 
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were fixed, and he remained motionleſs with aſto- 
niſhment. Nor did he appear leſs forcibly im- 
preſſed with the burning of the ſhip, or Telema- 
chus's being thrown from the rock. To contem- 
plate the natural workings of an uncultivated 


mind at ſuch repreſentations, is always to me mat- 


ter of great intereſt, 


| DECEMBER 29, 
The public prints of to-day announce a tutor 
wanted for a young man of rank, who muſt be of 
a religion eclairee, What is meant by this en- 
lightened religion is not however explained. 


We went towards noon to the inſtitution for 


the relief of the blind, to be preſent at their pub- 
lic exerciſes. Schulz has deſcribed this inſtitution 
ſo well, and ſo circumſtantially, that little remains 
for me to add. I muſt confeſs, that though 1 
cannot but admire the ingenious manner in which 
they are taught to read, to write, to print, &c. yet 
on the whole it appears a very uſeleſs kind of 
ſport. | 


To read with the fingers is, even to the moſt 
practiſed, ſo extremely difficult and tedious, that 
no blind man can ever acquire much taſte for it. 
And indeed it would rather be matter of regret 
that he ſhould, ſince there are ſo few books 


T2 7 for 
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for him, that in a hundred years his library 


could ſcarcely amount to ten volumes. Of what 


uſe, then, is this mode of reading merely an 


idle waſte of time. 


It is preciſely the ſame with printing. One of 
theſe blind people would ſet about three words 
in the time that a practiſed compoſitor would ſet 


an octavo page. Uſeleſs FRIES: 


With muſic 'tis no better. As they can only 
read the notes with their fingers, it muſt natu- 


| rally take a very long time to learn a new piece, 


unleſs aſſiſted by the ear. None of them, how- 


ever, appeared to receive much pleaſure from 


muſic ; they all played very ill, and ſeemed 
ſcarcely able to perform any thing but the uſua 


chorus, which they are obliged to ſcrape twice in 


the week to gratify the curioſity of ſtrangers. 


Of geography, the ſame muſt ſtill be faid. 
I may be ſurprized to ſee a blind man point 
out a town or country in a map, but I muſt 
ſtill revert to the original queſtion c bono *— 
Accounts might appear at the firſt glance to 
be an exception from this general condemnation, 


yet from all I ſaw, I am of opinion that a man 
might reckon-much quicker by his head alone. 


But 
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But what appears to me worſe than uſeleſs, 
truly laughable, is, that theſe blind people are 
ſet to inſtruct children who can ſee. In reading, 
this might paſs tolerably, ſince when the child 
knows the letters, his blind inſtructor has only 
to follow him with his fingers, to know whether 
he be right or not. By what means they firſt 
teach the letters I did not comprehend. When, 
however, we hear a fine boy of not more than 
four years old examined in grammar by a blind 
man, it is difficult to ſay whether our pity 
or laughter be the moſt excited. The poor in- 
fant is required firſt to run over the names of 
the parts of ſpeech, and then to explain what 
is meant by a noun, a pronoun, a verb, &c. &Cc. 
all which is done with ſuch rapidity, queſtion 
and anſwer ſucceeding like blow and retort, that 


it is too apparent the whole is gabbled by heart 


on both ſides. What then can be ſaid of ſuch 
things, but that they are mere Charviatanerie. 


Far however be from me any wiſh to derogate 
from the merits of the founder of this inſtitution, 
who appears ſo happy in the enjoyment of his 
good work. Enough is till left to procure the 
worthy man a place in the kingdom of heaven. 
The ſpinning, the making belts, the knitting, all 
the manual employments, are extremely uſeful, 


and are very tolerably executed here. They 


contribute 
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contribute towards the maintenance of theſe un- 
fortunate people, and keep them from idleneſs, 
and begging about the ſtreets. 


One little anecdote I muſt relate. Two blind 
men were to bring us a ſpecimen of their printing, 
and the inſpector deſired us to give them a ſhort 
ſentence. I gave, vive la liberte. They began 
immediately to fet it, when one brought indeed 
bis vive /a liberté, but the other produced, quand 
elle eft ſans abus. Perhaps the inſpeftor had, un- 
obſerved by us, whiſpered him to do this. 


At the concluſion, one of the oldeſt order; : 


repeated us a poem, which he aid was his own 
compoſition. 


llence we went to the place where the Baſ- 
tille formerly mood. Scarcely is a trace of it to 
be diſcerned. No remains of the high and 
gloomy walls, nothing horrible, nothing that 
makes the ſoul involuntarily ſhudder. Tis now 
a fine area, where only a heap of ſtones here and 
there, give any indication of its ever having been 
the ſcite of a building, and even theſe veſtiges we 
found many people employed in removing. 


Ihe ſenſations experienced in ſtanding upon 
this awful ſpot, are not to be deſcribed. Can 
one 
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one forbear reflecting with horror, that every 


ſtone one paſſes over * perhaps ſerved as a pil- 
low to ſome wretched fellow- creature; that every 
ſhovel full of earth which the labourer throws 


upon his cart, has perhaps been moiſtened with 


the tears of heart-rending miſery. 


Since 'tis impoſſible to mention the Baſtille 
without recurring to the unfortunate De la Tude, 
whoſe ſufferings have rendered him ſo well 
known to the world. I muſt here notice the 
following letter, which was inſerted fome days 


ago in one of the public papers. 


% TO THE PUBLISHERS. 


„ GENTLEMEN, 


* have in general received ſo much ill treat- 


« ment from mankind, that I feel it particularly 


« incumbent on me publickly to expreſs my 
* gratitude when [ experience the reverſe. A 
« ſhort time ſince I ſent a copy of my Memoirs 
4 to the committee for regulating the French 


« theatres. Our preſent Roſcius's have ſuch fine 
opportunities for ſupporting freedom, and ren- 


« dering tyranny odious, that I thought it right 


_ © to impart to them a detail, which the almoſt 


e unexampled ſufferings of forty years, three 
months, 
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« . and fourteen days. gives me ample N 
right to call the ARCHIVES OF DESPOTISM.” 


He then proceeds to make warm acknow- 
ledgements to the king's comedians for the libe- 
ral manner in which they have brought him and 
bis benefactreſs and deliverer, Madame le Gros, 
forward to public obſervation. My God! what 
language do not Pariſians in theſe times venture 
to put forth, even in the public prints. 


Monſieur de la Tude is now an officer in the 
engineers. What muſt be his feelings whenever 
he paſſes over that large open ſpace, within 
which he formerly inhabited a ſmall dungeon of 
only a few feet ſquare? What more particularly 
when he ſeeks, and perhaps finds the very ſpot 
where that dungeon lay? Every ſtone muſt be 
to him an object of painful recollection, for with 
every ſtone he might probably claim a miſerable 
acquaintance of forty years. 


In the evening we viſited Les ambigus Comiques, 
and were as well entertained as could be ex- 
pected, conſidering that we had been the day 
before at the opera. We ſaw L'epreuve raiſonable, 
a piece in one act, and Bekir and Niza, a Per- 
ſian drama, in two acts. In both the fable was 

ſimple, 
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fimple, but well handled, and the pieces were 
tolerably peri anne: 


A ande called The Man with the Iron 
| Maſt, concluded the evening. It was founded, 
as will be ſuppoſed, upon the well-known ſtory 
of the myſterious priſoner confined ſo many years 
by Louis the Fourteenth. If the poet had any 
authority for the ſtory he has made, the myſtery fo 
long concealed is now unravelled. The iron 
maſk in the pantomime, is made the king's bro- 
ther, and both are in love with the ſame woman, 
who probably is ſome princeſs. The king is the 
rejected lover; he finds his brother at the feet of 
his beloved, they fight, the guards diſarm the 
prince, the iron maſk is put on, and he is hur- 
ried away. 


Moſt of the anecdotes that have been circu- 
| lated relative to this extraordinary priſoner, are 
here brought forwards. The governor always 
ready with a piſtol to ſhoot him in caſe he ſhould 
attempt to make himſelf known; the ſilver plate 
on which he wrote, and threw it out to a fiſher- 
man who could not read, with many others. 


But from the third act to the end, the piece 
is only an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of improbabi- 
lities. The maſk fits and plays upon the guitar, 

and 
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and is anſwered from below by a flute. He 
then deſcends, God knows by what means, and 
returns with his miſtreſs, who has made her way 
into the priſon, God knows how, and learnt as 
unaccountably, that behind a ſtone in the wall 
are concealed a dagger and a piſtol. With the 
latter the gentleman arms himſelt, while the lady 
takes the former, The governor 1s ſhot, and the 
guards acknowledge the priſoner for their king. 
He flies, God knows whither, and is purſued, 
God knows by whom; finds aſſiſtance, God 
knows where; fights bravely, conquers, and at 
laſt, with his lady, looks quietly on at a dance of 
peaſants. 


The muſic was very pretty. It was indeed 
taken from a hundred different operas, but what 
does that ſignify, ſince it was appropriate to the 
purpoſe. 5 


Vet, altogether, a pantomime is not a thing 
much to my taſte. Too much is left to conjec- 
ture. The imagination wanders about in the 
dark, and the performers muſt have uncommon 
talents to give every motion the expreſſion in- 
tended, ſo as to make it intelligible to the au- 
dience. | RE 


This 


115 
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DECEMBER 30. 

This evening a new muſical drama, called 
Eihilroſyne, or the Tyrant corrected, attracted me to 
the Italian theatre. It was announced in the 
afiickes, as having been performed fix and twenty 
nights within a very ſhort time. The houſe was, 
notwithſtanding, very full, and I found it not un- 
worthy of its fame. 


Three ſiſters are brought to a court, where the 
caprices of a deſpot hold abſolute ſway ; where 
no ſubject dares to approach his prince ; where 


_ no paſſion is known but inſatiable thirſt of power; 


no pleaſures but hunting, fighting, and tourna- 


ments; and -where every gentler feeling is a 
crime. The eldeſt of the ſiſters, Euphroſyne, 
_ undertakes, with much caution and circumſpec- 
tion, to transform this ſavage deſpot into a good 


prince; this ferocious knight, into a gentle and 


fond lover; and her purpoſe is effected. 


Such is the outline of the piece, which con- 
tains ſome very excellent ſcenes, particularly that 
in which the tyrant firſt begins to feel his new 
paſſion, which fills him with alarm. He ſends 
tor the phyſician, to whom he relates the parti- 
culars of his malady; and is informed by him, 
that 'tis the ſame which cauſed the deſtruction 

| | of 
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of Troy, and the expulſion of her kings from 
Rome —LovE. Another ſcene may alſo be in- 
ttanced, in which the prince armed for battle, 
with helmet, ſhield, lance, and ſword, repairs to 
Euphroſyne's apartment, and declares his love to 
her. She diſſembles terror at beholding him fo 
arrayed, and diſarms him piece by piece. He 
then aſks whether ſhe 1s pleaſed with him, to 
which ſhe replies, no; he is too tall, ſhe muſt look 
up to him, and that is painful to her neck. He 
takes the hint, and falls at her feet ; by degrees 
ſhe reſtores him his arms, and at length appoints 
him her knight. | 


The muſic is alſo good, almoſt fine. A duet 
in particular, which from its nature muſt be 
acted as well as ſung, was received with un- 
bounded applauſe. An envious counteſs endea- 
vours to make the newly enamoured prince jea- 
| Jous; he becomes fo, ſhe is tranſported, and this 
jealouſy, and malicious joy, give occaſion to a 
_ raging duet, in which, as neither could riſe above 
the other in ſinging, both began to ſcream with- 
out accent or note, in ſuch a manner, that it 
perfectly trilled through and through the audi- 
tors! This ſeemed to be conſidered as the height 
of excellence, and the thunder of applauſe, join- 


ed to the claſh of the muſic, all together made 
| | ſuch 
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ſuch an uproar, that one could almoſt have ſup- 
poſed the laſt day coming. on, and the world 
about to be cruſhed to atoms. | | 


Both parties ſunk down at laſt into ſeats on 

each ſide of the ſtage, with their breaſts palpi- 
tating as if they would burſt. One of my neigh- 
bours indeed aſſerted, that this was only grimace, 
to excite ſympathy in the audience, but I believe 
they really were both exhauſted; I am ſure I 
was nearly ſo myſelf with hearing them. 


I muſt here obſerve upon a fault in the French 
performers which never ſtruck me till to-night. 
When a noble pride is to be aſſumed, it is always 
ſhewn by turning indignantly away from the 
perſon addreſſed, and making the oration to the 
wall. Such was the caſe here between the 
prince and the counteſs—ſuch between Titus 
and the ambaſſadors of Porſenna, the other night 
at the Theatre de la Nation and ſuch between 
Monſieur Socrate and the high-prieſt. Strange! 
that the moſt poliſhed people in the world ſhould 
not be able to deviſe any better exprefſion of 
elevated pride, than turning their backs on each 
other. | 


We had beſides a little opera in two acts, 
which was extremely pleaſing. Indeed the per- 
| formers, 
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formers, both vocal and inſtrumental, in this the- 
atre, are in general excellent. In Germany. 
where we are not ſo liberal as in France, the ſe- 
cond piece would have been omitted, ſince Eu- 
Phroſyne contained three acts, and the perform- 
ance laſted two hours and a half. But two hours 
and a half would by no means content the Pa- 
riſians; they muſt have four hours of amuſement, 
and they are in the right. Formerly it was the 
ſame with us, but the higher our performers riſc 
in their profeſſion, the leſs attention "wr think 
due to the pn 


The. little, lovely, innocent, Roſe Renaud play- 
ed again to-day. Methinks I ſee a ſmile upon 
the countenance of many of my readers at the 
word innocent. But oh, let me cheriſh this 
ſweet deluſion, if deluſion it be, for it gives me 
ſuch delight to think her innoeent, that I cannot 
relinquiſh the idea. To whatever may be ob- 
jected againſt it by experience and knowledge of 
the world, I oppoſe this conſoling truth, that no 
general rule 1s without exception, and Roſe Re- 
naud is an exception. At leaſt ſhe has not laid 
aſide the uniform of virtue, modeſty of demean- 
our ; and while ſhe retains that, I muſt hope, that 
ſhe truly ſerves the leader whoſe uniform ſhe 
wears. 


Once 
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DECEMBER 3. 


Once more let me recur to the public prints. 
The following extracts are taken an a paper 
of this _ 


EXTRACT THE FIRST. 


A noe. deed of the miniſter of Ternan, near St. 


"Ju d' Angely. 


« The unfortunate La Tierce, lord of the 
caſtle of Varaiſe, ſtood trembling amid a mul- 


„ titude of aſſaſſins, who fell upon him with 
knives, fickles, ſcythes, and clubs, when ſud— 


denly an eccleſiaſtic, the miniſter of Ternan, 
ruſhed in between him and his murderers ; his 
preſence for a moment reprefſed their fury. 


He addreſſed them in the language of the God 
he ſerved, the language of peace ; repreſented 


to them in forcible colours the heinous nature 


of the offence they were about to commit ; 


urged, that the laws alone had a right to pun- 
iſh in the name of heaven, and propoſed their 
carrying Monſieur La Tierce to priſon, till he 


could be properly tried. His remonſtrances 


were however vain, the throng that preſſed 
around their victim increaſed every moment, 
and their rage grew every moment more un— 
bridled. 

«At 
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« At length the eccleſ aſtic perceived the thor | 
of a houſe open, againſt which he and La 
Tierce were already nearly thruſt. He there— 


fore ventured to make a bold experiment, and 
Puſhing in the latter, followed himſelf, and 


ſhut the door haſtily, in hopes by this means 


to eſcape. 


hut in vain. The mob preſently broke into 


A 


c 


cc 


c«c 


the houſe, and tearing La Tierce from the 
arms of his protector, dragged him again into 
the market-place. . The eccleſiaſtic ſtill re- 
gardleſs of all danger to himſelf, preſſed forci- 
bly among the aſſaſſins; and ſince he could no 
longer make them liſten to his expoſtulations, 
threw his arms round the trembling La Tierce, 
hoping to ſerve him as a ſhield. But at that 


very moment the unfortunate victim received 
the ſtroke of a ſcythe over his head, and a ball 


in his breaſt. He fell, ſprinkling his magna- 
nimous defender with his blood.” 


—— — 
EXTRACT THE SECOND. 


On the twenty-ninth the Royal Agriculturd! 
Society held their public fitting. Among thc 
prizes they awarded, was a filver medal of a 
hundred livres t to Madame Rattier, the wife of 


„ n Car- 
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© acar-driver. The occaſion for which it was 
given, affected the whole . with a 


cx po ing emotion. 


„A child was, five years before, confided to 
« the care of this admirable woman, of whoſe 
parents ſhe has never ſince heard. She has 
four children of her own, and an income of 
“ not more than fifty dollars, which her huſband 
“ earns by the ſweat of his brow. Often has ſhe 
been adviſed to ſend her little charge to the 
« Foundling Hoſpital, but never would forſake 
her; and though the conſtant riſing of all the 
« necefſaries of life, has reduced her to great ſhifts | 
* and want, ſhe has uniformly continued to do 
* the ſame for this poor hn as for her own 


A children. 


Inſtances of ſimilar generoſity and magnant- 
mity are, thanks to heaven ! not rare among any 
people. Tis only to be regretted that they are 
not always equally known and rewarded. 


A third extract from the ſame paper, does not, 
alas! reflect quite ſo much honour upon the 


nation. 


U « A young 
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A young woman of pleaſing deportment. 
* who can read and write, and who underſtands 
“ waſhing, wiſhes to engage herſelf as companion 
to a ſingle gentleman.” Ss | 


In our country, a female who could with ſuch 

' ſhameleſs efirontery offer herſelf as companion, 
or in plain terms, as miſtreſs, to a fingle gentle- 
man, would be a marked object of public con- 
tempt. 


As I was breakfaſting this morning with Baron | 
 G——;, the widow Calas ſent to inform him of 
the death of her ſon, her laſt ſupport in life. 
Unfortunate woman! I felt at this moment, that 
there are ſufferings in the world far greater than 
my own. is true, that in the death of her huſ- 
band, ſhe did not loſe more than I did in the loſs of 
my Frederica ; but the horrible manner in which 
his days were ended, was a dreadful aggravation 
of the blow. Scarcely can I comprehend how it 
was poſſible for her to ſurvive ſuch a ſtroke, at 
leaſt to retain her ſenſes, and I could almoſt ex- 
claim with Leſſing, They who do not, under 
e certain circumſtances, loſe their underſtandings, 
<« can have no underſtanding to loſe !” 


Nor is this wholly inapplicable to the preſent 
caſe, ſince Baron G—— informed me, that ſhe 
| 2 | = had 
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| had been for ſome years In a very debilitated fi 
_ ſtate, with little feeling for any thing that paſſes | 
around her, | 


= ATE: 


My acquaintance with this Baron G. was 9 
not commenced entirely without prejudice on 11 
my ſide, ſince I had but a ſhort time before been j 
reading the Sequel to Rouſſeau's Confeſſions. 1 
found my expectations by no means deceived. 
He is one of the moſt amiable old men I ever 
ſaw. Mild and engaging in his manners, he | 
charms even at firſt fight. Poſſeſſing a mind | 1 
richly endowed with all kinds of knowledge, he kl 
never intrudes it upon any one, but only employs bi 
it to ſeaſon his converſation in the moſt natural 
and unaſſuming manner. 


— — — — —— 
— — 
— —— — — 
A — — 
>» 
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a 
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Many other viſits did I make this morning. 
Among them was one to the king's library, but 
| might as well have ſtayed at home; for he 
who knows that it contains three hundred thou- 
ſand volumes of printed books, and a hundred 
thouſand manuſcripts, knows juſt as much about 
it as I do. | 


To make a viſit of half an hour to a large li- 
brary, appears to me juſt as idle as to make 
a formal viſit of the ſame length to a celebrated 


man The moſt valuable book carries in its ex- 
| V2 


terior 
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terior nothing by which it can be diſtinguiſhed 


from the moſt contemptible production at our 


Leipſick fairs, nor does the moſt profound ſcho- 
lar carry about him any diſtinctive external cha- 


racteriſties, by which to diſcriminate him from 


the dulleſt of his brethren. Three hundred thou— 
fand men may be manceuvred fo as to afford 
a ſpectacle ſomewhat intereſting to the ſpectators, 


but three hundred thouſand books can only ſtand 


dully in rows. 


The manuſcripts on Papyrus, and on waxen 
tablets, I, however, contemplated with intereſt, 
and aſked myſelf whether yet a mouldering grain 
of duſt remained, of the hands by which they 
were written? The large pair of globes, which 
are ſo much celebrated, nevertheleſs appeared 
to me ſmaller than the Gottorp globes at Peterl- 
burgh, though our guide ſtrenuouſſy aſſerted to 
the contrary. The 


This guide was an abbe, whoſe name I have 
forgotten. Inſtead of ſhewing us the curioſities 
of the library, or even anſwering our queſtions, 
he was ſo bitten by the demon of politics, that 
there was no getting him away from them for a 
ſingle moment. He proved to me, what I was be- 
fore fully convinced of, that the peace with Swe- 


den was a maſter-ſtroke on the part of Ruſſia; 
2 he 
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he developed a plan for a treaty of alliance be- 
tween France and Ruſſia, towards the execution 
of which it was little in the power of either of 
us to contribute; he touched ſlightly upon the 
relations of the ſeveral European courts towards 
each other; and, in ſhort, finally ſent me full 
drive out of the library with the flaming ſword of 
his eloquence. 


The library of the Sorbonne, which we next 
viſited, is ſmall, but poſſeſſes many rare and valua- 
ble manuſcripts. Some of theſe had recently 
been ſtolen, and the librarian, who went about 
with us, remarked that the theft muſt have been 
committed by ſome of the members of the Sor- 
bonne themſelves, fince they alone having keys 
of the library, nobody elſe could come in. If 
the charge be well founded, I cannot think the 
gentlemen much to blame, ſince they expect 
every day a decree of the National Aſſembly, by 
which this collection, now their own private poſ- 
ſeſſion, is to be declared national property. 


Cardinal Richelieu's monument, in the church 
of the Sorbonne, is a chef-d'arvre of ſculpture. 
The cardinal reſts in the arms of Religion, and 
at his feet is Wiſdom, in the form of a woman, 
veiled and weeping. Theſe are things which 
cannot be deſcribed, they muſt be ſeen, I 

| ſhould, 
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ſhould, however, like much to know, ſince 
Greeks and Romans, French and Italians, have 
all agreed in repreſenting Wiſdom under the 
form of a woman, why a learned woman is al- 
ways to be made a ſubject for mirth and ridicule? 
Is it only in marble that we can endure to ſee a 
female endowed with knowledge? | 


As I ſaw ſome people at work upon ſcaffold- 
ings among the arches of the church, I aſked 
what they were about? 1 

“Taking down Cardinal Richelieu's arms, 
* which are ſcattered every where,” was the an- 
ſwer. 


« And by whoſe order?” I aſked. 
* By order of the National Aſſembly.“ 
« And why this order py 


« Becauſe arms are e forbidden throughout the | 
“ kingdom.” 


This is curious. But Richlieu has created 
himſelf a name of which no National Afembly 
can deprive him, though _ mw deſtroy all his 
arms. 


The 
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The facade of the church of Saint Genevieve 
tranſported me. Could I at the ſame time have 
cloſed my eyes againſt all the little miſerable 
huts round about, my imagination might have 
led me to believe myſelf tranſported to Athens, 
for indeed there is nothing in this church, and its 
tower that ſeems to kiſs the clouds, which can 
remind one of the Moſt Chriſtian King, and the 
eighteenth century. But the fine large area in 
which it ſtands, is—how ſhall I expreſs myſelf ? 
8 round with huts. 


A new drama was announced for repreſen- 
tation to-day at the Italian theatre, the title of 
which, The laſt Moments of Jean Facques Rouſſean, 
irreſiſtibly attracted me thither. The appearance 
of this truly eccentric man upon the ſtage affect- 
ed me exceedingly. All the ſpeeches put into 
his mouth were taken from his writings, all that 
he did was founded upon hiſtoric truth. 


The ſcene was laid in Rouſſeau's chamber, at 
Ermenonville. It was decorated with a harp- 
ſichord, a writing-table, and the picture of Ma- 
dame de Warens. Thereſa, Rouſſeau's wife, 
and his nurſe of fourſcore years old, were diſco- 
vered waiting his return to breakfaſt from his 
_ uſual morning's walk, and were meanwhile con- 


"RY together upon the melancholy tate of this 
perſecuted 
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| perſecuted philoſopher, and on the repoſe which 
he then happily enjoyed. 


Rouſſeau himſelf next appeared. The player 
| who repreſented him muſt, doubtleſs, have copied 
him very faithfully, ſince a tumult of applauſe 
inſtantly reſounded through the whole houſe. 
Probably moſt of the audience muſt have known, 
or, at leaſt, frequently have ſeen the original. An 
unanimous bravo! ſaluted the actor, and Rouſ- 
ſeau's widow, who was in the houſe, actually 
fainted away, 


He was dreſſed in a complete grey ſuit, with a 
round hat. His knees were ſomewhat bowed, 
his ſtep ſlow and circumipett, and his whole ap- 
pearance mild and ſerene. He brought under 
his arm a bundle of plants, and in his hand a 
bird's neſt, in which he ſhewed his wife fix young 
birds. Thereſa reproved him for the barbarity 
of taking them away from their mother, when 
he related, with a truly affecting ſimplicity, how 
he had watched this neſt every morning for a 
fortnight, how he had ſeen the mother that very 
morning feeding her young, and how ſhe was im- 
mediately after, in ſeeking more food, devoured 
by a ſparrow-hawk. Then did he take the net, 
for the purpoſe of intreating his wife to take 


care of the young ones. 
« And 
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And what will you do with them?” aſked 
the wife. | = ng, 


Give them liberty as ſoon as they are able 


« to uſe it,” anſwered the philanthropiſt. 


This was followed by a burſt of applauſe, and 
as the piece proceeded, the clapping continued 
to increaſe, till my ears were half ſtunned. T 
did not join in the clapping, but I wept. 


Rouſſeau then ſat down to breakfaſt with his 


little family, exactly as he deſcribes himſelf, in 
the Confeſſions, at the time he lived near the 
Marechal de Luxembourg. I cannot expreſs 
how much I was affected by the ſcene. Tears 
guſhed involuntarily from my eyes; I reſigned 


myſelf wholly to the intereſting deluſion, which 


had been much more impreſſive, if it had not 
been ſo perpetually interrupted by ill- timed clap- 


ping. 


The breakfaſt ended, Rouſſeau deſires his wife 
to go and viſit a poor woman, who was lying: in 
of her eighth child, and was in great neceſſity. 
Soon after, a young journeyman joiner enters, 
bringing home ſome work for Rouſſeau. The 


philoſopher perceives traces af deep ſorrow on 
£ his 
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his countenance, enquires into the cauſe of it, 
and learns that his father is in danger of being 
carried to priſon that very day for a debt of three 
hundred livres. The conſequence of this muſt 
be, that the fon would loſe a maiden with whom 
he was about to be united, ſince her father would 
no longer conſent to her marrying into a family 
he conſidered as diſhonoured. Rouſſeau laments 
his inability to relieve this diſtreſs, when the 
youth begs him to intercede in their behalf with 
the lord of the eſtate, Monſieur Girardin, which: 
he promiſes. | 


Juſt after the joiner's departure, when Rouſ- 
ſeau was beginning to revolve in his mind how 
to execute what he had undertaken, Monſieur 
Duval brings him a letter, with three hundred 
livres, from his bookſeller Rey. By the way it 
muſt be obſerved, that Monſieur Duval had a 
national cockade in his hat. An anachroniſm ſo 
groſs, that it had an aſtoniſhing effect in leſſening 
the deluſion. 


Rouſſeau, extremely rejoiced at this accident, 
enquires of the nurſe whether they are at preſent 
in want of money, and learning that they are 
not, he ſends immediately after the young man, 


to whom he gives the whole ſum. The latter 
ſuppoſes 
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ſuppoſes this to be a preſent from Monſieur Gi- 
rardin, an error in which the philoſopher leaves 
him ;—a beautiful ſtroke indeed. 


The youth, in his gratitude for the ſuppoſed 
interceſſion, endeavours to throw himſelf at Rouſ- 
ſeau's feet, but is repreſſed. © That were de- 
“ grading both to yourſelf and me,” ſays the 
Philoſopher. 


he May [?—may I *” —ſtammers the youth, as 
he ſpreads out his arms towards his philanthropic 
patron. 


« Why not?“ ſays Rouſſeau, and claſps him 
_ eagerly to his heart. Few eyes remained dry at 


tis ſcene. 


The youth now flies to his father to free him, 
and Rouſſeau in the mean time receives a viſit 
from Monſieur Girardin, to whom he obſerves, 
that he feels his laſt hour approaching, that his 
eyes are become dim, and that he has been en- 
deavouring in vain to read. He thanks the wor- 
thy man for all his kindneſs, particularly for hav- 
Ing granted him an aſylum where he may die in 
peace, and recommends his wife to his protection. 
He then preſents him, as a memorial of their 
nen with his own manuſcript of the Social 

Contract, 
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Contract, which Girardin receives with tranſport, 
prefſes to his lips, and—now comes a ſpeci- 


men of true French gaſconade—aſlerts, that the 


work was dictated by God himſelf. *Tis in fu- 
ture therefore to be conſidered, I ſuppoſe, as a 
fifth Goſpel. 


The young joiner then appears again, with his 
father, and his maiden, who all overpower Gi- 
rardin with their expreſſions of gratitude, which 
he of courſe does not underſtand, nor knows 
therefore how to reply to them. Rouſſeau en- 
Joys this delightful ſcene in filence, and when 
| Thereſa explains the riddle, they all ſurround his 
chair, and load him with careſſes. | 

He Nil continues to feel, with greater and 
greater certainty, the approach of his laſt mo- 
ments. He deſires the window to be opened, 
that he may ſee the ſun once more, and for the 
laſt time admire the beauties of creation.“ That 
& 1s God!” he exclaims, © God, who now calls 
me to himſelf !''— With theſe words he finks 
back in his chair, the company preſent form an 
intereſting groupe around him, and the curtain 


falls. 


This is indeed a tragedy. The firſt French 
tragedy ever written in Proſe, and in Which the 
actors 
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actors played naturally and rationally, without 
ſawing the air. The extraordinary applauſe they 
obtained might ſerve as a leſſon to them in fu- 


ture, that this, as being the way of nature, is 


the only way which can pleaſe all times and na- 
tions. When the curtain dropped, a thouſand 
handkerchiefs were in motion, a thouſand tongues 


vociferated their ſatisfaction, and two thouſand 


pair of hands clapped. The. Author! the Au- 
© thor /” reſounded from all parts of the houſe, 
pit as well as boxes. 


This continued for a long time, before any 
one thought proper to appear upon the ſtage. 
But as the cry redoubled, the curtain at length 
drew up, and a performer came forwards, who 
addreſſed the audience Gentlemen, the author 
is Monſieur Bouilly, the ſame to whom we are 
« ;indebted for Peter the Great.” 


The curtain dropped again, but ſtill the cry of 
The Author ! the Author ! continued. After wait- 


ing ten minutes longer, fince the audience would 
not be quiet, a player again appeared, and ſaid, 
that the author had been ſought for, but was not 
in the houſe. 


« He is here! le is here!” they unanimouſly 
exclaimed. How they knew this ſo certainly I 


cannot 
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cannot tell ; perhaps he might have been 0 
vered behind the ſcenes during the repreſenta- 
tion. But ſince there was no poſſibility of ap- 
peaſing the audience, he did at length appear, 

with extreme modeſty and timidity, and made 

a low bow, which was received with a perfect 
tumult of applauſe, when he was retiring. 


jean Jacques Jean Jacques] was now vocife- 
rated with equal vehemence, till the actor who 
had played Rouſſeau come forwards. The Author 
took him by the hand, both bowed reſpectfully 
to the public, then embraced each other, and 
went off arm in arm. The noiſe that ſucceeded 
muſt have been heard to obtain any idea of it. 


The other two pieces performed this evening, 
Lucas et Luzette, an opera in one act, and Felix, 
an opera in three acts, were abſolutely inſupport- 
able. Inſipid muſic, inſipid dialogue, and inſipid 

plots. I could not forbear laughing at an old 
nurſe in Felix, intended for a German, but the 
poor ſoul had entirely forgotten her mother 
tongue, and tortured her words in ſuch a deplora- 
ble manner, that it might as well have been the 
language of the Hottentots. 


The 
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| The Journal de Paris of this morning contains 
fo high an encomium on the fiſh-women, that I 
cannot reſiſt giving it a place here. 


« Les Dames de la Halle,” ſuch is the name 


given to theſe ladies, were admitted at the 


opening of this ſitting, and preſented their good 
« wiſhes for a happy iſſue to the labours of the 
National Repreſentatives. The Aſſembly re- 


c ceived their wiſhes with ſatisfaction as the 


voice of the people. It is known, that the 

« Dames de la Halle have often ſtepped forward 
in this revolution, and always full of patriotiſm. 
“ 'Their character, at all times prone to indepen- 
dence, their freedom of ſpeech, which was even 
5 pardoned at a time when little was pardoned, 
© muſt naturally give them a diſtinguiſhed zeal 
* for liberty. How ignorant, then muſt they be 
« of the motives which have influenced late 
« events, who can doubt the purity of theirs! The 
e time has been, when ſuch obſervations would, 
perhaps, have called forth the ſmile of contempt 
from people of Ton, and they might have 
« ſerved as ſubjects for their witticiſms. But 
% what now is this Ten? What became of it 
e from the moment when the proud and manly 


voice of freedom made itſelf be heard?” 


This 
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This Ton in truth 1s vaniſhed. But whether 
the fiſh-women have ſubſtituted any thing better 
in its place, every one can judge who has ſince 
that time ſpent only three days at Paris. 


JAN. 1, 1791. 
Receive my PITT dalaintions; thou firſt day 


of a new year God be thanked! I have now 


turned my back upon the moſt unfortunate year 
of my life! Certain am I that the coming year 
cannot bring me any calamity ſo great as the 
laſt produced—it cannot rob me of a fecond Fre- 
derica |—The future can deprive me of little, 


but it may reſtore me much. I have no more 


hopes in this world: what I have loſt is irrepara- 
ble !—Yet welcome, thou new year, for thou 
bringeſt me one ſtep nearer to the joys of a better 
life 


On this day twelve months, as I was ſitting 
in my ſtudy, my little William came in, and re- 


peated courageouſly, and without hefitation, a 


pretty little new-year's wiſh taught him by his 


mother, who herſelf ſtood at the door to liſten 
whether or not he repeated his leſſon ane 


1 HR her in my arms—ſhe wept. ” Why 
« weeps my love?“ I aſked. : 


ce Alas!” 
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ct Alas!” ſhe ſaid, © a year ago I wiſhed the 

* reſtoration of your health, but in vain—and 

« fear that my wiſhes now ſhould prove equally 
c vain.“ : | ; 


Make yourſelf eaſy, deareſt Frederica,” I re- 


plied, © I am notwithſtanding happy. Many a 


-* joyful day have I experienced in this year, and 
for the moſt joyful I am indebted to thee.” 


Yes, I was indeed happy in ſpite of my debi- 
litated frame. My health is now amended, but 
my happineſs is gone for ever. The only enjoy- 
ment that remains to me is in recurring to the 
paſt, my only hopes are in futurity—that futurity 


that will re-unite me to her—to her, who alone 
among a thouſand women could make me com- 


pletely happy. Ah! why was ſhe given me 
only to loſe her again land yet I would not for 
all the treaſures this world could beſtow, ſtrike 


out of my life the ſix years of bliſs I experienced 


with her! would not for a moment loſe the 
recollection of the moſt trifling joy we have 
ſhared together. The waters of Lethe appear 
to me an ill- invented fable. Do we not find 
every where, and even hereafter 'twill doubtleſs 
be the ſame, that the reurrence to paſt joys 
forms one of the primary ſources of thoſe we 
oth; or; deem 
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deem preſent. Yes, my loſt, adored Frederica! 
doubtleſs a part of thy happineſs conſiſts in think- 
ing of me Perhaps thou art ſo occupied on 


this very day—if yet thy time be meaſured by 
days and hours—perhaps at this very moment, 


when the tears called forth by theſe recollections 


ſtream down my cheeks, falling on the little 
dog, once thy favourite. Ah! this poor animal 


now lies conſtantly on my lap; an indulgence 
which, in former times, he, as thou knoweſt, was 
never allowed. | 


I was this morning in the ancient church of | 


Notre Dame. It is an old taſteleſs Gothic build- 


ing, yet awakens-in the heart a kind of folemr 
and reverential awe. It contains ſome very ex- 
cellent pictures. The Catholic churches are in 
general much handfomer buildings, and much 
more richly ornamented than thoſe of the Pro- 
teſtant religion. One is irreſiſtibly excited to 
devotion, and moſt irreſiſtibly, when a folemn 


| filence reigns throughout, interrupted only 


at intervals by the ſoft whiſpers of a ſingle voice 
pouring forth its pious oriſons. This ſilence is 
never obſerved in a Proteſtant place of worſhip. 


It ſeems the idea there, that piety muſt be kept 


conſtantly in motion, leſt the thread ſhould ſnap. 
Thus, hymn, pfalm, prayer, and litany, courſe 


each other fo cloſely, that they are in danger 
EE | of 
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of producing a ſurfeit ; and when all is over, the 
church-doors are cloſed, and God is not per- 
mitted to give audience to thoſe who would like 
to kneel and pour out their ſouls to him in pri- 
vate. That I may not be reproached with par- 
tiality, I muſt add, that I am myſelf a Luthe- 
ran. 5 „ ira 


In the great church of Notre Dame we found 
ſeveral people on their knees who did not ſeem 
at all to heed us. By one of the pillars ſat a nun, 
with fix little girls all drefſed alike. Our guide 
told us that they were foundlings, and that the 
Foundling Hoſpital was cloſe at hand. 


We immediately went thither, and I thank 
God for the delightful feelings with which I 
there commenced the new year. We were con- 
ducted into a large room, where ſtood a hun- 
dred little beds ranged in four rows, in each 
of which lay a child of above a year old, all 
as clean and neat as poſſible. The air in the 
room was perfectly ſweet and wholeſome, with- 
out the leaſt bad ſmell whatever. 


An old nun came towards us, and received us 
with the moſt frank ſerenity. “ You come,” 
ſaid ſhe, © to viſit my numerous family. I am a 

X2 © happy 
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« happy mother: I have juſt received a new. ear 8 
cx * preſent of ten additional ene, 


Theſe Weben 0 The attendants were 
then waſhing and feeding them. A number of 
girls grown up, all foundlings, ſat round the 
chimney, and by their care of theſe newly- arrived 


_ gueſts, ſtrove to repay the kindneſs they had 


themſelves received. It might have been ex- 


pected that a hundred children would make a 


great noiſe and crying, but they were all per- 
fectly quiet, and ſeemed perfectly contented; an 
additional proof that they are well taken care ol, 


and want for nothing. 


Five thouſand eight hundred and forty-two 
children were received into this hoſpital in the 
courſe of the laſt year. Seventeen hundred nurſes 
are retained in its ſervice in the country, but the 
good old nun complained that it was now dit- 
ficult to get nurſes, as ſhe could not pay them, 
ſince ſhe had not received any money for a long 
time, and the National Aſſembly had not yct 
taken the inſtitution into their hands. She ſhew- 
ed us how the children were fed with rice 
and milk, a method ſhe did not approve. Some 
years ago, ſhe ſaid, the nurſes were all diſcharge, 


to introduce this new mode of feeding, but a lit- 
tie 
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tle experience ſufficiently proved that it would 
not do, and the purpoſe was of neceſſity relin- 


un 


This nun „ one of the happieſt of 
people, not only in Paris, but in the world at 
large. Never did I ſee in any countenance ſo 
much ſweet compoſure and ſerenity. She carries 
a heaven in her heart, the effect of her mildneſs 
and patience nete on earth. Towards the grown- 
up children, her deportment was equally like one 
of the moſt affectionate of mothers. They all 
appeared to place unreſerved confidence in her, 
and ſpoke without any ſhyneſs or diſtruſt. She 
ſhewed us a pretty little girl, and begged of us to 
alk her where ſhe was found, 


i 


S 1 the Low? | l the poor little crea- 
ture. 


Over the door of the room is inſcribed, upon 
a tablet, My father and my mother have for- 
e ſaken me, but the Lord hath had compaſſion 
e upon me.“ | ; 

* | 
One room contains the linen of theſe little 
orphans. It was an intereſting ſight to ſee it en- 
tirely filled with clean linen as white as ſnow. 


We 
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We parted from the good old nun with tears 
in our eyes. I never ſhall forget the hour that I 
ſpent there. Oh! had my Frederica but been 
with me! what a feaſt would it have been to her 
gentle and benevolent foul ! I could almoſt fancy 
1 fee her now with tears of pleaſing ſadneſs 


ſtreaming down her cheeks. 


The papers of to-day contained the Slowing 
witticiſm: 


We have been informed, but we do not 
<« pledge ourſelves for the authenticity of the in- 
* telligence, that in the village of Romecourt, 
„near Mezieres-le-vie, a woman was lately 
* brought to bed of three boys, to which were 
e given the nicknames of La Nation, La Loi, and 
ce Le Roi. La Nation and La Loi are dead, but Le | 
Roi is alive, and likely to do well.“ 


It was our intention to have paſſed the even- 
ing at the Theatre Frangais Comigue et Lyrique, 
where a favourite piece, which has been very 
often repeated, called Nicodemus in tue Moon, was 
to be performed. But we went too late, and 
found the houſe ſo crowded, that it was im- 
poſſible to get places. | 


Our 


Our evil genius, therefore, led us on to the 
Theatre Comigue des Aſociss, where we found 
places with difficulty, where we were aſſailed 


on all ſides by heat and ſtinks, and where a 


perpetual noiſe behind us, and before the door, 
deprived us of the tew crumbs we might other- 
wiſe have picked up. | 


But it was no great loſs, ſince there was no- 
thing, I believe, worth hearing, for a more miſe- 
rable theatre I have not ſeen in my Pariſian 
pilgrimage. The firſt piece was L' Honnete Hom- 
me, in one act. It contained ſo little of novelty, 
that though I ſaw it now for the firſt time, I could 
have fancied it the hundredth. Secondly, was 


repreſented Le Triomphe de L'Amour, in three 


whining inſipid acts. Never did love folemnize 
a more wearying triumph. Laſtly came Les 
Etrennes de la Liberte Conquiſe, an opera in one act. 


This was beyond expreſſion filly and abſurd. 
Mercury appears, and announces that Minerva, 
Mars, Bacchus, and Cupid, are on their way to 
Paris, and in conformity to the eſtabliſhed cuf- 
tom, intend to open their ſhops on New- Year's 
Day, and offer their goods to ſale at very low 
prices. The deities announced, appeared imme- 
diately after, and ſung their profeſſions without 
any muſical accompaniment, in the true ballad- 

linger 
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finger tone. They then adjourned-each to a cor- 
ner of the ſtage, -which they called their ſhops. 
It muſt be obſerved by the way, that the ſtage, 
inſtead of being illuminated after the uſual man- 
ner, was lighted only by one ordinary lanthorn. 


Abundance of purchaſers now appeared. Mi- 
nerva offered her wiſdom, and Mars his cou- 
rage to ſale, at a very cheap rate. To the 
latter, his cuſtomers replied, that they had al- 
ready a profuſion of this commodity in the na- 
tion, and that the French were the firſt people 
who had brought real freedom down upon the 
earth, La Fayette was every moment named 
or ſung. Happy was it for him that he could 
not hear it. The clergy muſt alſo here, as every 
where, be made ſubjects of ridicule. Among the 
throng was an Abbe, who had been deprived 
of his benefice, whom Minerva invited to be her 
cuſtomer. He replied, that his order, it was true, 
had always had learning and wiſdom in their 
mouths, but not in their hearts. He, therefore, 
made his bow to her, and went over to Bacchus 
and Cupid, whoſe wares « thromghout n the 
readieſt ſale. | 


v But ſince ſew at laſt became purchaſers, and 
the Deities expreſſed their ſurprize at it, the 


Goddeſs Liberty, bea appeared in the form 
of 
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of a fat milk-maid, and ſaid, ſhe would explain 


the riddle. It is well known, ſhe obſerved, that 
the French love variety in their amuſements. 


Wiſdom, courage, love, and wine, they had 
poſſeſſed for many centuries, but liberty never 


till this moment, and it was therefore moſt natu- 


ral that they ſhould now run after her. Ludi- 


crous enough, that liberty ſhould be conſidered 


only as an amuſement, which the French have 


ſought by way of variety. Ludicrous enough !— 
yet at the fame time it. muſt be OHH that it 
1s apparently very true. 7 


of no evening ſince my arrival at Paris have 
I 1 felt ſo heartily Ou as of this. 


The Palais-Royal was very brilliant. The 
ſhops were all ſet out in the higheſt taſte, and 
ſplendidly illuminated. There were particularly 
a number of extremely pretty things made in 
ſugar, and the ſuper-abundantly ſugared French 
ran after them "_ eagerly. 


JAN 2. 


1 tranſcribe the following advertiſement from a 
paper of to-day, in the full conviction that it can 
be meant only as joke, ſince it ſeems ſcarcely 
poſſible that any one ſhould ſeriouſſy put forth 
ſuch a tiſſue of abſurdity. 


cc In 
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« In the Bureau de Foyer, in the circus, Rue 
« Jy G- and Chantier, at number one, in the firſt 
« ſtory, is a painter of much greater profeſſional | 
„ ſkill than Raphael, Rubens, or Michael Ange- 
« lo. He can paint five-and- twenty portraits in 
« a-day, of any price, from eighteen livres to a 
« hundred louis, and ſo on by the week or month. 
“For the poor this is done gratis, He is very 
* confident of ſoon acquiring a fortune, either by 
* excellent recommendations, or by immenſe lot- 
« teries where nobody ſhall put in, yet every body 
« win, or by grand ſpeculations, the infallibility of 
cc which is proved in a hundred new and ſur- 
“ prizing volumes. All * forts of | an 
4 at proportionable prices.“ 


My readers- may perhaps be aſtoniſhed, but this 


is not all. 


* Stoves to be had of fifteen inches in dia- 
* meter, and twenty-five inches in height, which 
communicate as much heat as fifty common 
4 ſtoves, and would warm the whole circus daily 
« for twelve ſous. Farther : chimneys of glaſs, 
and uncombuſtible paper, ſtoves of gauze, 
* glaſs, wood, paſteboard. or linen, from nine 
« livres to fifty louis.” | 


If 
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If this was not inſerted under the abſurd 
idea of an excellent joke, though it is difficult to 
diſcover any joke in it, it muſt have come from 
a mad-houſe. I will not be fool enough to go 
thither, leſt it ſhould fare with me as with the 
audience of Hans North, when he promiſed to 
1 . a bottle. 1 


I was fo ill this morning, that I could not 
go out. For ſome days I have been apprehen- 
five of ſuch an attack, but I hoped that it 
might be kept off by diſſipation. In vain!—I 

was obliged, therefore, to have recourſe to my 


old friends, camomile tea and powders, from 


which I have ſo often received great benefit. 
Alas! what uſed to be a balm to my ſoul in 
all my corporeal ſufferings, is now loſt to me, and 


I feel the anguiſh of them doubled. 


Oh, my Frederica ! how unjuſt was I towards 


fate when I ſo often wanted to gather the 


roſes that bloſſomed around me, without the 
thorns, Even thoſe hours of anguiſh when I have 
walked up and down the room racked and tor- 
_ tured with my malady, when I could not ſpeak 
to any one, no, not to thee, and could think of 
nothing but myſelf—Even thoſe hours are charm- 
ing to me in recollection, for then thou wert with 


me! Then didſt thou fit upon a corner of the 
| ſopha 


* 
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ſopha in ſilence, with thy work in thy hands, 
from which thou didſt ſometimes take'a ſtolen 
glance towards me, yet cautiouſly avoiding to 
wipe a tear from thine eyes, unleſs when my 
back was turned. Thus ſometimes have we 
paſſed whole hours. Yet, while all that was 
mortal about me was in agony, my ſoul could 
ſtill feel the higheſt enjoyment in the ſerene 
tranſports of domeſtic happineſs. 1 257 


But when theſe corporeal feelings ſubſided, and 
the ſpiritual obtained the complete aſcendancy, 
what then were our mutual eeſtaſies? I gave 
thee my hand, it was the well-known ſignal that 
my ſufferings were abated-—thy work was laid 
aſide, and I no longer thought only of myſelf, 
walked only by myſelf, but arm in arm we paced 
the room together—then one kiſs, and all was 
torgotten, 1 


Happy and cheerful, I laid myſelf down upon 
the ſopha—the- more happy for being alone with 
| thee, for never then did I find the time paſs hea- 
vily. Perhaps thou didſt take a book, and read 
to me, or went to the harpſichord while I ac- 
companied thee with my flute.—Ye bliſsful hours, 
never, never can ye be repeated Ob, we were 
ſo all-ſufficient to each other, that every thing 
elſe appeared ſuperfluous to us. If ſometimes 
we 
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we fancied we might find amuſement at a ball, or 
ſome other diverſion, and went thither, the mo- 
ment the clock ſtruck ten, my Frederica canie to 
me, or I went to her, © My love, ſhall we not 
g home?“ —< Oh, yes,” was the conſtant an- 
ſwer, and the firſt words, as we entered our own. 
houſe, were, Thank God we are again here!“ 


Ve, who have never taſted the ſweets of wed- 
ded happineſs, may perhaps diſtend your faces 
into a ſarcaſtic ſmile- at reading theſe effuſions. 
Poor men In one reſpect only are ye to be 
envied, ye have nothing to loſe. 


In the evening I was fo much better, that I 

ventured to the opera, where the ſplendid ſpecta- 
cle of Armida was performed. I ſay nothing of 
the muſic, I do-not pretend to be a connoiſſeur, 
but the name of Gluck beſpeaks excellence. 
The decorations are indeed ſuperb beyond all ex- 
preſſion. The ſhower of fire that falls from 
heaven, in which Armida aſcends into the air, 
and looks down upon the burning ruins of her 
caſtle, was horribly fine. 


I muſt here make a remark, which principally 
concerns our German players, The opera was 
this evening uncommonly thin, probably becauſe 


the Comediens de "_ eur firſt opened their new 


thenrrs, 


, 
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theatre, and the company all thronged thither, 
But notwithſtanding this failure of ſpectators, the 
performers exerted themſelves with no leſs ardour 
than if the houſe had been crowded in every 
part. No ill-humour was viſible on a ſingle 
countenance, no appearance of ſullenneſs or dif- 
content. Our German players, on the contrary, 
are always diſconcerted at a thin houſe, and gab- 
ble over their parts with evident peeviſhneſs and 
ill-will. They ſeem rejoiced to get off the ſtage, 
and the audience are not very ſorry to ſee them 
go. This I have often obſerved, even in our beſt 
players, and I muſt ſeverely reprobate it. 


| 7. "JANRUVARY'S. - 
I cannot remain longer at Paris, for were I to 
continue here a whole year, I ſhould never find 
myſelf at home, and where I am not at home, 1 
cannot be even contented. A number of trifles, 
each of which taken ſeparately, might appear in- 
ſignificant, all together make my ſtay here very 
uncomfortable. I do, indeed, believe that the 
fame will always be felt by thoſe who have 
been accuſtomed to a certain uniform mode of 
life ; or, why ſhould I not ſpeak in plain terms ? 
who are ſomewhat preciſe, which is certainly my 
caſe. — — | 


1 like 
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I like to riſe at fix in the morning. In Ger- 
many, I can have my breakfaſt at any time, here 
I muſt wait till the gargon at the coffee-houſe 
| ſhall be pleaſed to leave his bed, which may not 
be perhaps till between eight and nine, conſe- 
_ quently I am kept faſting for three hours. This | 
is ſo contrary to my uſual practice, that it gives 0 
me "ou e * ö f 


Ig call ſecond io The fire warms me only ll 
in front, and the room it does not warm at all. 
I love an equal warmth throughout. Beſides, 
the intolerable blaze in the chimney is extremely i 
6 to the eyes. 


————_— 
* 


| | | | 
Thirdly. Notwithſtanding that our rooms are | | 
handſomely furniſhed with filk and mahogany, | | | 
they are only paved with ſtone. This I diſlike | 
moſt heartily, ſince I muſt always ſit in warm 
boots, to prevent the chill and damp affecting my 
feet. | 1 


. Fearthly.. As the good people here do not 
uſually riſe till noon, ſo they do not dine till even- 
ing. This is inſufferable to thoſe who are accuſ- 
tomed to order their meals with the * of 
clock-work. 


Fifthly. 


— — . — 0 
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Fifthly. After having waited ſo long for din- 
ner, it is at laſt not worth having, unleſs indeed 
one can be content to purchaſe a tolerable meal 
at the intolerable price of a louis. I, for my 
part, who am of opinion that halt a dollar ought 
to furniſh the table decently, do not like to pay 
more. But for this I only get meagre broth with 


| fadden beef, a nauſeous fricaſee, or roaſt-meat 


of ſome kind dried to a cinder. If it were not for 
potatoes, which we have regularly every day, we 
might often riſe hungry from table. The wine 
is as bad as it is dear, and the water, even 
when filtrated, milky, ME and of a {weetiſh 
taſte. | 


Sixthly. The beds are another grievance. 


They are as hard as the benches in an alehouſe, 
and he who is of a plethoric habit, would ſtand 
but a bad chance in them, fince there is nothing 


to ſupport his head but a little round thing much 
like the pillows we uſe upon our ſophas. 1 
have always been obliged to lay my coat and 
cloak underneath it, to raiſe my head only to a 
level with my feet. 


Seventhly. He who has been in the habit of 


going to bed regularly at ten o'clock, if he ad- 


here to his practice, will in vain hope to ſleep, 


till he become accuſtomed to the eternal rattle 


of 
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of carriages, which never ceaſes till two in the 


morning. It ſeems as if the olympic games were 


celebrating under the windows, and all the fa- 
cres in Paris were running for the prizes. 


Such are the evils experienced within doors. 


If a man venture out, a thouſand new ones are 


to be encountered, 


_  Suppoling the expedition is to be made on 
foot, he muſt wade through a black mire all 
the way, and expect to be run againſt firſt by 
a water caſk, then by a fiſh-woman—firſt by a 
crier, then by a ſedan-chair—or to be ſpattered 
all over with mud by the carriages—or to be 
aſſailed by a hundred beggars—or tormented by 
a hundred ladies of pleafure—or to be ſtopped 


by a hundred Savoyards with ſomething or other 


| to fell, and always take all foreigners for 
Mylords ready to throw their money into the 


| ſtreets, and whom they can conſequently dupe 


at pleaſure. Then, if ſurmounting all theſe ob- 
ſtacles, he have got the length of one ſtreet, before 
he can croſs into another, it may perhaps be 


neceſſary to ſtop a quarter of an hour watching 


an opportunity to eſcape without being run over. 
I, who am never more given up to fancy than 
when walking along the es find theſe things 
_ Intolerable. 


3 Tnen, 
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Then, if to avoid theſe inconveniencies, hc 
get into a carriage, the chances are ten to one 


that in the narrow angular ſtreets, from the con- 


courſe of other carriages, he may be amuſed not 
unfrequently with a ſtop of many minutes, ere 


it be poſſible to paſs; all which time is ſpent 


freezing to death with the winds that draw in at 
every corner in theſe airy vehicles, and upon the 
rack with impatience. And when at laſt the 
coachman, by great dexterity, gets through this 
labyrinth, and arrives ſafely at the place of deſti- 
nation, it is ſcarcely poſſible to eſcape under 
a quarter of an hour's wrangle with him, ſince 


he conſtantly inſiſts upon more than is his due. 


It is well known that the drivers of factes never 


were diſtinguiſhed for their foliteſſe, and it will 


hardly be ſuppoſed that in the preſent rage for 


| Uberty they are improved in this reſpect. 


But one of my greateſt grievances is the air 
of Paris. Let the heavens be ever fo clear 
and ſerene, ſtill an eternal miſt hovers over 
the town, nor is it poſſible to ſee any object 
the length of a ſtreet. The compoſition of this 


miſt is principally a pungent ſmoke, ariſing 8 


the profuſion of cook's ſhops, and which, 
paſſing them, has often affected my head 0 | 
much as to make my eyes water. Indeed, the 
effect has frequently continued when the cauſe 

Re | no 


4 
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no longer exiſted, and I hold this ſteam there- 
fore to be of an extremely pernicious quality. 


Iwo things more yet remain to be noticed. 


The inſufferable egotiſm of the inhabitants, which 


is to me offenſive beyond expreſſion—and their 


propenſity to fraud and impoſition. 


He who does not look well to what he is 
about, may depend upon being cheated of his 
money in all poſſible ways; and this in ſo groſs 
and ſhameleſs a manner, that it cannot but excite 


in every honeſt boſom the deepeſt contempt and 
' diſguſt at fo profligate and mercenary a race. 


I bought a little Spaniſh dog one day in the 
Palais-Royal. It was then of a beautiful brown 
colour, but it had not been many days in my 
poſſeſſion, before this changed to a dingy yellow, 
and at length to a perfect white. The animal 
in fact was painted. For myſelf I cared little 
about the matter, but I felt indignant at having 


been made the object of ſuch a petty contempti- 


ble fraud. | TEES 10 


All theſe things make Paris daily more and 


more inſupportable to me, and as I revolved 


them over in my mind this morning, I ſuddenly | 


came to the reſolution of leaving it to-morrow. 


Y 2 But 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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But leave Paris without going to the National 


Aflembly ?—No, that cannot be. Monſieur | 


Abbe de R had indeed repeatedly made 
liberal promiſes of getting us tickets of admiſ- 
ſion, yet, like moſt of his countrymen, had put 
us off with fine words only. But ſince we could 
not be immediately aware, that to promiſe and 
to perform vere with him two things, we had 


been prevented ſeeking them by other means. 
Happily, however, a man may have any thing 


here for money, and even tickets for the National 
Aſſembly are made a lucrative branch of traffic. 


A traffic that can hardly be concealed from the 


repreſentatives, and which for their own credit 

they ought to ſuppreſs. Our ſervant procured 
us, without diffculty, two mt for three livres 
each. | | 


We were obliged to alight at ſome diſtance | 


from the place where the ſittings are held, and 
had two or three courts to wade through before 
we reached the hall. In one of theſe we were 
in imminent danger of ſticking faſt in the black 


mire, and another was ſo full of water, that the 
Savoyards had laid planks along it, which we 
muſt pay for going over. Perhaps they had 


. themſelves drenched it with water with this very 
deſign. Theſe things began even at the outſet 


to. 


- 
* 
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to leſſen my ideas of the Aflembly of their NReelve 


 kundred Miajeſties. 


We now approached the room itſelf. And 
hark! the ſhouts of liberty reſounded in our 
ears. At the diſtance of at leaſt two hundred 


' ſteps we were ſaluted with a tumultuous burſt of 
laughter, proceeding from the Aſſembly. We 


were conducted into a gallery, which was already 
occupied by people three deep, ſo that we did 
not get even a convenient place for our fix livres. 
The hall is very long and wide, and on each 
ſide benches for the members are ranged in an 
amphitheatral form. Many, however, walk 
about, and many alſo ſtand in the area in the 
middle, or run firſt to this ſide, then to that, with 


tablets in their hands, in which they write from 


time to time. 


The debate was very animated. As we en- 
tered, a young man upon the left hand was 


ſpeaking. He declaimed vehemently againſt the 


_ clergy, and ſpoke of a prieſt who had ſubjoined 
the following limitation to his oath : Conformably 


to what was ordained by the biſhop of Lydda. This 


occaſioned a great commotion. They all began 


talking and exclaiming together, and bandied 


jokes and farcaſms backwards and forwards, 


inn at them all the time moſt unmercitully. 


This 


— — En 
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This tumultuous laughter, which was very often 
repeated, appeared to me truly unworthy the 
dignity of ſuch an aſſembly, honoured with the 
title of repreſentatives of a great nation. I con- 
feſs, that were I a member of it, theſe witticiſms 
and this mirth would drive me out again, as 
quickly as I was driven out now, when only an 
auditor. For after a ſolemn reſolution was paſl- 
ed, that the clergy ſhould ſwear without reſer- 

vation, and the Aſſembly proceeded to diſcuſſing 
in what manner witneſſes ſhould be examined in 
future, I was ſo little intereſted that I went away. 

I entered the hall with great expectations, but 
departed with very petty impreſſions upon my 
mind. 3 | | 


| In the evening we packed up our trunks, 

F which occupied us to ſo late an hour that we 

| could not get places at the opera, which I wiſhed 

to viſit for the laſt time. We therefore went to 
the Theatre de la Nation, where. was repreſented 

Turcaret, a pretty little comic opera, abounding 

with wit. It was ſo admirably performed, that 
I quitted the houſe, fully convinced that the 

| French actors cannot be exceeded in comedy by 

| thoſe of any nation. | 


— 


An anecdote which I learned this afternoon, 
I | from very good authority, muſt not be omitted. 
: When 
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When the Duke of Orleans was at Court on 
New-year's day, and was ſtanding to warm him- 
ſelf by the chimney, one of the courtiers ſaid to 
another, in a ſort of half whiſper, yet taking 
care that the duke ſhould overhear him, Mat 
buſineſs has that Ravaillac here? The duke, how- 


ever, was fo prudent as to turn a deaf ear to the 


remark. 


| | JANUARY 4. 

At fix o'clock we quitted Paris in the famous 
Diligence. I was ſomewhat better reconciled to 
it in this journey than in my former, fince there 
was only. a ſingle paſſenger beſides ourſelves; a 
printer, going to Peterſburgh, very filent and mo- 
deſt in his demeanour, conſequently in no way 
troubleſome to us. We were ſeated very com- 
modioufly, could ſtretch out our legs and arms at 
_ pleaſure, had no diſputes about opening or ſhut- 

ting the windows, were not compelled to liſten 


to miſerable jokes, and common inſipid Diligence- 


converſation, and' had, to crown all, moſt charm- 
ing weather, All theſe advantages put us into 
good humour, and gave us ſpirits and ſtrength to 
contend with the few inconveniencies that re- 
mained, and which could not by any means be 
obviated. 


When 
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When we had turned our backs upon Paris 
about an hour, and began again to breathe pure 
and uncontaminated air, I felt as if a rock had 
been removed from off my heart. If my feelings 
were not happy, they have at leaſt not for a 
long time been ſo compoſed as on the two firſt 
days of our journey. The road lay along the 
banks of the Marne. The country is all the 
way highly cultivated, and poſſeſſes an infinite 
variety of charms, all which appeared to the 
higheſt advantage from being illumined by the 
genial rays of a mild fun. I could not indeed 
help feeling ſome aſtoniſhment, that ſcenery ſo 
ſmiling and lovely had not been made the ſubject 
of innumerable idylls. I kept the window by 
me conſtantly open, never weary with contem- 
plating the charms of peaceful nature, and though 
1 thought little, I felt much. Thanks to thee, 
worthy printer, thou wert generally aſleep, and 
didſt not teaze me with talking. 


we went by Saint Menehould to Metz, 
where we arrived on the ſeventh. The theatre, 
to which I immediately repaired, muſt, I imagine, 
be one of the beſt provincial theatres in France. 
The houſe 1s very handſome, but nothing elſe was 
worth ſeeing. | 


We 
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We hired a carriage at Metz to carry us to 


Mentz, the driver of which ſpoke a little miſe- 
rable German, in a vile Lorraine dialect. The 
poor devil, whoſe head was ſet into ſomewhat of 
a whirl by liberty, had nearly fallen a martyr to 


his idol, among the good Germans, who, if their 


- princes be deſerving, cleave to them with heart 

and ſoul. | 
Of this deſcription is the Prince of Leiningen, 
on whom our coachman was pleaſed to caſt ſome 
reflections, at one of the inns where we ſtopped, 
becauſe we had been obliged to pay for a good 
_ chauſſee, when no chauſſee was in exiſtence, 


Now 'tis very true, that there is a great deal of 
unfair play with reſpe& to the money paid for keep- 
ing up the roads in Germany, but our gentleman 


ſhould have noticed it with more circumſpeCtion. 


This want of caution he was made to feel very 
ſeverely. The hoſt, an elderly. man, did not ap- 
pear at firſt to pay much attention to his remarks, 
but his ſon, a fiery impetuous young fellow, took 
up the matter with ſufficient warmth, and utter- 
ed a volley of imprecations, and ſarcaſms, in part 
upon the whole French nation, in part only upon 
the French individual who had given the offence. 
This at length rouſed the creeping blood of the 
old man, and he too joined his eloquence to his 


ſon's - 
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ſon's. In vain did the poor coachman endea- 
your .to avert their wrath, by giving them the 
faireſt words poſſible, and aſſuring them moſt ſo- 
lemnly, that what he ſaid was mere joke; both 
father and ſon. were preparing to give him cor- 
poral chaſtiſement; and had we not interpoſed, 
he had probably been diſabled from purſuing his 
journey for three days at leaſt, I would venture 

a conſiderable wager, that when the fellow re- 
turns home, he will ſhrug his ſhoulders, and ſay, 
« Ah, theſe German dunces! 'tis not worth a 
“ man's while to give himſelf the trouble of 
< preaching liberty among them!“ 


A ſhort time before we arrived at the place 
where this unlucky adventure happened, as we 
were purſuing our way amid hills and woods, 
we paſſed a pretty little hunting-ſeat, in a very 
wild and romantic country. The beauty of its 


ſituation excited my attention, but that was till 


more arreſted by a ſmall round building in a 
thicket, over which was inſcribed SoLoMoN 
GessNER. I cannot expreſs my ſurpriſe. I 
| ſtopped the carriage, alighted, and made a pil- 
grimage to the ſpot. The temple was not quite 
finiſhed, and had nothing ſtriking in it, but the 
idea charmed me; and in my heart I bleſſed the 
prince who could pay ſuch an honourable tribute 
to German. poetry. 


When 
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- When we arrived at the above-mentioned 
inn, and noticed to the Leiningian patriot what 
we had ſeen: © Oh, yes,” ſaid the old man, 1 


< know what you mean— 'tis Solomon's Tem- 
-* pie.” 


In the ſame narrow valley I ſaw the moſt pic- 

tureſque ruins that are perhaps to be found in all 
Germany. I was told, that they are the remains 
of a caſtle deſtroyed in the thirty year's war. 
My informer, however, was a Jew, in whoſe hiſ- 
torical knowledge I do not place any great con- 
fidence. 


JANUARY 12. 


We Ariel at Mentz, for the preſent the boun- 
dary of my travels. The climate here is ſoft 
and mild, the country about tranſcendently beau- 
tiful, and the ſociety—ſuch as is very pleaſant, at 
leaſt to him who is always pleaſes with being 
alone. | | 


The theatre is one of the beſt in Germany, 
and has an excellent company, for which 'tis 
principally indebted to the Baron von Dalberg. 
Meſſrs. Cook, Chriſt, and Porſch, are certainly at 
the head of their profeſſion. The firſt is too ſel- 
dom to be ſeen, fince one wiſhes to ſee him con- 
ſtantly. The lovely Madame Porſch, the roguiſh 
Madame 
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Madame Mende, and Madame Eunike, the na- 
tural Gurli, are at the head of the female per- 
formers upon this ſtage. Seldom will ſo much 
beauty be found in one company. 


The opera here is alſo upon a very good eſta- 
bliſhment. I need only mention Madame Wal- 
ter, and Madame Schick, to confirm what I ad- 

vance. 215 


Any further obſervations upon Mentz I wave. 


POST. 


POSTSCRIPT AND DEDICATION: 


LL that I have written above are the pure 

effuſions of my inmoſt ſoul, inſcribed with- 

out ſtudy or art. Many inaccuracies may per- 

haps be found in them, but they muſt remain, I 

cannot poliſh or alter a ſyllable ; for were that to 

be done, the character of the work would be 
entirely deſtroyed. 


I wiſhed to give a faithful repreſentation of 
my feelings, to ſhow how, amid a thouſand diſſi- 
pations in which I engaged, they uniformly re- 
mained the ſame. He who has read this little 
book, knows me as well as I know myſelf. At 
the beginning I was doubtful whether it would 
entertain the reader, now it is finiſhed I hope 


that it may. Why ſhould it not be read with as 


much pleaſure as a romance? Truth has gene- 
rally aſſerted its ſuperiority over fiction, and here 
is truth, if truth ever was written, | 
| | I have 
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I have within a few days been ſtrongly con- 
firmed in this hope. In the ſupplement to a 
Hamburgh newſpaper, which fell accidentally 
into my hands, I found an article addreſſed to me. 


I ſtarted, and read : 


A number of friends of both ſexes in Sileſia, 
« wholly unknown to me, only attracted towards 
« me by the ſtrong bands of feeling and ſym- 
* pathy, deſire to offer me this oublic teſtimony 
ce of their ſorrow for my loſs, and participation in 
« my affliction, as well as their wiſhes to conſole 

cc me.“ | | | 


I cannot expreſs how much this little piece of 
attention, ſurpriſed, affected, and delighted me, 
What a ſweet reward is it to poetry, thus to find 
compaſſion and friendſhip under a foreign cli- 

mate, at a time when both are ſo much wanted! 


J here return my ſincere thanks to theſe excel 
lent people, and heartily wiſh them long to re- 
tain all the tender ties they now enjoy. Hearts 
like theirs cannot fail to have many friends and 
dear connections, and while theſe are retained, 
they may truly be pronounced happy. 


I am thus aſſured that there is a circle from 
which my work will not be ſpurned. ' And if my 
fate 
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fate meets with ſympathy in Silefia, where I am 


unknown, why may I not hope to find equal pity 
in other countries, which I Never did, and per- 
haps never ſhall, viſit. 


Then, in God's name, thou little book, g 
forth and ſeek thy fortune !—Fly the roofs of the 
happy, ſeek ſhelter only with the unhappy, there 
wilt thou be received with kindneſs and reſpect. 
That I wrote thee was the irreſiſtible impulſe of 
my heart—that I printed thee may perhaps be a 
ſubje& of cenſure for the critics; and I have only 
to urge in excuſe, the natural and human wiſh, 


to intereſt men of worth and feeling in my fa- 


vour. 


On the title ſtood at firſt, Mritten for friends — 
but ſince I read that conſoling article in the pa- 
per, I have enlarged it thus, Pritten for friends, 
both known and unknown. 


And now, to whom ſhall I dedicate my work? 
To whom but to her whoſe many exalted virtues 


ſerved as a pattern for my Frederica's imitation 


—a pattern which ſhe might nearly be ſaid to 
equal. To whom but to thee, 


* 
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MOST EXCELLENT, MOST AMIABLE, 
MADAME ROSE, 


To thee who wert a mother to us, at a time 
when we were far removed from our natural mo- 
ther !—Oh, how ſolacing to the heart is it to 
acknowledge kindneſs that has been deeply felt ! 


Alas! thy daughter reſts in her long laſt ſleep! 
—Oh, do not caſt from thee thy forſaken ſon !— 
Thy daughter now repeats thy name with grati- 
tude before the throne of God !—She kneels to 
the fountain of eternal light, holding her Maurice 
by the hand !—her good, her worthy Maurice! 

Both beg a bleſſing upon thee, and my prayer 
aſcends to mix with the interceſſions and re- 
joicings of the bleſſed. 


AUGUSTUS VON KOTZEBUE. 


END OF THE FLIGHT TO PARIS. 
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SOME ACCOUNT 
THETARICAL INSTITUTION AT REVAL, 


WHICH DESERVES TO BE KNOWN TO THE WORLD. 


| 


be” 


F a benevolent enthuſiaſt blazon forth to the 

4 world an immature project, which, however 
well-deſigned, has yet a thouſand difhculties to 
encounter before it can be carried into effect, he 
| deſerves cenſure for his precipitation. This re- 
proach will not, I hope, attach to the preſent 
publication, ſince the inſtitution of which it treats, 
has now been eſtabliſhed for four years, during 
which time I have myſelf conſtantly witneſſed its 
progreſs and increaſe in ſtability ;—have wit- 
neſſed what illiberal cabals have been raiſed 
againſt it, what abſurd things have been ſaid in 
its diſparagement, what perverted judgments 
have been formed of it, what odious animadver- 
Z 2 | ſions 
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fions have been made upon it, and how it has 
finally withſtood and triumphed over them all. 


The inſtitution of the Dilettanti theatre at Reval 
does honour to humanity, and on that account, 
a ſketch of its origin and progreſs, I truſt, can 
ſcarcely fail of intereſting the reader. That I 
have ſome pride in conſidering myſelf as its chief 
promoter, no one, I think, can attribute to im- 
proper motives, or to idle fooliſh vanity, I freely 
confeſs, that I am not conſcious of having per- 
formed any action in my life more commenda- 
ble than this, and if my writing be not ſuff- 
ciently meritorious to preſerve this little work 
from deſtruction, I ſhall ſtill have the conſolation 
of reflecting, that my name will be inſcribed on 
that honourable liſt who ſo ardently ſupported 

my project. | 


The account I here preſent to the public is 
extracted from the journal of the ſociety. That 
I may not be deemed too diffuſe, I have ſelected 
only the moſt intereſting parts, though the whole 
might perhaps have proved not leſs worthy of 
notice, than the hiſtory of the Academy degli Ar- 
cadi, or any other of a ſimilar kind, The journal 
commences as follows: 


REVAL, 
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REVAL. 
ANNO 1784. 


This town being too ſmall to ſupport a regu- 
© lar number of players, a ſociety of friends of the 
drama were deſirous of inſtituting a Dilettanti 
Theatre, which might at the ſame time afford 
c an agreeable entertainment in theſe northern 
© winter-evenings, and contribute, as they hoped, 
to the improvement of the heart and underſtand- 
eing. The ſcheme had a thouſand prejudices 
* to encounter, a thouſand follies to reſiſt. In 
« yain were ſome of the females of the town 
invited to participate in ſo harmleſs an amuſe- 
ment, no one would venture to tread ſuch an 
© unbeaten path, or become ſubject to public 
e criticiſm and animadverſion. In ſhort, had it 
e not been for the aſliſtance of the private thea- 
« trical ſociety at the Baltic port, the whole plan 
would have fallen to the ground. To them we 

_ * are indebted for the preſent flouriſhing ſtate 
* of our inſtitution. 


* In order to unite amuſement with benevo- 
* lence, and by our general exertions to aſſiſt ne- 
< cefſities, which ſingly we might have been un- 
| | - © able 
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« able to relieve, as well as to provide ourſelves 

an invulnerable ſhield againſt prejudice, our 

* ſociety reſolved that the audience ſhould pay 

« for admiſſion to their performances, all which 

"Mn money ſhould be 3 to the uſe of the 
< poor.” | 


Such was the origin of an inſtitution, which in 

the courſe of three years has diſtributed more 
than five thouſand roubles among the objects of 
their bounty. But, oh heavens! againſt how 
many croſſes and prejudices has it not been 
compelled to ſtruggle, before it was eſtabliſh- 
ed upon its prefent firm and durable footing. 
At the opening of the theatre, not a ſingle fe- 
male was to be found who would take a part, 
and we were conſtrained to give the only fe- 
male character in the piece to a young man of 
the name of Crudener. At preſent, we can 
number many of the moſt amiable women of the 
place none our company. 


The following are the principal regulations of 
our r inſtitution. 


On the 23d of January, a meeting of the 
whole ſociety is held, when a director is choſen 
by ballot. Four aſſiſtants are then elected in 
| like 
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like manner; and theſe five perſons, together 
with the ſecretary, are conſidered as the repre- 
ſentatives of the ſociety for the year. This 
commiſſion elect a treaſurer from among the re- 
maining members, who keeps a regular account 
of the receipts and expences of the theatre. 
There are, beſides, many other officers elected 
from among the members, as, one to preſide over 
the wardrobe, another over the decorations, &c. 
The commiſſion regulate the pieces to be acted, 
and caſt the characters, in which all the members 
cheerfully acquieſce. . 


The day after any repreſentation, the commit: 
ſioners aſſemble, when the treaſurer lays before 
them an account of the receipts and expences, 
the balance of which 1s diſtributed among the 


poor. Yet the commiſſion are ſo far limited in 


the allotment of the money, that, they cannot 
give more than twenty roubles to an individual 
object. If any one is to be relieved whoſe necef- 


ſities are fo great as to call for a larger ſum, as 


has not unfrequently been the caſe, a meeting 
of the whole ſociety is called, the ſecretary lays 
the caſe before them, and the opinions of the 
ſociety, whether or not the defired relief ſhall be 


granted, are taken by ballot. 


The 


* e 


i 


: 
: 
: 
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The. names of thoſe relieved are never pub- 
licly brought forward, ſince they are commonly 
of a deſcription who ſhun having their diſtreſſes 
made known to the world. They are not 
even known to the whole ſociety, only to the 
commiſſion, who are folemnly bound to ſecreſy. 
Any member, however, is at liberty to recom- 
mend a particular obje& to the ſociety, which 
is done by ſending a ſealed Jetter of application 
to the commiſhon, who are bound to give 
the preference to ſuch as come thus recom 
mended. Nor is the commiſſion required par- 
ticularly to inveſtigate ſuch claims, ſince it 1s 
truſted to the conſcience of every member never 
to make fuch an application, unleſs firmly con- 
vinced of the worth, and preſſing neceſſities, of 
this object of his patronage. 


For the firſt year of this inſtitution, the fociety 
judged it right to put the money to be diſtri- 
buted into the hands of the Imperial College 
of Univerſal Superintendance, impowering them 
to diſpoſe of it according to their judgment in 
the name of the ſociety. By this precaution, 
our members hoped to remove every poſſible 
calumny or inſinuation, that the money was not 
employed in the manner profeſſed by the ſociety. 
One thouſand three hundred and eighteen rou- 
bles were in this way conſigned to the care of 

the 
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the Imperial College, for which we received the 
following public acknowledgment. 


| 
F 
4 
} 
1 
1 


« The Imperial College of Univerſal Super- 
* intendance have received with great pleaſure, 
* from the ſociety of the Dilettanti Theatre, 
their contribution towards the relief of the 
* poor. They will haſten to fulfil the purpoſes 
«* for which it is tranſmitted, and cannot forbear 
e taking this opportunity of encouraging the ſo- 
« ciety in their truly honourable and commend- 
able undertaking, convinced that it will inſure 
« them the approbation of Providence, and of 
<« all the unprejudiced part of mankind. 


(Signed) 


PRESIDENT voN GROTEXNHIELM V. 
TiDEBoHL, Secretary to the College. 


REVAL, DEC. 24, 1784. 


. — — — 


In the ſecond year, the motive above-men- 
tioned not appearing to ſubſiſt in equal force, 
we thought it unneceſſary any longer to make 
the Imperial College the medium through which 


At that time Governor of Ehſtland -Aurnox. 1 


Our 
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our charity ſhould be diſtributed, and from that 
time we commenced its diſtribution i in the man- 
ner above related. 


On the 6th of January, 1786, the governor 
of our town received a letter from his Highneſs 
the Governor General of the province, the Che- 
valier von Browne, Count of the Empire, the 
contents of which intereſted our ſociety ſo deeply, 
that a copy was ordered to be entered in our 
annals, whence it is now extracted. 


To the moſt Illuſtrious 


THE GOVERNOR OF REvar. 


have been informed, that ſome little time ago a 
1 company of French comedians quitted Moſcow, 
* with intention to ſettle at Reval, and that it 1s 
not improbable that money for building a thea- 
te tre may be already borrowed, and permiſſion 
« 9btained for its erection. But fince, from the 
c month of December, 1784, a number of bene- 
“ yolent and excellent people, to the honour of 
„the town of Reval, and territory of Ehſtland, 
« and to the infinite aſſiſtance of the poor inha- 
c bitants of that diſtrict, have formed themſelves 
into a ſociety for acting plays, the profits 
« ariſing from which are devoted entirely to cha- 
2 77 ritable 
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© ritable purpoſes; and fince by this means more 
than two thouſand roubles have been already 
« diſtributed to the relief of diſtreſs, partly 
«© under the direction of the College of Univer- 
« ſal Superintendance, and partly under that of 
de the ſociety themſelves, ſo that no doubt can 
remain of the efficacy and good tendency of 
the plan, it conſequently becomes a matter 
„of duty in all perſons of worth and benevo- 
« lence to ſupport it. We, therefore, deſirous of 
* giving it our full countenance, and of teſtifying 
our high eſteem for the ſociety, and thinking 
« jt very prgbable that if the French comedians 


c are permitted to ſettle in the town, they may, 


© on account of the novelty, draw away the 
c attention of the public ſo as to leſſen the 
« profits of the Dilettanti Theatre, do requeſt 
you, moſt worthy Governor, ſhould ſuch appear 
« likely to be the caſe, to ſtop all further pro- 
© ceedings among the ſaid comedians. : 


„IJ am your Excellency's 
* Moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


6 GEORGE Browns.” 
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Who would not have expected, after ſuch ho- 
nourable teſtimonies from- the moſt illuſtrious 
perſons in our province, that all malicious cen- 
ſure would have been put to filence, and the 
general voice of the public been turned to our 
favour?—Yet, with reluctance and concern do I 
confeſs, a thing ſo much to the diſcredit of my 
ſecond native country, there were ſtill many per- 
ſons, particularly among the higheſt claſs, who 
ridiculed our undertaking, and caſt reflections 
upon it, not redounding to their own honour. 


e What could be urged againſt a plan that 
&« ſpeaks ſo forcibly in Its own behalf! ?” Methinks 
1 hear aſked. 


The following memorial, which the ſociety 
found themſelves neceſſitated to circulate in the 
month of September, 1785, will anſwer the queſ- 
tion. 


— — — 


The Society of the Dilettanti Theatre at Reval, 10 
| the Public. 


© The pleaſures of ſummer are paſt, the wea- 
_ © ther grows cold, the evenings long, winter 
* comes on. Shall we be content with no other 
* amuſement than whiſt? or, deſpiſing the pre- 
6 e hat 1 in the laſt year ſtrove to cruſh our 

« pacitic 
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* pacific and unoffending ſociety, ſhall we with 
© renewed zeal, with additional ardour to aſſiſt 
the poor and unfortunate, again open our 
c theatre, and calmly waiting the event, ſee 
* what will in future be ſaid and thought of 
* Our undertaking, what praiſes or cenſures it 
“may receive? 


We candidly cqnfeſs, that our zeal has been 
* ſomewhat cooled, our flame nearly extinguiſh- 
* ed, ſince the perverted judgments thet have 
been paſſed upon our views, have not proved 
oil to cheriſh and keep it alive. Our pur- 
5 poſe has often been miſinterpreted, our play- 
ing maliciouſly cenſured, and a part of the 
public, inſtead of thanking us, have mocked 
our zeal, and treated our benevolent views 


with ridicule. Many among us do indeed 


e regard theſe cenſures with indifference, and 
« are ſatisfied with reflecting upon the rectitude 
of their own intentions, but this is not the caſe 


with all. We wiſh to convince the public, | 


* that what we do is right and proper. Thanks 


to heaven! of this many perſons are already 


convinced, and conſequently conſider our per- 
* formances with reſpect, and have juſtified our 
c views even with affecting emotion. To them 
we here return our public and ardent thanks, 
"% | 
4 But 


g 
| 
| 
| | 
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« But to thoſe who are yet unconvinced, we 
„would fain in like manner juſtify ourſelves, 
ſince it is our ſincere with to have all the world 
our friends. T7 

* The principal reproaches of our antagoniſts 
are, that we ſhould tread the ſtage for money, 


* and ſubject ourſelves to the criticiſms of the 


very lowelt among the people. 


« That we ſhould aft for money And why 
jg that ſo offenſive?— Why is that regarded 


as objectionable. Let me, inſtead of confuting 


© the objection, be permitted to relate a little 
g anecdote. 


2 A ſudden inundation once overwhelmed a 
* diſtrict.in Italy. It came on with ſuch rapi- 
« dity, that few perſons were able to fave 
* themſelves, In the midſt of the flood was 
« a lone houſe, from which a father with five 
children ſtretched out their hands, imploring 
« help. The lord of the place, who ſtood on 
« the ſhore, wept, and drew forth a purſe con- 
«* taining a hundred ducats, with which he pro- 


« miſed to reward any one who would fave theſe | 
© unfortunate people. Thrice was it offered in 


« vain, At length a poor fiſherman, braving 
* the billows, brought them all off ſafe. The lord 
| « of 
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< of the place embraced him, and gave him the 
< purſe—he took it indeed, but preſented; it to 
the poor man whom he had ſaved, and who 
"8 had loſt every thing except his life. 
What heart could be ſo hardened, or what 
head ſo perverted, as to aſſert that the fiſher- 
„man hazarded his life in the waters for the 
* ſake of the hundred ducats? Shall we then 
ebe reproached with playing for money? The 
waves ſpared the life of that noble-minded 
« man, and will you not ſpare our honour? 
* Birger, the darling poet of the Germans, 
* has immortalized this*true hero i in ſong *, and 
- | | *« will 


*The Tranſlator is induced a ſecond time, upon the men- 
tion of a ballad of Biirger's connected with her ſubject, to treſ- 
paſs ſo far upon her readers as to attempt a verſion of it. 
For this, no apology would be neceſſary, could ſhe flatter 
- herſelf with equalling the original. But though not enter- 
taining a hope of approaching to Biirger's ſublimity, fince 
there are ſome variations in the ſtory as related by him, 
and fince it appears ſtill more intereſting in his hands, ſhe 
is unwilling to paſs it over entirely in ſilence. 


THE EULOGY OF A TRUE HERO. 


Reſound! reſound! the brave man's name, 
In tones as bell or organ ſtrong ! 
He, who acquires by courage fame, 
Not gold mult pay, but heav'nly ſong, 
Then grant me, heav'n, ſuch ſtrains ſublime to raiſe, 
As worthily may fing the brave man's praiſe. 


From 


—— — — UAA — — —V— > - 
- 
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* will you pay us with revilings? Is it poſſible 


to miſinterpret our views? Is it poſſible that 


© more 


From the South-Sea the thaw-wind blew 
O'er fair Italia's icy waſte ; | 
The clouds diſpers'd before it flew, 
As ſheep from wolves in terror haſte. 
It ſcour'd the fields, it loos'd the frozen grounds, 
And lakes and rivers burſt their ſtated bounds. 


The ſnow diſſolv'd in pond'rous flakes, 
With roaring noiſe ruſh'd down the hills, 
The meads were chang'd to mighty lakes, 
To mighty torrents ſwell'd the rills. 
The riſing billows roll'd with mighty force, 
And carried rocks of ice along their courſe. 


On pillars and on arches ſtrong 
A bridge was rais'd acroſs the flood, 
Beneath, the current flow'd along, 
Above, a lonely cottage ſtood ; 
And here the Tollman liv'd, with wite, and child 
Ab, Tollman! Tollman ! fly the tempeſt wild!“ 


Loud howl'd the ſtorm, the billows roll'd 
Towards the bridge with ruſhing ſound. 
„% Ah, hapleſs man! thy fate behold!” 
He gaz'd, he ſaw the tumult round. 
«© Oh let us, gracious heav'n, thy pity ſhare : | 
«© We're loſt! we're loſt! ſpare us, in mercy ſpare !” 


Vaſt rocks of ice ſtill onward borne, 
Againſt the tott'ring pillars broke; 
The pillars from their baſes torn, 
The arches to their centres ſhook. 
The trembling Tollman, with his wife and child, 
Cried out for help amid the tempeſt wild, 


And 
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" more words can be neceſſary to convince you 
of your injuſtice N f 


; « But 
And onward ſtill the ice-rocks roll'd, | 
Still drove againſt the bridge pell-mell. 
Each arch was looſen'd from its hold, 
And pillar after pillar fell. 
O'er the riv'd arches fierce the billows toſs'd, 
In mercy fave us, heaven! we're loſt ! we're loſt !” 


Aloft upon the neareſt lands 
Stood ſwarms of gazers, ſmall and great 
They wept, they ſhriek'd, they wrung their hands, 
But who can ſtop the arm of fate? 
Yet ſtill the Tollman, with his wife and child, 
Invok'd their help amid the tempeſt wild. 


When ſhall I of the brave man * 
As bell, or organ's lofty ſound ? 
Oh quickly, quickly, ſuccour bring! 
Oh quickly be this brave man found ! 
And ftill towards the midſt the ruin drew 
__ Haſte! haſte! brave man! alas, not yet in view 


See galloping o'er yonder land, 
On a brave ſteed, a noble count. | 
He comes !—What holds he in his hand? 
A purſe of gold to large amount; 
Piſtoles two hundred ſhall the hero have, 
Who'll riſk his own, the Tollman's life to ſave, 


Who's he that thus will nobly dare? 
Is it the Count? — Oh ſpeak, my ſong ! 
The Count was brave, by heav'n I ſwear! 
Yet was a braver mong the throng. 
Come forth, come forth, brave man, thy valour ſlie w, 
Ere fell deſtruction end his tale of woe ; 


Aa Still 
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« But we ſubje& ourſelves to the criticiſms of | 


seven the loweſt among the people. 


| 5 | a 60 How 
Still higher, higher, roſe the flood, | 
Still louder, louder, roar'd the ſtorm, 
Still ſlower, ſlower, crept their blood. 
Ah, brave man! brave man! ſhew thy form! 
See pillar after pillar break and fall, 
Arch after arch, *twill ſoon be ruin all. 


And ſtill the Count held up the prize, 
Halloo ! halloo! your courage rouſe ! 

They gaz'd, they look'd with eager eyes, 
Fet ventur'd nought but pray'rs and vows. 
While {till the Tollman, with his wife and child, 
Cried out for help amid the tempeſt wild. 

But ſee he comes!—In humble guiſe 

Advancing tow'rd the fatal ſhore. 

His garb was coarſe, yet in his eyes 

The ſtamp of true ſublime he bore. 
The proffer'd boon he heard, the flood ſurvey'd, 
Yet view'd the near deſtruction undiſmay'd. 


Into a boat, with noble pride 
He ſprang, t' arreſt the arm of fate; 
The winds and waves, and ſtorm defied, 
And reach'd the houſe ere yet too late. 
Yet woe! oh, woe! the fragile bark's too ſmall, 
| To reſcue the devoted victims all. 


Then three times he the danger dar'd, 
Three times the winds, and billows brav d, 
No peril ſhunn'd, no effort ſpar'd, 
Till Tollman, wife, and child, were ſav'd. 
And as the laſt in ſafety reach'd the ſnore, 
Down the laſt pillar fell, to riſe no more. 


And 
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8 « How feeble muſt be that head which could 
© be ſo diſconcerted by the criticiſms of either 
* the loweſt or the higheſt, as on that account 
© to forego what is right How weak muſt be 
* that tongue which could be filenced by the 
* cenſures of another equally weak. It is be- 


And who, then, is this brave man, ſay ? 
Speak out, ſpeak out, his name my ſong ! 
He riſk'd his life, but, well-a-day, 
Our praiſes to the gold belong; 
For had the noble Count his money ſav'd, 
The peaſant ne'er the ſtormy winds had brav'd. 


«4 Here,” cried the Count, © thou hero true, 
_* Whoſe val'rous heart no fears control, 
Receive the prize to virtue due.” 
Say, ſhew'd he not a noble ſoul? 
Yes, noble was the Count's, but nobler yet 
The heart within the — coat that beat. 


6 My life can ne'er be bought or ſold, 
“I ſtill enjoy content, though poor, 
« Give this poor-Tollman here your gold, 
„ His all is loſt, he needs it more.” 
| Thus pour'd he out th' effuſions of his ſoul, 
Then ' mongſt the crowd in modeſt ſilence ſtole; 


Re ſound! reſound! the brave man's praiſe ! 
In tones as bell or organ fine? 
He who acquires by courage fame, 
Not gold muſt pay, but ſong divine. 
Then heav'n be thank'd, that I the lyre can raiſe, 
T' immortalize by ſong the brave man's praiſe, 


Aa? © ſides 
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* ſides an indiſputable fact, that the populace, 
* as they are called, often feel much more 
« acutely, as well as more correctly, than perſons _ 
of rank—that a tear has frequently been ſhed 
ein the loweſt places, when the audience in 
e the higher have been clapping or eating ap- 
* ples. 


e Behold the balance in our hands. We 
challenge you to put into one ſcale the laugh- 
ter and the criticifms of all the ſhoemakers and 
« taylors in the world, and we will place in 
« the other the pious prayers of many a poor 
« widow, and the grateful tears of many an 
abandoned orphan. Which ſcale will probably 
weigh down? 


« And is our purpoſe, then, wholly unex- 
* ampled? — Have no mortals before us ever 
thought of attempting in like manner to re- 


* heve their poor brethren? 
* IJ 


“Some years ago, a theatre on a ſimilar 
< eſtabliſhment exiſted at Zerbſt, inſtituted 
by Sintenis, the Preſident of the Conſiſtorial 
* Council, a clergyman, and equally celebrated 
for his writings and his benevolence in aſſiſt- 
ing the unfortunate. This ſociety conſiſted 

* prin- 
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« principally of the people of rank in the town, 
„ who, like ourſelves, played for money, which 
was employed in furniſhing the poor with 
« bread and fuel during the winter. We are 
“not the firſt, therefore, who have exerciſed our 
* benevolence, and amuſed our evenings in this 
« way; though, if we were, I ſhould conſider it 
* as an idea of which we had reaſon to be 
< proud. 


And now let us be permitted to aſk a queſ- 
tion. It may, perhaps, ſound like oſtentation, 
* but it is compelled by the inſinuations of our 
4 antagoniſts, 


« Hr hat other inſtitution for the relief of the froor 
in this country, has been enabled to do as much 
as we have done? | 


We performed only nine times in the pre- 
* ceding winter, yet in the courſe of it more 
than thirteen hundred roubles were diſtributed 
« from our company. among our indigent bre- 
« thren. How many bleflings were hence in- 
evoked upon our bounty, and ſhall not theſe 
« bleflings outweigh in our minds the taunts of 
* thofe weak heads that condemn every thing 
* not deviſed by themſelves, and would gladly 

2 | | <« batter 
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e batter down whatever they have not taken 
under their own protection. Who would 
“ ſpurn every thing not ſanctioned by the ex- 
© amples of their fathers, and who caſt an odium 
upon the beſt and maſt pious purpoſes. 


e Away then, prejudice ! Thou ſhalt not di- 
e ſturb our minds !—Courageouſly will we tread 
% anew the path pointed out by our better feel- 
© ings, and endeavour to reach the goal which 
« philanthropy has erected to ſtimulate our exer- 
* tions. Should our playing not gain applauſe 
from the critic, the purity of our motives will 
© at leaſt acquire us applauſe from God.—From 
that God who created us all, whoſe all-ſeeing 
ce eyes watch alike over rich and poor, and whoſe 
* rewarding hand will doubtleſs inſcribe our act 
*in the book of life In his name do we again 
e open our theatre !—Haſten thither, ye noble 
« fouls! ye who have hitherto ſo generouſly ſup- 
* ported our undertaking. With a friendly eye | 
% overlook our failings, and be your applauſe 
« our antidote againſt the cenſures of the ſenſeleſs 
* and undiſcerning.“ 


This apology, which was inſerted in the pub- 
lic papers, had little or no effect. Some people 
ſaid, it was drawn up with too much aſperity ; 

others, 
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others, who felt the arrow ſtrike, cavilled at the 
freedom with which we deſcanted on people of 
rank; and others diverted themſelves extremely 
with the idea of opening a theatre in the name of 


God. 


Yet will the reader be miſtaken, if he harbour 
a ſuſpicion, as he perhaps may, that the clergy. 
had any ſhare in theſe follies. The two follow- 
ing letters, one of which reflects particular cre- 
dit on the clergy of this place, will ſufficiently 
prove the contrary. 


— — — 


To the Members of the Clerical Body in the Territory 
of Ehſtland, from the Society of the Ditettanti 
Theatre at Reval. : 


_« Notwithſtanding the purity of thoſe views 
* by which our loclety are animated—notwith- 
« ſtanding the gratitude of many ſufferers reliev- 
« ed by our efforts, and that we are encouraged 
e by the approbation of many worthy and re- 
45 ſpectable people, our theatre is by no means 
free from enemies. We will hope, for the 
« credit of human nature, that our cenſurers 
- are not actuated by malice, but merely miſ- 
guided by certain prejudices imbibed even in 

66 their cradles, and which make them conſider 

| | * OUT 


* 
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* our undertaking in a very perverted point of 
view. 


For the ſake of thoſe who are to be bene- 
* fited by our exertions, we wiſh to procure our 
« ſtage every poſſible ſupport, and to diſperſe the 
* miſt through which the ſun looks down upon 
% us. How can we hope fo effectually to attain 
© this object as by applying to that venerable 
« aſſembly, the members of which, in virtue of 
« the ſacred offices they bear, ſhould be, and 
are the protectors of the widow and the father- 
- © leſs. = | 


“ Your countenance, moſt venerable Sirs, 
« would convince every ſceptic, would repulſe 
« every calumny, and remove every prejudice. 
« We therefore venture to invite, and intreat 
you, to honour our theatre with your atten- 
dance. Share with us the bleſſings of the 
poor, animate us by your ſupport with ſpirit 
and courage, and our hearts will overflow 
“with ſincere and ardent acknowledgment.” 


* FREDERICK BARON ROSE, Director of 
_ the Company, pro tempore. 


* AUGUSTUS VON KOTZEBUE, Secretary 
to the Company, pro tempore.“ 
„ REYAL, JAN. 21, 1786,” 


On 
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On the twenty-ſixth of January, we received 


the following anſwer. 
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«. To the Members of the Dilettanti Theatre at 
© Reval, from the collected Body of the Clergy 


© 74 Eh/lland. 


« The confidence, worthy members of the Di- 


lettanti Theatre, with which you have ho- 
noured us in your addreſs of the twenty-firſt 
of January, demands our early and ſincere ac- 


knowledgments. Theſe it is equally our duty 


and our pleaſure always publicly to pay to 


every application, not unbecoming our ſitu- 
ation, 


We learn, with great ſatisfaction, that your 
ſtage has happily overcome various prejudices, 


which in many other places would have 


cruſhed ſuch an inſtitution in its very outſet. 
We are alſo rejoiced that there can be no poſ- 


ſibility of entertaining a doubt, but that you 


will be particularly cautious to uphold the 


credit of the ſtage, by removing from your 


performances every thing that can in the 
ſmalleſt degree militate againſt decorum and 
good morals, That you have not been able 

| ; 67 to 
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to bring it to its preſent ſtate of reſpe&tability 
without encountering many difficulties, is rea- 
dily to be believed. But, as a recompenſe, 


you have, beſides the approbation of your 


own hearts, the warm applauſe not only of the 
public, to whom you afford ſo agreeable an 
entertainment, but of the poor, whoſe bene- 
factors you are by this means eundleg- to be- 
come. | 


© And if there be perſons who. ſtill view your 
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undertaking with a perverted judgment, this 
is but the fate of all earthly things, and ought 
not to prevent you quietly purſuing your 
path, ſince, in the unbounded applauſe .of by 
far the greateſt part of the public, together 
with your own pleaſing reflections upon the 
pure philanthropy of your views, you ſhould 
find an abundant ſource of encouragement and 
conſolation, | 


So confident do we feel of what we have 
above ſuggeſted, that we freely confeſs we 
cannot convince ourſelves how our perſonal 
attendance at your theatre could in any way 


contribute to the entire annihilation of all pre- 


judice, or convince thoſe who yet remain ad- 


verſe to your inſtitution. We do however 


notwithſtanding aſſure you, that every one of 
= Us, 
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us, not withheld by conſcientious ſcruples, or 


by ſome ſufficient reaſon relating to his office, 
will with pleaſure accept your invitation, and 


viſit your theatre, without fear of incurring 
cenſure from any one. 


of This our frank declaration, moſt reſpectable 


members of the Dilettanti Theatre, you will 
conſider as a proof that we know how to ſet 
a proper value upon the confidence you repoſe 


* in us, and that we ſhall be always anxiouſly 
{8 


ſolicitous, by every teſtimony of our high per- 
ſonal eſteem for you, and by purſuing the 


conduct which duty and juſtice demands of us 


towards your ſtage, to prove ourſelves more 


and more worthy of it. 


“In the name of the aſſembled body of the 
clergy, in the territory of Ehſtland ; 


* PHILIP CHRISTIAN MOIER, 


* Principal Paſtor of the Cathedral Church. 


REVAL, JAN. 24, 1780.” 


Thus tis obvious that the cenſures caſt upon 


us, did not ariſe from the clergy covering ſuper- 
annuated 
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_ annuated prejudices with the cloak of religion, 
which might perhaps have been the caſe in 
many places in Germany. Neither did it pro- 
ceed from that claſs of peaple who come under 
the denomination of citizens, ſince they, generally 
ſpeaking, honoured our inititution with the 
warmeſt applauſe. But our maligners were 
among thoſe, who in European ſtates are, or at 
leaſt ought to be, the moſt liberal, the people of 
rank 1 mean. "Twas they who erected ſuch for- 
midable batteries againſt us. 


I know that this my free and unreſerved de- 
nunciation of them, will be pouring oil into the 
flame, but I ſhall not therefore repreſs it. It is 
undoubted truth, and let him who can, prove it 
otherwiſe. Nor is it leſs true, that never have 
ſuch malicious aſperſions been caſt upon us—I 
do not mean ſo much upon our playing .itſelf, as 
upon the means we have taken for the promo- 
tion of benevolence—as in companies of perſons 
of rank. I appeal to the German public for the 
truth of what I advance, and again challenge any 
one who can to prove the contrary. This abſurd 
babble has even had fo much effect upon ſome 
of our members, who were perſons of rank 
themſelves, that they have withdrawn from the 
ſociety. TE 


l 
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It were unjuſt, however, to aſſert that this con- 
duct has been univerſal. Oh no !—Among that 
claſs allo are many men who unite a correct 
taſte and ſound judgment, with a ſuſceptible 
heart, who know how to value what is good 


in any thing, though they may perhaps not like 


the founder, and who warmly and publicly com- 
mend the benevolent views of our ſociety. Few 


however have ventured to rife ſo far above the 


prejudices of their weaker brethren, as to become 
members of a ſociety, to which they could not 
| refuſe their warmeſt approbation. 


But notwithſtanding all oppoſition, the theatre 
has now continued for four years; and. as I 
think the names of its members deſerve to be 
made —— I ſubjoin a liſt of them. 


I be Counſellor of Regency Baron von Roſe, 
Director. 
Mademoiſelle Maria von Roſe. 
Frederick Baron von Roſe. 
Mr. Official Hueck. 
Madame Hueck. 
Herr von Glehn. 
Madame von Glehn. | 
Counſellor Nottbeck. 5 2 
Monſieur J. J. Nottbeck. 
Madame Nottbeck. ; 


Secretary 
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Secretary Nottbeck. 
Mademoiſelle Clayhills. 
Madame Hoppener. 
Counſellor Albaum. e 
Counſellor and Advocate von \ Koſkull 
Alſſeſſor of the College Bliex. 
_ Solicitor Kiolbergh. 
Preſident von Kotzebue. 
Madame von Kotzebue. 
Regiſter of the Regency Gerber. | 
Secretary einn Fn 908-4: 4 
Mademoiſelle Harpe. 1 
Secretary Strahlborn. 
Secretary Arvelius. 


The theatre is commonly opened in October, 
or the beginning of November, and cloſed again 
at the beginning of Lent. Since the eighth of- * 
December 1784, to this day, the AY pieces 

have been played. 


Every Fool has TR Cap. A trifle in manu- 

ſcript. l 

The Jew and the two Not. | 

The Man who did not know his own Wife. 

Not more than fix Diſhes. _ 5 

The Poſt- mark and the Financier of St. . 

The Child of Honour. 

The Match- maker. | 
EEE Crime 
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Crime from Ambition. 
Hans von Zanow. 
The Stroke through the Account. 
Julius of Tarentum. 6-57 
The Wards. 
The Grateful Son. 

Gianetta Montaldi. 
The Enſign. 
The Drunkard. : 5 

The Foundling. | 232 
The Cheat. 
The Dilettanti Theatre * the Parlicecnt, 
The Frenchman in London. 

| Juſtice and Revenge. 
The Hermit of Formentera. 
The Taxation of Fire. 

The Suſpicious Lover. 

Adelaide of Wulfingen. 


It may perhaps excite ſurpriſe, that this liſt is 
not longer. But ſince the company conſiſted 
almoſt entirely of perſons who had each ſome 


appropriate buſineſs, we frequently could not 


perform above once in three weeks. We have 
notwithſlanding been able, as I ſaid before, to 
diſtribute five thouſand roubles among the poor. 
This is owing to our theatre holding between 
four and five hundred 3 and always being 

full. 
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full. 'On the tickets of admiſſion und the 


company 8 motto: : 


Conticrs a la bienfaiſance 
Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe. 


How often jeſt as well as argument have been 


employed to convert the enemies of our ſtage, 


may be ſeen by a little afterpiece enumerated in 


the above liſt, played on the eighth of December 


1786, the anniverſary of our inſtitution, called, 


The Dilettanti Theatre _—_ the Fm. 


AN 


AN 
ANECDOTE O KOTYZEBUE's YOUTH. 


RELATED BY HIMSELF, 


AM ſõ firmly convinced, that trifles, which at 
the firſt glance may appear extremely inſigni- 
ficant, have often a powerful influence in forming 
the character, that I cannot forbear relating an 
anecdote which happened in my childhood, and 
which, by checking a growing propenſity in my 
heart to avarice, was the occaſion of my being 
transformed from a ſemi-miſer to a ſemi-ſpend- 
thrift. 95 


The circumſtance occurred when I might be 
about nine or ten years old, at which time I lived 
with my mother in the Yellow Caſtle, as it 1s 
called, at Weimar. She conſtantly gave me a 
few groſchen every week, to ſpend according to 
my own fancy ; but inftead of ſpending, I uſed 
to hoard them up carefully in a green filk purſe, 
which ſoon became my idol. It was laid under 
my pillow at night, and was my plaything by 

| _- 2 day, 


* rr N mo — 2 9 — — — 2 
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day, often ſerving me as a ball to throw up into 
the air, or againſt the wall, and catch again with 
my hands. 


My little treaſure already amounted to ſome 
dollars, when one day I happened to be going 
up ſtairs, playing, according to cuſtom, with my 
beloved purſe as a ball. It was a quadrangular 
ſtaircaſe, forming a well from the top of the 
houſe down to the very cellars. When I was at 
the top, my purſe fell, as I thought, to the bot- 
tom. But in this I was perhaps miſtaken, ſince, 
though I ran down immediately, and ſearched all 
about for it moſt carefully, it was no where to 
be found. Tis probable therefore that it might 
lodge upon the ſteps of the ſtaircaſe, and was 
caught up by ſomebody then paſſing. Be that as 
it may, it was gone irrevocably, and with it 
went my propenſity to ſaving. From that hour 
the groſchen were always ſpent almoſt as ſoon as 
received. Thank God! I have never ſince been 
tormented with avarice ! 


Who can ſay what might be the conſequences 
of this apparently inſignificant adventure? what 
might have been my fate had I never loſt my 
purſe ? and what influence this unexpected turn 
in my character may not have had upon the fate 
of many other of my fellow-creatures? And, to 
- | > parry -. 
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carry our ſpeculations ſtill farther, who knows 
what might be the ſituation of the perſon who 
found the purſe, or by whom it may perhaps yet 
be found? *Tis very poſſible that it might, or 
may, fall into the hands of one, to whom the 
poſſeſſion of a few dollars was, or may be, at the 
moment an object of the greateſt importance. 
In ſhort, what prophet, or ſeer, can develope the 
many adventures to which the falling of my 
purſe has led, or may lead ? 


 Avevsrvs, CHRISTEL, and AMOR. 


- A Dialogue, written on the Birth-day of my beloved 
os "Ts 


AMoR. (weeping. 
Me this is too hard !—You have both played 
me a baſe trick. | 


Avevsrvs. 


What haſt thou done to the poor child, Bede 


Chriſtel ? 
Bb2 CnuxRISs TEL. 
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CnaisTEI. 
Nothing —1 do as the boy directs me. 


ö Abart 5 
And I alſo. Then why doſt thou weep, child? 


AuoR. 


Have ! not reaſon? Was this our agreement, 
that you ſhould keep me faſt chained here a cen- 
tury after your union? If I am fo obliging as 
to attend at the wedding, that 1s all which can 
reaſonably be expected of me. But ſince yours, 
I have never been able to efcape. How long am 
I to be detained here ? 


AucvsTus and CHRISTEL zogether. : 


As long as we both live. 


Axon, 
Very conſoling indeed !—No, this I never 
could have wagered. What? after you have 
been ſo long married, keep me locked up in 
your hearts? Had Friendſhip or Eſteem been 
confined there, that had been ſomething—but 
me 5 


 AvevsTus. 


Thee, only, Weathercock, do I need to keep 
confined. Friendſhip and Eſteem are in no dan- 
| ger 
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ger of running away. I have a ſecurity in my 
hands for their continuing with me. 


Amos. 
What ſecurity ? 
AvevsTus. 5 N 
The mind and heart of my Chriſtel. | 


7 AMOR. h 
I will leave her charms as my pledge. 


Avugusrvs. 


Silly boy !—thou would'ſt fly, yet leave thy 
moſt power weapons behind. 


AMOR. 
Liſt to the huſband !—Is it not 5 to 
drive one to deſpair? 


CHRISTEL. 
Tbou ſhould'ſ rejoice in having promoted our 
happineſs. 
55 Avevsrvs. 


And view our affection with emotion. 


CuntsreL. 
(Throwing her arms round her huſband s neck). 


Deareſt Auguſtus! how inexpretlibly do I love 
thee ! 


AvUuGusTUS. 
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AVUGUSTUS. 


( Preſſing her to his . Charming Chriſtel 
My all in life! 


Amo. 


Fine indeed!—I ſee plainly that I am not likely 
to eſcape, unleſs death come N to my aſſiſt 
ance. 

AvcusTus, 


Oh! we will take thee with us into the grave! 


Amo. 
Better and better! 


Avevsrvs. 


Shut him up, dear Chriſtel. The wanton boy 
ſhall not eſcape from us. But annually, on thy 
birth-day, we will releaſe him for'a ſhort time, to 
delight us with his canyon. 


AUGUSTUS VON KOTZEBUE. 


GENERAL 


GENERAL SKETCH 


 KOTZEBUE's WORKS. 


DRAMATIC WORKS x. 


The Hermit of Formentera. A muſical piece, 
in two adts. | 

Adelaide of Wulfingen. A tragedy, in five 
acts * 

The Dilettanti Theatre before the Parliament, 
A muſical after-picce, in one act. 

Miſanthropy and Repentance. A drama, in 
five acts“ 

The W in 8 A drama, in three 
acts *. 

The Beautiful er A dramatic piece, in 
one act. 

The Noble Lie. A dramatic piece, in one 
at or 


* Of all thoſe marked with an aſteriſk, comple Engliſh 
tranſlations have been publiſhed. 


* The 
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The Virgin of the Sun. A drama, in five 
4 8 „ 
The Natural Son. A drama, in five acts *. 
Brother Maurice the Humouriſt, or the Colony 
for the Pelew Iſlands. A drama, in three acts. 
The Female Jacobin Club. An after. piece, i in 
one at. ä 
The Parrot. A e in three alt 
Sultan Wampum, or the Wiſhes. A muſical 
piece, in three acts. _ 
The Knight of the "_— * An opera, in 
three adds. | 
Count Beny owſky, or the 1 of Kamt- 
ſchatka. A drama, in five acts *. 
The Spaniards i in Peru, or the Death of Rolla, | 
A tragedy, in five acts“ ; 
Poverty and Magnanimit. A —_— in three 
acts | 
The Man of Forty Years old. An n after piece 
in one act. 
The Widow and the Riding PROD A dra- 
matic trifle, in one act *. | = 
The Repining Huſbands. A dramatic piece, 
in one act. ” 5 N 
The Negro Slaves. A Jrams, in three acts *. 
The Calumniators. A drama, in five acts *. 
Falſe Shame. A comedy, in four acts“ 
The Count of Burgundy. A drama, i in four 


acts *. 
The 
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The 1 A comedy, in three aft 
La Peyrouſe. A drama, in two acts * 

The Reconciliation. A drama, in five acts 1 

The Relations. A comedy, in five acts. 
The Voluntary Sacrifice. A drama, in three 
acts *. 

The Children of 3 An after-piece, 
in one act. 

The Silver Wedding Day. A 4 in five 
acts *. 

The Corſicans. A drama, in four acts “. 

The old Body Coachman to Peter the Third. 
A dramatic piece, in one act. 

Ill humour. A drama, in four acts *. 

The Village in the Mountains. A muſical 
piece, in two acts. . 
The Hyperborean Aſs. A dramatic piece, in 
one act. | | | 


Ihe above is, according to the beſt informa- 
tion, the tranſlator has been able to procure, a 
complete liſt of all the dramatic works hitherto 
publiſhed by Kotzebue in Germany. He is 
* Enown, beſides, to have written three other pieces, 
The Mriting-Deſt; or, Youth in Danger, Joanna of 
Montfaucon, and he New Century, but it is be- 
| lieved that none of theſe have yet been printed 
in their original language. A tranſlation of the 

_ firſt, from Kotzebue's manuſcript, has been pub- 
ps liſhed 
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liſhed in England. The New Century is a ſatire 
upon the ridiculous conteſt that has been car- 
ried on, no leſs eagerly upon the continent, than 
in England, upon the time when the new century 
commences. 7 15 


Of the dramas above enumerated, the principal 
have been tranſlated into Engliſh ; but to ſome, 
different titles are afhxed from thoſe here given. 

The Indians in England is called The Eaft Indian— 
The Voluntary Sacrifice, Self- Immolation— The Sitver 
Medding-Day, the Happy Family — The Calumniators, 
the Force of Calumny—and IIl- Humour, the Peeviſh 
Man. But ſince, in theſe inſtances, the titles in 
the tranſlations, though perhaps better, conſider- 
ed as Engliſh ones, deviate from the originals, 
the tranſlator has judged it right, in enumerating 
Kotzebue's works, to give them by his own 
names. To three of the pieces, however, it is 
difficult to give any Engliſh title perfectly corre- 
ſponding with the German one. One of theſe, 
The Madca, has already been noticed“. The 


* Since the firſt note to page 107, in which this piece is 
mentioned, was printed, a very pleaſing muſical after-piece, 
taken from it, called Of Age To-morrow, has been performed 
at Drury Lane Theatre. In ſome of the abſtracts of Kotze- 
bue's Life that have been publiſhed, it is called The Chaſe. It 
might as well have been called The Broomflich, fince that would 
have borne as much affinity to Kotztbue's Title, | 


Mi oluntary 
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Voluntary Sacrifice is another, but that title is at leaſt 
equally expreſſive of the German idea with Se/f- 
Immolation, and a better Engliſh title. The third 
Inſtance is The Children of Misfortune. No Eng- 
liſh term will exactly correſpond with the Ger- 
man one; it might be called The Unhappy People, 
ſince it has the ſame meaning as the French 
term Les Malleureux. In ſome inſtances, where 
a piece has been tranſlated by different perſons, 
it has appeared under different titles. Thus, 
The Natural Son has alſo been called The Child 
of Love—and The Spaniards in Peru has been 
entitled Rola, the Peruvian Hero, and Pizarro, or 


the Death of Rolla, 


The following pieces have been performed 
upon the Engliſh ſtage, but with conſiderable 
alterations, and, excepting in one inſtance, with 
different titles. They have appeared in the order 
here given. 


Miſanthropy and Repentance, at Drury Lane 
Theatre, as the Stranger. 

The Natural Son, at Covent Garden Theatre, 
as Lovers' Vows. | 
The Reconciliation, at Covent Garden Theatre, 
as The Birth Day. | = yl 

The Count of Burgundy, at Covent Garden 
Theatre, with its original title. 


The 
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The Widow and the Riding Horſe, at Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, as The Horſe and the 
Widow. 

The Spaniards in Peru; or, the Death of Rolla, 
at Drury Lane Theatre, as Pizarro. 

The Voluntary Sacrifice, at **. Haymarket, as 
Family Diſtreſs. | 
The Indians in England, at the Theatre at 
Stamford, as the Indian Exiles. „ 

Poverty and Magnanimity, at the Haymarket, 
as Sighs; or, the Daughter. 5 
The Madcap, at Drury Lane Theatre, as Of 
Age To- Morrow. | 


Two pines trom manuſcripts of Kotzebue's 
have alſo been performed at Covent Garden 
Theatre, The Wiſe Man of the Eaft, altered from 
The Writing Deſk, and Joanna of Montfaucon, 
which, it 1s believed, bears the ſame title in the 
original. 


Some of the ſmaller pieces, perhaps, do not 
come ſtrictly under the deſcription of dra- 
matic works, The Dileitanti Theatre before the 
Parliament, is a merely local thing, which might 
be performed with very good effect on the 
particular ſpot where it could be underſtood, 
but is not a drama for the world at large. 


The 
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Le Hyperborean . Aſs too, is rather ſatirical dia- 
logue than properly a dramatic piece. It is 
written to ridicule The Atlenæum, a periodical 
work now publiſhing in Germany, and which, 
if any judgment may be formed of it, from 
the quotations brought forward by Kotzebue, 
muſt be replete with abſurdities. The Beantifu/ 
Stranger, again, is a mixture of drama and 
narrative, and it is difficult to determine whether 
it ought to be included in the claſs of dramas or 
of tales. Kotzebue indeed, himſelf, calls it a 
dramatiſed tale. The plot, however, is a good 
dramatic one. 


The pieces are, as much as poſſible, arranged 
in chronological order. In this arrangement, 
the tranſlator has in general had the author's 
own dates for her guide. With four of the moſt 
immaterial, of the dates of which ſhe could not be 
certain, ſhe has been obliged to follow conjec- 
ture in the places aſſigned them. Iheſe are, 
The Noble Lie, The Beautiful Stranger, The Wi- 
dow and the Riding 2595 pad, The Repining Huſ- 
bands. 


Beſides this long liſt of dramatic works, Kotze- 
| Bos: has POIs 


The 
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The Sufferings of the Family of e 


romance, in two volumes. 
Miicellancous Pieces, in four volumes z and, 


The Youngeſt Offspring of my 8 a miſcel 
laneous collection, in fix volumes. | 


The firſt of 1 has been tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh. The preceding Flight to Paris, and the ac- 
count of the Diletlauti Theatre at Reval, are ex- 

tracted from the miſcellaneous works. Of the 
other pieces in theſe volumes, the romance of 
Ildegerte, Queen of Norway, and The Hiftory of 
my Father, a very whimſical but amuſing trifle, 
have both received Engliſh dreſſes. In theſe miſ- 
cellaneous works are included ſome of the au- 
thor's early dramatic productions. 


From % Youngeſt Offspring of my Fancy are 
taken Kotzebue's Life, the Anecdote in page 
369, and the little Dialogue on his Wife's Birth- 
Day. From theſe volumes have alſo been pub- 
liſhed in Engliſh the beautiful tale of William 
and Jeannette, and the. extraordinary account of 
Joſeph Pignata's eſcape from the priſons of the 
Inquiſition at Rome, called by the title of The 


| * 


The 
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The few earlier works that Kotzebue mentions 
having publiſhed, have never, to the Tranſlator's 
knowledge, found their way into England. 
Some tales of his have been inſerted by. Becker 
in a collection of miſcellaneous pieces which he 
publiſhes periodically, but whether they are ori- 


ginals, or taken from among the many works 


of our Author, which, according to his own 
account, are ſcattered in various publications, is 
not known to the Tranſlator. 


All the works above enumerated have been 
written fince the year 1783 or 1784, unleſs it 
may be ſome of the moſt immaterial pieces in 
the four miſcellaneous volumes, the preciſe dates 
of which do not appear. The truly valuable 
talent of indefatigable induſtry and application, 
cannot be denied to a man who has accompliſhed 
ſo much, eſpecially when it is conſidered that, 
for a conſiderable part of that time, Kotzebue was 
a public character, engaged in public buſineſs. 
He entered the Empreſs of Ruſſia's ſervice in 
1781, and, it is to be preſumed, had not quitted 
it in 1794, ſince the preface to one of the vo- 
lumes of The PFoungeſt Offspring of my Fancy, is 
dated from Reval, in January that year, That all 
his works bear the ſtrong impreſs of genius can 
as little be denied; and if we riſe in any way diſ- 
- ſatisfied from the peruſal of them, it is not 
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becauſe we diſcover a deficiency, but rather an 
exuberance of genius, which, as is very com- 
monly the caſe, hurries on the writer with an 
exceſs of rapidity that prevents his poliſhing ſuf- 
ficiently to afford entire ſatisfaction to refined 
taſte ; and where we ſee ſo much done, while we 
greatly admire, we lament that there . be 
any aud to perfect admiration. | 


FINIS. 
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